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PREFACE 


The present volume is the outcome of researches extending 
over a number of years. All who have had to do with Mysore 
and Coorg know the attraction of their grand and varied 
natural features, their agreeable climate, and their interesting 
racial characteristics Indeed, a Kannada poet describes the 
Hoysala country, that is Mysore, especially the west, as a 
hand-mirror (or reflection) of Kashmir. Regions so inviting 
could never have been entirely secluded from the general 
current of public affairs, but stirring events of recent times 
had brought them more prominently to notice- Curiosity was 
thus awakened as to their past For though their chronicles 
could perhaps be fairly retraced for about five centuries, 
curlier periods were more or less a blank. 1 o supply this 
want it was recognised that an examination was imperative of 
the inscriptions to be met with in all parts, which furnish 
almost the only contemporary records for the various periods 
to which they relate. 

These inscriptions arc mostly on cither stone or metal. 
Their primary object is, in general, to record the erection of 
temples or other public structures, the endowment of gods or 
Brahmans with lands and gifts, or to commemorate acts of 
heroism or self-sacrifice. But occasion is taken to give at the 
same time details as to the ruling powers of the day, their 
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ancestry and past achievements, and other information invalu- 
able lor historical purposes. Those on stone arc engraved on 
natural rocks, on prepared pillars or slabs set up at the spots 
dedicated, and on the walls of temples ami the gateways of 
forts and other buildings. Those on inctal arc generally on 
copper plates of a convenient size, strung together on a metal 
ring, which is secured with an impression in metal of the royal 
seal Being portable, these can be secreted, and thus have 
often survived when inscriptions on stone have been destroyed. 

To arrive at a just conception of the past annals of the 
countries, therefore, no better or indeed other way existed than 
to coiled copies of all the inscriptions wherever they could be 
discovered, and to combine their historical contents into a 
consecutive narrative. Such has been the task accomplished 
in the volumes of the Epigrap/iia Camatica (see list above, 
p. v), of which the present volume forms a compendium— 
a convenience for consultation. 

As regards previous efforts in this direction, it is related 
that the Mysore king, Chikka - Deva - Raja, who ruled from 
1672 to 1704. had lists and copies made of the inscriptions 
throughout his country, but this was Tor the purpose of 
checking the endowments. The register so compiled was 
unfortunately one of those in the royal library which, during 
the usurpation of the throne in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was ordered by Tipu Sultan to be taken for boiling 
the gram or kulti for the horses. On the restoration of the 
Hindu R 3 j in 1799. during the Survey operations conducted 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, copies were taken of inscriptions to the number of 
several thousands. But neither would the former of these 
collections, had it survived, nor the latter, the examination of 
Which would be but labour lost on account of its unreliable 
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character, satisfy the critical demands of- the present day. 
Numberless errors have been unwittingly propagated in past 
times by copies that were not trustworthy of inscriptions and 
other records. 

The means of obtaining mechanical facsimiles, and the use 
of the photographic lens, together with a juster appreciation 
of the absolute necessity of exact and veracious counterparts, 
have raised the processes of epigraphy to those of a fine art. 
Scholars seated in their own libraries are thus now placed in 
possession of the texts in a form that cannot be surpassed for 
exactitude, and even easier to study than the originals. 

It was in 1865, when Mr. 1 - Bowring, C.S.I., was Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, that the services of 
Major Dixon, an officer skilled in the new art of photography, 
were engaged to obtain copies by that process of inscriptions 
in various places easily accessible, where they were known to 
be numerous, such as Chitaldroog, Harihar, Belgami, and the 
north-west. These, numbering 150, were, in the then 
imperfect state of the art, taken on a scale so reduced that 
they could only be read with a magnifying glass, anti even so, 
owing to insufficient cleansing and preparation of the originals, 
with difficulty. The photographs, however, were eventually, 
after other efforts to deal with them, placed in my hands for 
decipherment of the ancient characters and for translation in 
such leisure time as could be found from toy regular duties. 
My only qualifications for the work were a knowledge of the 
language and the country. Otherwise it was new to me, and 
the task was not an easy one, as 1 was already engaged on 
extra duty in compiling the first edition of the Gazetteers of 
Mysore and Coorg, published in 1877. But by 1879 I con¬ 
trived to bring out, in a volume called Mysore Inscriptions, 
translations of all those photographed as above, and of some 
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other inscriptions collected by myself. Archeology luid now' 
become u hobby. 

After the Rendition of Mysore in 1881 to the Native 
Government, on return from serving as Secretary to the 
Education Commission under Sir VV. W. Hunter in Calcutta. 
I was appointed itt (884, in addition to my office of Education 
Secretary to Government, as Director of Archeological Re¬ 
searches. being relieved for that purpose of the Police De¬ 
partment, of which I also had charge. In 1886 was published 
the volume of Coorg Inscriptions , and in 1889 the volume of 
Inscriptions in SraxHtpth-Bttgofa. 

So much interest was excited by this work 1 that in 1890, 
at the instance of the Dewan. Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, a regular 
Archeological Department was formed under me. The ex¬ 
ploration and copying of all the inscriptions throughout the 
country on a regular system. District hy District, were non- 
entered upon. The work was much interrupted by the out¬ 
break of plague in 1898, and 1 was otherwise also greatly 
occupied with bringing out a new edition of the Gazetteer of 
Mysore, published fit 1897. But several months each year 
were spent in the arduous work in camp, and the results of 
the Archeological Survey continued to appear in successive 
volumes of the Epigraphies Camatica, according to the list 
on page v. The last (IX) bears date 1905, but was really 
issued in 1906. The total number of inscriptions and the 
magnitude of the whole undertaking far exceeded what had 
been anticipated cither by myself or by the Government, and 
I am thankful to have been allowed to complete it. 

Of the results obtained by the Survey, the details of which 
arc contained in the volumes above referred to, the present 
volume is a summary. Their importance lias been abundantly 
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acknowledged by competent authorities. The history has been 
traced back, with scarcely 4 break, to the third century B.C., 
and former conceptions in regard to it have been considerably 
modified A few of the principal items, before unknown, which 
have been brought to our knowledge may here be briefly 
mentioned. The earliest In order of time, and among the first 
in novelty and interest, are the account of the migration of 
Jains from the North under their great leader Bhadrabahu, and 
the statement that he was accompanied by the celebrated 
Chandra Gupta as his disciple, and that both ended their lives 
at Sravana-Belgoja in the Hassan District These cannot be 
said to be proved as undeniably Lruc, for they arc perhajm now- 
incapable alike of proof or disproof. But there arc probabilities 
in favour of the occurrences as narrated, while they are not 
discredited by any anachronism. And the crowning discovery 
by me of Edicts of Asoka, which placed beyond all doubt the 
fact that the north of Mysore in his time formed part of the 
Maurya empire, may also be held to lend support to the 
alleged connection with this country- of Chandra Gupta, whose 
grandson Asdka was. A local scat of the Maurya Government 
had evidently exited for some time at Isila, which is probably 
indicated by the Sidda of Siddapura in the Molakalmuru 
taluq, where the edicts were found. 

The rule of the Andhras or Satavahuna*. in succession to 
the Mauryas, has moreover been established. So also that of 
the line of Mahavali or Bana kings, hitherto unknown, has been 
made clear, together with details of the origin and rise to power 
of the Kadambas, who sprang from the Mysore country. The 
Gangas, who ruled over Mysore and Coorg for several centuries 
down to the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, 
but whose very name had been lost in oblivion, have been 
restored to their place in history. The Pallavas, equally 
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unknown before, have now been recognised as a great ruling 
power in the South, whose dominion was perpetuated in 
Mysore by the Nonambas or Nolambai The influence of the 
Clialukyas, especially their western branch, and the important 
part played by the Rashtrakutas or Ratjas, who for two 
centuries supplanted them, liave been amply elucidated. The 
first clue to the chronology of the Cholas was obtained from 
Mysore, and the range of their conquests here has been made 
manifest In regard to the indigenous royal dynasty of the 
Poysaias or llnysalus, who made a name in the South, their 
place of origin has been identified, and the building up of their 
power shown in detail. Xot to mention the Santaras and 
others, the Changalvaa and KongaJvas, lines of kings quite 
unknown, have been brought to light, and a large blank in 
the history of Coorg thus filled up. 

For the more modem period, from the establishment of the 
Vijayanogar empire in the fourteenth century, less ignorance 
prevailed, but abundance of material has been obtained for 
adding to our knowledge and correcting previous misconcep¬ 
tions. Most important information has also been acquired 
regarding Karnataka literature and other matter* which it ia 
difficult to specify in a few words. The volumes of which this 
is a compendium can vouch for themselves, and I would 
bespeak for it as favourable a reception as has already been 
accorded to them. 

lUuow oN-nu: Hill, 
dni/jui 1908. 
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MYSORE and COORG 

FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The^F. eloquent records of bygone ages are not. as might be 
expected, altogether silent in regard to the epic period. As 
preliminary, therefore, to the authenticated history. a hrief 
reference .nay be made to notices in our inscriptions coincident, 
m the FUmiya.ia and the Maftehharata. 

Kama, on hi, expedition to Ceylon Tor the recovery of his 
wife Site, who had been carried off by Havana, « generally 
admitted to have passed through the Mysore country. On 

• he abduction of Site, as she was borne along by he; captor 
m Ins arr-car. her rescue was attempted by jateyu, king 
of the vultures, who was siain by Ravana. According to 
an inscription at the place Mk * 7 ), it was on the latinga 
Ramfetvara hill fn the Molakalmuru teluq that jatayu fell 
when mortally wounded. But before lie died be was able to 
impart the information as to who the despoilcr was. This led 

* hB dc, P» tch Hanuman, the monkey chief, as a spy 
a " K: * ° r Cc >' lon to confirmation of the report 

**" ^ Bn aUianCC With the king of 

Kishkindha, on the Pam,* or Tungabhadte river (near the 

• u the medieval Vijayanagar), with the aid of whose 

***** Riva ^ ln “*><>«• On his way 
g the Mysore rcg.on Rama seems to have crossed the 
avert nver at Kamanathpura in the ArkalgfcJ teluq (Ag cr 
25, 26). lh c tributary Lakshmantirtha river, dose bv 
named after his brother Lakshmana. The return journey,' 
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after his triumph, seems to have been by way of Avani in the 

Mulbftgal taluq—where there l» a croup of temple* dedicated 

* , 

severally to Kama, Lakshmana, Bharata, Satrughna. Vali, and 
Sugrtva—through Nandi in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 29), 
and perhaps Mulukunte in the Tumkur taluq (Tm 14)1 

With regard to the Mahabharata stories, Kaiviira in the 
Cbintamani taluq is *aid to be tkachakrapura (Ct 86, 87). 
Kunti-devt, the mother of the Pfindavas, is said to have rebuilt 
a temple in the Chik-BallSpur taluq (CB 29). An inscription 
at Bcigami in the Shikarpur taluq (Sk t26) says that, after 
the performance of the Riijasuya sacrifice, the Five Pfindava 
brothers came tlicre, and set up the Five Lin gas of the i’ancha 
Unga temple- King Virata’s capital, Matsya, where the 
Fandavas spent tiie last year of their exile in disguise, is 
identified with Panungal or Hanugal in Dharwar, just over 
the north-west border of Mysore. 


I. RULING DYNASTIES 


i MAURYAS 


The earliest undoubted inscriptions in Mysore arc the Edicts 
of A&oka in the Mo [aka! mum taluq (Mk 21 , 14. 34), dis¬ 
covered by me in 1892. They belong to the first half of the 
third century fcC, and arc unquestionable evidence that the 
north Of the Mysore State was included in the Mauryn empire. 
But there are inscriptions relating to a period still farther 
back. For the Maury as had as their predecessors the Nantias, 
and one inscription (Sk 225) states that Kuntala. a province* 
which included the western Dckhan and the north of M>M>re, 
was ruled by the Nandas. Another (Sk 236) derives the 
descent ot the Kadainbas, the early rulers of the north-west 
of the country, from Nanda. Hut these arc of comparatively 
modern date, the twelfth century, and need not be further 


Much more ancient and definite arc the Jain mscript.ons 
relating to Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta. The first dis- 
covery of those at Havana-Bcjgoja was made by me in 1874. 

he oldest are incised on the natural and irregular horizontal 
-ur acc of the rock on the summit of the lower hill, called 
Chandragin. One (SB , 7 ).of (?) about 600. which almost 
runs mto the b.g one (SB i), to be mentioned farther on 
^Iple* together - the pair (jugm,), Bhadrabahu along with 
‘ hnndra Gupta muntndra," and says that theirs was the safe (or 

Tw0 “Options on the north 
. k of the Kaveri near Scring a p at am (Sr 147, mg), of 

ui 900, describe the summit of the Kalbappu hill, that U. 
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Chandragiri, as marked by the footprints of Bhadrabfihu and 
Chandra Gupta munipati. At £ravana-Be}go|a, one of 1129 
(SB 54; mentions Bhadrabahu—the Srutakevaii—and Chandra 
Gupta, who by being his disciple acquired such merit that he 
was for a long time served by the forest deities Another 
there, of 1163 (SB 40;. speaks of Bhadrabahu, the last of the 
snitakevalu, and his disciple Chandra Gupta, whose glory was 
such that his gang of munis was worshipped by the forest 
deities. A third in the same place, of 1432 (SB 108), after 
extolling the yatindra Bliadrabahu, the last of the srutakevajis, 
wys that his disciple was Chandra Gupta, the greatness of 
whose penance caused his exalted fame to be spread into 
other worlds (or lands). 

In literature, the Brikaikatkakiia, a work by Uarishena. 
dated in 931, sayj that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta- 
kcvalis, had the king Chandra Gupta as his disciple. A similar 
account is contained in the Bh<uir,tb<xhu.*harUa by Ratnanandi 
of about 1450 ; and is repeated in the Rajdvali-katke by Deva- 
chandra, w hich is a modem compilation, of about 1800. 

The tradition— tliU3 ancient in origin, and referred to in 
subsequent ages down to the present as well known—U that 
Bhadrabahu died at Sravana-Bdguja, on the Katavapra or 
Kalbappu hill, that is Chandragin. while leading a migration 
of Jains from the north, and that Chandra Gupra, who had 
accompanied him as his chief disciple, was the only attendant 
on him in his last moments. The latter survived his teacher 
for twelve years, which were spent in penance on the hilL 
and then died there himself. 1 

I-or further local testimony to the truth of this, we have 
Chandra-g«ri, the name of the hill, given to it after Chandra 
Gupta. On it is pointed out the cave in which Bhadrabahu 
expired (SB 71 j. In the centre of Uie group of temples there, 
ami the most ancient among them, is the Chandra Gupta basti' 
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facing which, as being then the sole object of adoration on the 
hill, must be read the semicircle of rock inscriptions (SB 1-35 
recording the death, by sa/lik/uwa or fasting, of various dis¬ 
tinguished Jains. The facade of this basti is a jicrforated 
stone screen containing ninety sculptured scenes of event-* in 
the lives of Bhadrabuhu and Chandra Gupta. This, however, 
from the name of the sculptor, may be a work of the twelfth 
century, and made for its protection. 

But of the rock inscriptions at Sravatia-Bclgojn, which 
mostly consist of only two ur three lines, the longest atid 
most important is SB I, in Sanskrit, not dated, but, from the 
characters belonging to not later than the fifth century.' For 
they closely correspond with those of the Kavadi stone 
(Sb 523}, recording the death of the Kadatnba king Kavi- 
varmma and his queen ; and phrases arc grouped in a similar 
way in both, leaving a space between. Comparison may also 
be made with the character* of the Siragunda stone (Cm 50), 
which is of the time of the Ganga king Nirvvinlta or Durv- 
vinita, who came to the throne in 482. 

After verses in praise of Vardhamana or Mahavira, whose 
doctrine it says) is even to-day in favour in Vi>ala (? Vaisali), 
a line of holy men is named who succeeded him. They were : 
Gautama ganadhara, his {personal disciple Loharya, Jambu," 
Vishnudeva, Apariijita, Govardhana, Bhadrabahu, 5 Visakha, 
l'roshthila, KpUikarya, Jayatuima, Siddluirtha, Dhritishciia, 
Buddhila,' and others. Bhadrabahu-sviimi, of this illustrious 
succession of rcgulnrly descended great men, by his power 
of knowing the past, present, and future, having foretold in 
Ujjayiui a period of twelve years of dire calamity (or famine), 
the whole of the tangkti or Jaina community) went forth from 
the North to the South. By degrees they had arrived at a 
papulous and prosperous country, when the Acharya, Prabha- 

’ The ktohH, in Itic >111 urn 0 f Dr*. Lewnnnn i I V/. tit J$i| anil Heel 

(£/. W. a S ), 

‘ Tlirwe writ the ihrcv Kevslti. The second is generally calitn! >ml harms. 

* Tline were tour of the fire SrntflkcvalU. 

* These seven were DaiirpOirti, out of eleven. 
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Chandra by name (or (?) with 1 ’rabh.ichnndnt a!*>X on this 
mountain named Katavapra, jiercciving that but little time 
remained for him to live, in order that he might perform the 
penance before death, bidding farewell to them, sent awuv the 
entire itingka, and with one single disciple, worshipping on 
the cold rocks covered with gras*, gained emancipation from 
his body. 

Now here we have the prediction by Hhadrabahu of 
twelve years of famine in the North, and the migration in 
consequence of the Jains to the South. As Dr. Lcomann 
says.’ the migration to the South is “ the initial fact of the 
Digambara tradition." After a critical examination of Jain 
fvttMvalu or succession lists of gurus. Dr. Hoemle nays.-* 

I<efore Hhadrabahu the Jain community was undivided, 
Wiih him the Digambara* separated from the Svctamharai 
The question is who this Hhadrabahu was. The SvCtiimbara 
patttvalis know only one Hhadrabahu. who. from the dales 
a>stgned to him by the SvC-timbaras and Digambaras alike, 
must be identical with the Hhadrabahu 1 of the Digambanuc 
C onsidering the varying and contradictory' character of the 
Digambara traditions, the probability is that the inception of 
the great separation took place under Hhadrabahu J. «vho 
died 162 A .V. according to the Digambaras, or 170 A.V. 
according to the SvetAmbaras." Dr. Jacobi says:* -The 
date of Hhadrabaliu's death is placed identically by all Inina 
authors, from Hcmaclm.ulra down to the mast modem xholiiwt 
in the year t 7 o A.V." This is 3y7 ac. 

The inscription records the death of a certain Adtlrya 
who was evidently- a leader of the migration to the South, ir 
he bade farewell to the entire sangha-that is. the sanghn 
previously, mentioned as migrating with him to the SoutlL 

2 “ 2 ,hC,V Wa> * ^ ° rdCr lbal *« —in on 

the hill and perform the penance before death. During this 
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Achirya Is apparently given os Prabhachandra, but If the 
otheT reading above noted, proposed by Jains on the spot, 
might stand, Prabhachandra would indicate the disciple, and 
i» explained as the clerical name adopted by Chandra Gupta. 
The Acharya would therefore be Bhadrabahu. 1 That this 
was the name of the hist of the r.rutak€valis there is no doubt 
whatever. And that the first Maury* emperor, Chandra Gupta, 
the Sandrakopios of the Greek historians, who reigned from 331 
to 297 B.C., was contemporary with him, and disappeared from 
public Ufc iu the same year that Bhadrabahu, as above shown, 
died, Is equally clear. The question then naturally arises. 
What evidence is there that they were in any way connected f 
As to this, Mr. Thomas says: * " That Chandra Gupta 
was a member of the Jaiua community is taken by their 
writers as a matter of course and treated as a known fact, 
which needed neither argument nnr demonstration . . The 

testimony of Megasthcocs would likewise seem to imply that 

1 lie I. dracnhrd » fUnfa in SI* to*. — It Ju» Urn AUratjiKxl 

I 7 Or. Mrs! »£/. iv. to nuke uni Unit the 11‘lwIibMUu uf the imeriptiuu 
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Chandra Gupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the 
Sermanas as opposed to the doctrines of the Brahmans." in 
treating of the Hindu religious sects, Professor Wilson says:* 
" It has been supposed that we have notices of the Jaina sect 
as far back as the period at which Megasthenes was sent 
ambassador to Sandracoptus, and that these notices are 
recorded by Strabo and Arrian.” Colcbrookc, who examined 
the passages referred to, says: 1 “The followers of Buddha 
are clearly distinguished from the Brachmancs and Sarmanes. 
1 he latter, called Germane* by Strabo and Samanamns by 
Porphyrias, arc the ascetics of a different religion, and may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another." Megasthenes, 
in his Iruhkti. says 1 of the Sarmanes who live in the woods: 
M They communicate with the kings, who consult them by 
messengers regarding the causes of things, and who Lhreugh 
them worship and supplicate the deity." The story of 
Chandra Gupta's accession to the throne of the Nandas is 
dramatised in the Sanskrit play named Mu Jr a RaJisfuua . by 
ViMkhadatta, which has been translated by Professor Wilson.* 
In this we see that Jains held a prominent position at the 
time, and ( hanakya—also called Vishnugupta and Kautilya— 
who was the prime Agent in the revolution, employ* a Jain as 
one of his chief emissaries. 

We are therefore not without warrant for assuming that 
Chandra Gupta was a Jain by creed. At the period when he 
becomes associated with Bhadrabahu, he was much trouhled 
in mind on account of sixteen dreams with which he had been 
visited. These arc mentioned in many narrative* relating to 
him. Bhadrabahu in the course or his travels having come to 
Pataliputra, the capital, the king consulted him as to their 
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interpretation, and was dismayed at the coming troubles which 
they portended, including the twelve years of famine. He 
seem 1 ; consequently, impressed by Bhadrahahu’s exhortations, 
to have resolved to retire from the throne, and to place him¬ 
self under the guidance of this the most distinguished Jain 
teacher then living, for the right performance of penitential 
acts in view of the impending calamities He was, as Mr. V. 
A. Smith has pointed out,' not fifty years of age at the time. 
He is not expressly stated to have died, and no sjjecial reason 
appears for his death at this early age. Had he fallen in 
battle, or his life been cut short by accident or disease, the 
circumstance could not fail to have been mentioned. But if 
he retired from the throne in order to devote himself, in accord¬ 
ance with the dictates of the Jain religion, to an ascetic life in 
the last stage of his existence, 1 and accompanied Bhadrabfihu 
to the South, this affords a reasonable explanation of his early 
disappearance from public notice and of the silence regarding 
his further career, for absolute renunciation of all earthly ties 
was of the essence of the vow he had taken. On the other 
hand, the southern accounts represent him as living an ascetic 
life at Sravana-Belgoja for twelve years after the decease of 
Bhadrabahu.“ HU death then occurred when he was about 
sixty-two years of age, which seems more natural and so far 
entitled to credence. 

That ..the north of Mysore may even at that period have 
been a part of the Maurya empire la not beyond probability. 
For the Edicts of A«>ka are evidence that it was so two 
generations later ; and as the only conquest Asoka is said to 
have made was that of Kalinga or Orissa, it follows that the 
rest of his empire was inherited from his predecessors. If it 
lx? true, moreover, as above stated, that the Nan das ruled over 
Kuntala, then the Mauryas naturally' acquired it in succession 

' Em. u$. 
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to them One inscription, indeed Sb .263), «ay* that 
Xiigakhamla (the Shikarpur tilmjJ “was protected by the 
wise Chandra Gupta, an abode of the usages of eminent 
Kshnttrivas **; but this Is of the fourteenth century and too 
much cannot be built upon it. (X special interest, however, is 
the statement in the work by 1 laftsh&na before referred to, 
that when, as describe! In the Sravana-Rejgoja inscription, the 
M'lgfta were sent on their way, “they went by the guru’s 
direction to the Puitunfa country, situated in the South."' 
ThU whs a province in the south-west of the Mysore State. 
It is mentioned in the second century by Ptolemy os Poun- 
nata. ~ where is beryl." It U also named in the fifth century 
in connection with the Ganga king Avinita (Cg 1). whose son 
Llurvvinita married the Punnad king's (laughter, and united it 
to the Ganga territory An inscription of the Punnad Rajas 1 
gives Kitlhipura as their capital, which is identified (Mg 56} 
with Kittiir on the Kabbani river in the Ifeygadadevankoje 
talui}. One of the ancient rock inscriptions on Chandragiii 
(SB 7 records the death of a Jain gum from Kittur. 

To turn now to the Edicts of Asoka. They are also cn. 
graved on the natural horizontal surface of the rock, in three 
places near to one another in the Molakalmuru taluq. The 
most perfect is on a big boulder at the north-west foot of 
Brahmagiri (Mk 21). The other two, which arc much effaced, 
arc one to the north of Siddapurn, which is about a mile to 
the west (Mk 14 , and the remaining one on the Jatinga 
K&mcsvara lull, about three miles to the north Mk 34;. 
They are all three virtually alike, but differ from three some¬ 
what similar ones in the north of India,—those at Bairat in 
ksjputina. Ru pn.lt h In the Central Provinces, and Sahasrum 
in Bengal, in containing two edicts and not one, of which the 
second is a brief summary of the precepts of Jkxmma or the 
moral law. Another iiecuiiarity is that, although they are 
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inscribed in the iJrahtni characters, 1 written from left to right, 
common to these edicts in other parts, the last word, in which 
the scribe states his profession, is in the Kharoshth] characters,® 
written from right to left, which ate found only in the extreme 
north-west of the Punjab. The dote of these edicts is believed 
to be expressed in the figures 256 which occur at the end of 
the first edict, and which are understood as referring to the 
number of years from the death of Buddha, though they have 
been also interpreted in many various and quite irreconcilable 
ways. 1 The edicts themselves would thus belong to the year 
331 tu. This was tiic lust year of Asoka’s life, and thirty-eight 
years after his coronation-anointing. Dr. Fleet professes * to 
have discovered that " particular interest attaches to the Mysore 
versions, because the Brahmagtri text discloses the fact that it 
w'a* framed on the anniversary of Asoka's abdication, and when 
lie was living in religious retirement on the hill Suvamagiri, 
still known as Songir, which was one of the hills surrounding 
the ancient city of Girivraja in Magadha." Whether all this 
be so or not is by no means determined.' 

Hu: language of the edicts is what is known as Magadhi, 
w»ith some local peculiarities. All three in Mysore begin in 
the same way, with greeting from the Ayaputa (Aryaputra or 
Prince) and the Mabam.it,is (high officials) of Suvannagiri 
(identified aa above) to the Mahtmfitu • of hila (possibly Sidda 
ht Skldapura). The edicts arc introduced with the formula 
“ Devanam Piyc commands ’* or •* Thus says Devanam Piye.*' 1 

°tdia 1 ).-v.inJc*ri a*ut tSbci atpluiUn, of In.dca_ ll i» oppirriitly i,l 
iwntitir utij;iri. sivl wju tntrulnccd hum traits in about the n inth CenUuy b l liu! m 
Wieuxsu wigtH »,*« *!-> I«r. rtomal fal it ^ f t xxxr 2$ ^ 
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This name (DevanSm priyah), meaning “ Beloved of the gods" 
was a royal title borne by the Maury a kings. It is sometimes 
used alone, but more often in conjunction with the king's 
name. It thus occurs as an epithet of Piyadasi .’’Priyadarsf) 
and ot Dasaralha his grandson. The main object of the 
present edicts is to exhort all classes to greater effort in pious 
duties. In doing this the king adduces his own example, how 
while la: w as a lay disciple he did not exert himself strenuously, 
hut after he entered the sacred Order he did so, and as the 
result the men who were (regarded as) true In Jambu-dvipa 
fwere shown to be) false, together with the gods. This was the 
fruit of effort or exertion, and in the same way the lowly, as well 
as the great, could by exertion attain to ftmrgu (or heavenly bliss). 
A precept to this effect is quoted, suid to have been delivered by 
the Vyutha ( or the Departed, that is Buddha) ^56 <? years ago). 

H ith regard to the various circumstances referred to in the 
above summary. The king, in the thirteenth Rock Edict, had 
proclaimed that remorse on account of the slaughter and de¬ 
vastation that attended his conquest of Kalinga, which was 
effected in the ninth year of his reign, had made him resolve 
for the future to maintain peace and devote himself to religion. 
At length he became a Buddhist—and he here says that during 
the time when he was an nfiiftaJka (or lay disciple) he did not 
put forth much effort. But more than six years before our 
present inscriptions, be entered the sahgha (or sacred order) 
and vigorously exerted himself. What ensued from these 
special efforts has been stated above, but the sentence is elliptic 
and not over dear. It is generally agreed, however, and there 
can be no question, that the reference is to the Brahmans, who 
arc designated throughout Hindu literature by several terms 
which mean - gods on earth." As M. Senart says: - After his 
conversion the king proceeded to deprive the Brahmans of the 
almost divine prestige they enjoyed throughout the whole of 
India." Their authority being rejected, their gods were also 
deposed That it was to Buddhism the king wa* converted 
there car, be no doubt. Previous to this change of faith lie 
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was apparently a Jain. Akbar's minister Abul Fail says in 
the Ai/t-i-Akfrari that ASoka introduced Jainism into Kashmir, 
and this is confirmed by the Raja-tarangntt, the Brahmanical 
history of Kashmir. That he was a Jain has also been de¬ 
duced from his edicts. 1 But some are of opinion that he 
followed the Brahman creed. His conversion at length to 
Buddhism was not signalised by persecution of bis former co¬ 
religionists. but by inducing a revolution throughout India in 
the public estimation of them. In short, the members of the 
Order no doubt took advantage of the king's presence and 
adhesion to influence him to depose their rivals, whether 
Brahmans or Jains, from their former pre-eminence. This 
action of his does not invalidate the express injunctions to 
toleration contained in so many of his edicts, wherein he in¬ 
culcates more than once the duty of reverence to and the 
bestowal of alms upon both Brahman as and S nun anas 
Toleration was denied only to their false claims. On the 
other hand, it would be strange if no trace whatever could be 
discovered of the resentment which would naturally be evoked 
by so jiowcrful though silent and peaceful a revolution in time- 
honoured beliefs. And we may perhaps find a trace in the 
fact that Devanampriyab, as one word, is explained by 
Katyiyana in the Viirttikas to Pan ini as synonymous with 
murt/ui , a fool! This was a very characteristic retaliation, if 
so meant, and tile use of the word thus authorised has come 
down even to the present time, and is common, 1 am told, at 
all events among the Brahmans.* 

The second edict in our inscriptions is as follows: “ Thus 
says the Beloved of the gods:—Obedience should be rendered 
to mother and father, bo also regard for living creatures 
should be enforced. Truth should be spoken. These virtues 
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of the sacred law should be practised. So also tl»c teacher 
should be honoured by the pupil, and towards relations due 
respect indeed should be shown. This is the ancient standard 
(of piety), this conduces to long life, and this should thus be 
done. There is a striking resemblance here to the fifth 
commandment of the Mosaic code. The whole tone Indeed of 
the Edicts of A&ka is both higher than anil quite different 
from that of any other inscription* found in India. Solicitude 
for the welfare here and hereafter of all his subjects, high and 
low, is manifest throughout, and it extended even to peoples 
beyond his boundaries in an all-embracing humanity. Ilis 
concern for the latter was shown practically by the despatch of 
missionaries to bordering lands. Among other places, it is of 
special interest to note tluit he sent a (hern named Mahadeva 
to Mahisa-rnandala, the country round Mysore ‘—which must 

therefore have been a place of importance even at tltat period_ 

and a dura named Kakkhita to Vanavial, known a, Hanavad, 
on the north-west of the State. 


2. sAtavAhanas 

Next to our Edicts of ASika, whose discovery formed— as 
has been said by the eminent French authority—an epoch in 
Indian archtcology, the oldest inscriptions that liave been 
found in Mysore are those in Prakrit on a pillar at Malavalti 
in Shikarpur taluq. The first of these (Sk 363) is a grant bv 
Hanttputta-Satakanni, of the Munavya-gotra and Vinlmkadda- 
chutu family, king of Vaijayanti. that is ltanavasi, engraved in 
what are called Cave characters. He commands the maha- 
X'alahhant rajjuka that the village Sahalatavi has been given 

or twanwj; whirl, owrmrm.rrrm U« dnuudfati ,i SUM.ha.uM „ 
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for the enjoyment of the Mattapaftl (that is Malavalli gixl, as 
a Brahman endowment, to Kondamana, a Haritiputta of the 
Kodinya-gotra. It is dated in the second fortnight of the hot 
season, the first day of the first year. In BanavSsi is also an 
inscription {/A. xiv. 333) of apparently the same king, dated 
in the twelfth regnal year, in the seventh fortnight of the 
winter, the first day. In this the Maharaja's daughter, the 
Mahabhfiji Sivakhada-Nagastri (Sivaskanda-NagaArl) makes 
the grant of a naga (the cubra In the middle of the slab on the 
margin of which the inscription is engraved), a tank, and a 
rtfuira. Moreover, in the I iligunda pillar inscription (Sk 176) 
SStakarnni is named as one of the great kings who had 
worshipped at the temple there. Again, to the west nf 


Chitaldroog, on the site of an ancient city whose name is said 
to have been Chandra vaH, were found 1 in 1888 a number of 
leaden coins, among which were some bearing the legend 
u Sadakaiia-Kajal 3 ya-Mah;irathisa,"— that is, Satakarnni-Kaia- 
laya-Maharathi — surrounding a humped bull, and having on 
the reverse the Buddhist symbols of a bddhi tree and a chaitya. 

These are all evidence that the north-west of Mysore was 
at that period in possession of the kings who bore the general 
name of Satakarnni. They are often spoken of as the 
Andhras, and identified with the Amiara; described by 
Ptolemy as a powerful nation, and also mentioned by Pliny. 
1 he Parana*, however, seem to call them Andhrabhrityas, or 
servants of the Andhras. But from inscriptions in the western 
caves it appears more correct to cal! them iktavahanns.’ a 
name from which has arisen the form .‘villvahana. The Indian 
cm named after SalJvahana, reckoned from a.D. 78, is in 
general use. For many centuries it was called the Saka-knia 

-u SlS'x rf ,km ' t "r—«**. 
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or Saka-nripa-kala—the time of the Sakas or of the Isaka kings. 
Hut eventually the word iaka came to be misunderstood a* 
itself meaning era, and to distinguish it, was then called the 
Salivaluna-saka. A reminiscence of its origin is. however, con¬ 
tained in Sk 281. of 1368, which is dated in the Satavahana- 
jlaka instead of the Salivahana-iaka. So far a- I have observed, 
tlte decided use of the latter term came in with the foundation of 
the Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century. The Mysore 
Stale Ls spoken of in 171 7 as in the Ailivahana country (Cm 109). 

The territory of tlte Satnvahanas extended over the whole 
of the Dckhan, and Satakarnni is called the lord of Dakshina- 
patha in the Kshutrapa Rudradaman’s inscription. Their chief 
capital appears to luive been at Dhanakataka in the east 
Dharanikutta on the Krishna), hut their chief city in the west 
was i’aithan on the Godavari Tlte Ifathigumpba inscription 
of Kltamvela in Kalinga tells 11* of a SStakani in the second 
century B.i ., hut the Satakarnni of our inscriptions may be 
referred to the first or second century A.D. A peculiarity of 
these kings is that the name of his mother always appears 
with that of the king. Thus we have Gautamiputra Satakarnni, 
Vasishthlputra i’ulumayi, and here, Haritiputxa Satakarnni. 
This is a Rajput custom due to polygamy. The actual names 
of the mothers arc not given, but they arc called after the 
gotra of tbeir family priest. 1 The two branches of the 
Godavari which form the Delta are still named after the two 
great queens—die northern is the Gautaml, and the southern 
the Vastshfhi. 5 With regard to the Kajalaya of the coins, he 
was doubtless a viceroy under Satakarnni. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era we find the 
Mahavalis or Banas occupying the cast of Mysore, the 
Kadamhas the north-west (where they succeeded the isSta- 
vahanas), and the Gangas the centre and south. To take these 
up in order. 

' lh. Btthlar, u> C mn it n gtu oB *« *f BkitAut. ttq 

* Sir Wakey F.lUnt, S. t. Grin, rt. 
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The Mahavnlis held the country east from the PatEr river 
and north into the Madras districts. According to one in¬ 
scription (/A. xiii. 6) their territory lay to the west of the 
Andhra or Tclugu country, and Mb 157 describes them as 
ruling a Scvcn-and-a-hulf I^ikh country, having twelve thousand 
villages, in the Andhra-mandala. This seems to have been 
known as the Vadugavali Twelve Thousand" ($//. Hi. 90), in 
Sanskrit the Andhrat-pathah {El. in. 76). They claim 
descent from Mahavali or Malta Bali (Bali the Great) and his 
son Bar.a, whence they are also called Banas. They may 
liavc been connected with Mahabaiipura, known as the Seven 
Pagodas, on the coast south of Madras. Their flag displayed a 
black buck, and their crest was a bull (Mb 126). 

Rali was a Daitya or Banava (or, as we should say. Titan) 
king, who by the power of his penance defeated Indra, humbled 
the gods, and dominated the three worlds. The gods appealed 
for help to Vishnu, who assumed the VSmana or Dwarf in¬ 
carnation, and apjtcaring before Bali as a Brahman dwarf, 
begged for only three paces of ground. This being granted, 
he assumed his godlike dimensions, and with two strides 
having covered heaven and earth, there being no place for 
die third, planted his foot on Bali's head, and forced him 
down to Pataka (the nether w>>rh! and abode of the Nagas 
or serpents), which on account of certain virtues was left in 
his possession. The germ of this legend is found in the Rig- 
veda, where Vishnu is represented as taking three strides over 
heaven, earth, and the lower regions—typifying perhaps the 
rising, culmination, and setting of the sun. 

Biina was Bail’s eldest son, a giant with a thousand arms. 
He propitiated Siva, who agreed to live in his capital, 1 and 
Bana appointed him guardian of the gates, or doorkeeper, 
as the inscriptions put it. Bana's daughter Usha became 


* A f oof ' th< C ,0 Vishnu rurtqu (Kk. V. cW noS.) i!m «*» sAutanura 
to be WrildM*. near ike moult, of tin? Cotrroon. on ihc Mudra* coin. 
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enamoured of a prince she saw in a dream, whom, on being 
shown a number of portraits, she identified with Krishna’s 
grandson Aniruddha. Him her female friend Chitralckha 
then contrived to introduce clandestinely into the princess’s 
apartments. When discovered, he was set red and imprisoned 
by Bana, and a war ensued. Krishna came in person from 
DvSraka to besiege the capital, laiva guarded the gates and 
fought for Bana, who worshipped him vrith his thousand hands. 
But Krishna found means to overthrow Siva, and having taken 
the city, cut off Bana’s thousand hands, except two, with which 
he obliged him to do homage. 

This line of kings was first brought to notice by my 
discovery of the two big stone inscriptions, Sp 5 and 6 
(vol. x), originally published by me in 1881 (/A. x. 36). 
The plates published in 1884 by the Rev. T. Foil Ikes (/A. 
xiii. 6) 1 added to the information regarding them. Many 
inscriptions were later found in the Kolar District (vol. x\ 
and some further details were contributed by inscriptions at 
Tiruvallam, north of Vellore in North Arcot (SJI . iii. 88), a 
place described as Vanapurara (Banapuram), situated in Fcruin- 
Banappadi, the great Bana country, or country of the Great 
Bana (see Brihad Bana, farther on). The records in Mysore 
supply only three dates—338.* 909, and 961. Those at 
Tiruvallam add one—888—but do not specify the name of 
the Bana king whose time it was. 

A table of the Mahavali or Bana kings so far as known is 
appended, with dates where given :— 

* Putiluhrti agnlu by J)r. Kiclliont in 1894 l El. iii 74). 

* Thu dale ha 1 been examined by P» KJuUawn (/.#. nil. 10) and Di. Fleet 
(xvii *39), whu Cad tad) llit week day dhagteefc. 
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Una, 
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{worshipped by *1] ibe liner maids, Ihc Ion! of god* 
anil danoiu) bit (iiNitkwpa. 


Id Uis line *•»* l«>ra 
Ugi tlh i r ija. 

After many BAr>i tings lad puwl »«*y, there were 
Nanttirarmau 

VijayiiUtys 

NadliGrallihlu Mai lad era NanJivximma, jjS 
J ays • Nan.iiv Atmma 
Vijayirlitya 

Malladcra Jagadrka mails 

. Una Vidyiifiiaia, Viimunldily. JaymnirrB, 

^ f- ^“‘MJ-rithenpnti 1 ,X *on of Krmgumeannm. . 
Jharntma axaharija Mranuhtnija-l'emmanadigal (the Gang. kln^i^mi^Tu" 

Prahhumcru 


Viltramidilya, (?) gS8 

Vijayidily., Bcjeyitla. Pugilvlpp.nr-gmy.h, 
friend rflfiBSS klS^ ting. ^.3) 




ruling under the Fall.tr. or Dill,, ->43.966,. 

The first Ganga king, Kongunivarmma, who is assignee! 
to the second century, is said (5//. u. r« 7 ) to havc u . Cn 

consecrated to conquer the Bana country. and in DB 67 to 
be a wtld-firc in consuming the stubble of the forest Ban* 
Mayurafannma the progenitor of the Kadambas, at about 
the same time is said fSk 176), when an outlaw- in the forests 
of briparvata (KarnGl District), to have levied tribute from 
Bnhad Baja (the great Bana*) and other kings. The Chdla 
kmg k.HI-Valavan, who reigned about 105 to 120, married the 
princess Sithathukai. claiming descent from Mahabali. She 

fTo S rt b!y n hC ft* ° f a in lhc country' 

(no doubt a Bana), The Kolar volume gives an account of 

sue eta 1 s as the various inscriptions there supply regarding 

i !f ,bi ‘ ** U4^. i, farnUhr. , clur to fail per*. 
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the Ban.is. The first Nandivarmma is said to have promoted 
the fortunes of his family, and obtained the crown and the 
throne amid the-blessings of Brahmans. He was possessed of 
mighty elephant and other forces, which secured hint against 
conquest by the most powerful kings. Maliudcva Nandivarmma 
is said to have been like a sun in waking up the lotus lake of 
the Dana family, and in compassion for all living things in tl»e 
three worlds was like Bodlusattva or Buddha. 

For other references—the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
(655-680) is said (IA. vi 75 ; Snvtt Pagodas , 127 to have 
conquered K.ijamalla of the Mahamntla family, that is the 
kings of Mamallaipura, the common name for Mahitbalipura— 
in other words the Mahavaliv Under the Gangas in 776 
the Nirgunda Yuvaraja, Dundu, is said (Ng 85.1 to have put 
the Bana family to confusion. The Ganga king Nltimiirgga, 
in about 850, is said (Mb 228) to have captured Banarasa's 
M.ihur&jara-nad, which was chietly in the ICadapa District. 
The Chola king Vira-Narnynna or Parantaka in 921 claims 
{Stl. ii. 387) to have uprooted by force two Bana kings, and 
conferred the title of Banadhiraja on the Ganga prince 
Prithuvipati II, great-grandson of Sivamara I. The Banas, 
therefore, though claiming friendship with Krishna Raja, no 
doubt a Rashtrakiita king and an enemy of the Cholas, -cem 
to have lost their independence in the first half of the tenth 
century. Hence we find (Mb 126) Sambayya in 961 ruling 
a district under the Pallava king Iriva-Nolamba or Liilipa. 

But they by no means disappear from history. The Bana 
kingdom iv mentioned along with others in southern India 
of the twelfth century in Vaidyanatha's Praia fa - Kadriya. 
Trivikrama-deva. the author of the Prakrit grammar Trivikrnwa- 
fri/ti, of probably the fifteenth century, chums to be a descend¬ 
ant of the Bina family (IA xiii. 13J. Moreover, inscriptions 
at Srlviliiputtur in the Tinnivclly District show that two kings, 
named Simdara Tol and Muttarasa TirnmaLi, who obtained 
possession of the Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476, call them¬ 
selves Mahavali Vanfidhiraja (ib. \v. 173 
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4 - KADAMBAS 


The Kadambas were independent rulers of the west of 
Mysore from the third to the sixth century, together with 
Haiga (North Kanara) and Tuluva \ South Kanara). They 
were of Mysorean origin, aiid arc identified with Banavasi as 
their capital, which is on the west frontier of the Sorab talnq, 
an ancient city mentioned as one of the places to which 
Ai 3 ka sent a mission in the third century lt.C, and also by 
Ptolemy in the second century A.U Its Brahmanical name 
was Jayauti or Vaijayanti. In later times Banavasi, or 
Banavase, as it is often spelt, was a Twelve Thousand province, 
corresponding more or less with the Shimoga District 

The origin of the Kadamba family is mixed up with 
various legendary stories (sec my My sort GaztUttr, i. 295) 
centering in a Mukkanna or Trinctra and a Mayuravarmma. 
The former, also called Jayanta Ttilochatm, Is described as 
their progenitor, and as a son of Siva and Parvati. The 
country being at the time without n king, he is said to have 
obtained the throne on being spontaneously wreathed by the 
State elephant, an indication of his royal destiny. Mayura¬ 
varmma. 1 apparently of the fourth generation after him, seems 
to have established the family in power, and is hence also at 
times regarded as their founder. According to Sb 179, he 
had seventy-seven successors on the throne. 

A fine (nllar inscription at Talgunda (Sk 176) gises a 
realistic account of the family, beginning with him. But here 
he is named Muyurasarmma, tlic latter affix indicating a 
Brahman. According to this record he was of a devout 
Brahman family of Sthanakundur (Talgunda), an agrahara 
founded by Mukkanna (ace Sk t86) far Brahmans whom he 
had induced to coinc from Ahichclihatra in the North and 
settle here (see also Nj 269), there being none at that time 
in the South. The family had growing near their house a 
kadamba tree, of which they took special care, and thus lie came 

• Some Onrrailult wntr Urn affix ft. .-wrwiim, the .inly i)»>jcrtu>r lu which n ihiu 
it is nc*n met n idi in tluf form. And «o **Jtb it mill/ 
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known as the Kadambas. Along with his teacher, Mayfira- 
sarmma went to the Paliava capital (Kanchl—ConjeeveTam, 
near Madras) in order to complete his vcdic studies. Tlicrc 
he had a fierce quarrel with the Paliava hor*-c or stables,’ by 
which he was so enraged at Kshattriyas lording it over 
Brahmans that, in order to revenge himself, he resolved to 
adopt the life of a Kshattriya. Practising himself in the use 
of arms, he overcame tlic Paliava frontier guards, and escaped 
to the inaccessible forests near Srtparvata fKarnfd District), 
where he beenme so powerful that he levied tribute from 
Brihad Bana (the great Rana) and other kings around. The 
Pa I lavas having led an army against him, he fell upon them 
like a hawk unawares in night attacks, and inflicted such loss 
upon them that they saw it was hopeless to put him down. 
Thus driven to take him as an ally, they recognised him as 
king of a territory stretching from the Western Ocean to 
Premara He was succeeded by his «n Kangavarmma, 
whose son was Bhaginnha, whose son was Kaghu, whose 
brother was Bhagirathi or Kakustha. The latter was a 
powerful ruler, and his daughters were given in marriage to 
the Gupta and other kings. He had a reservoir made for the 
temple (of Pranavesvara at Tfilgunda, now in ruins) at which 
SStakarnni and other great kings had worshipped. His son 
was itantivarmma, who wore three crowns ; in whose time the 
inscription was composed and engraved. 

This vah able and interesting record states that Mayura- 
sarmina was anointed to the throne by Shadanann, after 
meditating on Senapati and the Mothers. In like manner 
other early grants describe the Kadambas as purified by 
meditation on Sviimi-Mahasena and the group of Mothers. 1 
They are also said to be lords of Vaiiayanti (Banaviisi), of the 
M:lnavya-gotra. Haritlputras, and f>ratikritn-svadltyAya-<luirck- 

1 All that the liucriptlcn oj» stain ihU i* UUrm /’alttvihn-taantlimt Imtoitua 
lit'rtna rfaJtitak* 

* itixUnsm. .SenJpoti, end Srinil ■ MebUena all refer to the god of wat, Kiitttktya, 
»tm of Siva. The Seven Mothers, Sajita VJatriVi, ««•*« hi* nutvt, and err idenllhnt 
« uh the Hchtdev 
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(hiipdrns} As the grants arc dated only by the ancient 
system of tire seasons, or in regnal years (running from 2 to 
1 1), they furnish no definite dates for the kings. But one 
(Ad. vi, 23), issued when Knkusthavnrmma was Yuvaraja, is 
ascribed to the eightieth year of his victory txa~vaijuyika\ for 
which there is at present no explanation. 

Certain allusions, however, occur which serve as a guide 
to the Kadainba period. It is known, for instance, trom 
inscriptions that the Chalukya king Klrttivurmma, who reigned 
from 566 to 597, subdued the Kadainba*/ Their independ¬ 
ence must therefore have been before this. On the Malavalli 
pillar (Sk 264 a Kadamba grant immediately follows one 
by Satakarnni, who. when he made his, was in possession of 
HanavaaL* The Talgunda pillar (Sk 176). 

Satakarnni as one of the great kings who worshipped at the 
temple there. Between the time of the fall of the Sata\ Ulianas, 
the beginning of the third century, and that of the reign of 
the Chalukya king Kirttivarmma, the latter part of the sixth 
century, seems thus marked out as the jicriod of Kadamba 
independence; during which also they claim to have performed 
many horse-sacrifices—evidence of supreme power. 

This estimate is confirmed by other considerations. For 
the statement that Kakustha gave hi* daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings most probably refer* first to 
Samudra Gupta, the only one who is known to have made an 
expedition to the South, a* recorded on the pillar at Allah*- 


• Tim 'liinrjlt phrmc i. rm.lrrr.1 tjr lit. Kklbom UU. vi 17), the 

niuiul 1..I « evil) a. (heir varre.l text." «nd hr iildt. “ II ihii Uiirrpieuiioo 

, K contei | cannot help thinking iliui the epitho allmlr. to ilte hu^iy «l the 
kadaml^.. « loM h. the mwrlplten. So twig « the KJuUn.be. net. 
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xiiullv sacrixl duly fnt to ««|U«c cowl end evil; to dn v wa. what the nudy 
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bad,' and this took place in the latter half of the fourth 
century. Then the G*ngn king Tadnngata Mftdhava, for 
whom we have (Sk 52) the date 357, is said to have married 
a sister of the Kadamba king Krishtmvarmma. Site was thus 
a daughter of Kakustha, and the Ciangas arc another royal 
family to which one was given But her son was ati infant on 
his mother's tap wlirn he was crowned in 430. and so here 
again tve get the end of the fourth century for the time of 
Kakustha. The rare metre, too, which is employed in the 
main part of the Talgunda inscription is one that has been 
Touml only in a few documents of the fourth or fifth century. 
The victory in the eightieth year of which Kakustha was 
Yuvanija might (if it is correct) perhaps refer to the events by 
which Mayuravormma to give his name in the form of that of 
a king) gained his throne, which would thus be at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century. But if he had predecessors 
going back four or five generations, the rise of the Kadamba* 
may safely be placed early in the third century, the time at 
which the Satavahana [lower came to an end.* 

Our attention may now be directed to the old Anaji in¬ 
scription iDg 161). This informs us that Krishnavannma- 
Raja's army was totally defeated in a battle with Nanakkasa- 
Pallat.i-Raia, and that the prince Sivanandavarmma, whose 
country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence from the 
world ami gave himself up to a life of ]>cnancc. That 
Krishnavarmma was a Kadamba king there can be little doubt, 
and Sivanandavarmma was probably his son. The latter was 
perhaps responsible for the disaster, anti may have been the 
governor of a province in the cast of the Kadamba dominions. 
Hut he is described as devoted to the feet of his mother and 
father, and to be bom also in the family of the Kckayas, who 
made intermarriages with the Iksbvakus (perhaps the Gangas, 
who claim to be descended from Ikshvaku). Now the 
Kadamba king Krishnavarmma is said (B! 121 to have 

* Cl. Su. 1. 

* The laical dale aaugria! lo die iiiuratiaim i* about 318 a.o. (ace UtuiiiUukar, 

f.ar. 45 -.. 
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married a daughter of Kaikeya, and this identifies him with 
vanandavarmma's father. Vishnuvannma was the eldest sun 
bom of the union, and £ivaiuutdavarinma would thus appear to 
have been a younger brother of his. That bitter hostility existed 
at this period between the Kadambas and the PaJIavas we have 
evidence in the statements (/A. vu that Mrigciavartnma was 
a destroying fire to the Fa!lavas, and that kavivarmma uprooted 
Chamiadamla, the lord of Kiinchl. am! therefore a l’allava. 

Hy collocating the various items regarding them the follow¬ 
ing table’ may be constructed of the Kadambas;— 


MuJXi'ivu. Tiint-tm. Ttl^Vickiw 
Mlutbuliwrai* 
MdlUitUlra 
('liasuttiv.'ttmma 1 


C lunilravArmnu tt hnwbn 

. 

Ma)ufa»arBur.A, 

Kangavanmua 

Htugiraiha 

lUghti llliigttdlhl, Kigali.-, KiiualtUYJIliuu* cmtirf f.-mlli cenimy) 


Siimvjtrmitn. Kn»lm»vjiiiinin I. 

SJtaliiaiaviunima in. list li.mcluo ut Kaikeya 


Mfigevn-aimnii, MtmlhitfiTajuinu 
M figew-arAx jrmim 


Ravivatnmu UliluuPaiminj SJvjiaibj 

I 

Homaimma 


Vbitimvatuitiia, ''lYjutaniUvainimo, 

\ uimuiOu wo* atao at the Kiikaya 
family 

Simla vatmnu 

I 

Kftontavarnima II 
IVnwatmm* 


1 Thr 1 nr in »nt. *»K. Intn-L jv Miiains 4ivimu usiuaWta. fu» «hkb 1 im *m- 
able to account In I hr itmve. tbe emcl fi.xili'Xi an-.! tc!aluilitlii|> of Martlllitji- 
mrmmn arc not known, tnn in -fifo tMi llOi the (imp king IHimnnM > It) a 
ringnlar miasakc. callwl the Mlt»dh4tfivaintm* *>i dut age. jjutnd uf >br Mamlblttl, 
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Of the predecessors of MayOravarmma we have no inscrip- > 

tions. unless Stvakhadavartnma (Sivmskandavarmnua) of the 
Malavalli pillar represents one But Mukkanna is often 
mentioned, and seems to be an historical j>crson. In Sk 186 
he is said to have founded the SthiinnkundQr agrahura. the 
existence of which before the time of Mayuravarmma is clear 
from tire Talgunda inscription. In fact, the Brahmans settled 
there from the north arc said to have made an effort later to 
leave the province. But they were brought back again, and in 
order to prevent a repetition of the attempt, were compelled 
to leave unshorn a lock of hair on the forehead, as a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark. From these are descended the present 
Haiga or Havika Brahmans of the north-west of Mysore, who 
wear their hair in that fashion. Ethnologically, their colour 
and features support the tradition of a northern origin. Of 
the other kings, the first Chandravarnuna appears to be the 
Chandrnhasa who is the hero of a popular romantic talc; the 
second one is perhaps the progenitor of the Coorg race. 

The Kadamba dominions seem to have been at times 
divided, and ruled by more than one king, while at others they 
embraced an extensive united empire. Hence the statements 
that Bhaglratha was the sole ruler, and that Santivarmma had 
three crowns. The latter is said to have been master of the 
entire Karmuita region, while Krishnavarmma 1 is described 
as the sovereign of Dakshinftpatha or the South. Iltough the 
proper capital was always BanaV&si, there were other royal 
seats,—at Palasika (Ilalsi in Bclgaum District}, at Uchcha- 
sringi (which I am inclined to think may have been L'chchangi- 
durga near Molakalmuru. and not the well-known one south 
of Bcllary), and at Triparvata (not identified J. The royal 
insignia, either at this period or later, were the lion crest and 
the monkey flag, and a musical instrument called /vnna/ti. 

The kings are styled dharmma-maharajadhiraja, and their 
family god was Jayanti Madhukesvara of Banavasi. 

For some time from the seventh century the Kadambus 
are not prominent, though names occasionally appear, which. 
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owing to the absence of dates, arc not easy to place. Such 
are those of Madhuvarmma Sk 66 ), who must belong to the 
earlier jtcriod, Kumiavarmma (Kp j 8 ), and Madivarmma 
(Cm 138 ). On the other hand we know- from Mb 38 and 
50 that the Kadnmba princess Div.mibikfi or Divalnbbarasi 
was married to the I'allava Nolamba king Vjta-Mahendrn, who 
reigned from about 878 to 890. 

Hut from the end of the tenth century the Kadambas 
emerge as rulers of various provinces. This was a period 
of general subversion of old dynasties in the South. The 
R&shtrakftyas were brought to an end, and the Western 
Chalnkyas regained ascendancy. Tire 1 ’allava.s and Kastem 
Chalukyas were subdued by the Old las. who also overthrew 
the Ganga sovereignty in Mysore. The lloysalas were there 
rising to power, and the Nolambas. who were I’allavas, having 
subjected the Mahavulis or lianas, whom the Chdlas finally 
absorbed, were forming the Xolumbavadi province of Mysore 
Following upon this period of general commotion and transi¬ 
tion, we find Kadambas ruling Hayal-nad (the W'ynaad from 
the tenth to the twelfth century, Manjarabiul in the eleventh 
century, llangal Tin Dharwar and Goa from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century, Lunkc (near Molakfdmuru, in the eleventh 
and twelfth century, Nagarakhanda the Shikarpur taluq) in 
tlte twelfth century', and the Ilanaviisi Twelve Thousand the 
Shimoga District) from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 

Inscriptions of the twelfth century give us different versions 
of their origin and genealogy’. Sk t 17, at Ilclg^mi, derives 
them from a person named Kadamba, who had four arms and 
an eye in his forehead, and who was bom trom a drop of 
sweat that fell from the forehead of Hara or Siva. From him 
were descended Mayuravarmma. Ravivarmma. Nrigavarmma, 
and Kfrttivarmma, in whose line arose Vikrama Tailapa or 
Tailama, whose son was Kfima-Deva, whose son was Malta, 
whose son was Soma, ruling the Banavasi country in 1118.' 

' An intcriptina <*f l Kit at Karpubri in lint llmyjl Ului) gi»r» tttus.li itwsc *10*11 

( 64 . x. MO 
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hlg 35* at Hwihar, derives the family from Mayfiravarmma. 
also called Mukkanna, who was bom to Kudra or laiva under 
a ktUumkrt tree. On account of the eye in his forehead, the 
Crown could not be bound there, as it would cover up the 
eye. The crown or diadem was therefore bound near his 
lenee. where it would show well. Growing up in the shade of 
the badutnba tree, his family became known as the Kadambas. 
In course of time Hartnina-lJeva was born in the line, 
wliosc son was Boppa-Deva, whose son was Soyi-I)cva or 
Soma, ruling in the Xiigarakhanda Seventy in about 1160. 
Sk 236, at Barulalikke, s*y< that a king Soma, when 1 'araAu* 
riima destroyed all the Kshattriyns, was saved by his guru 
Asvatthama or Isvaramsa. They went to the Kailisa moun¬ 
tain to worship I’arvnti, and there saw the king Nanda. who 
had been supplicating Siva for a long time for a son without 
result. Suddenly some kniittmhi 1 (lowers fell there, and on 
offering these the god appeared, granting Nanda the boon that 
he should base two sons railed Kadambas, at the same time 
introducing him to Isvaramsa. The two sons thus born were 
Kirttivarmma and Maylavnrmma To the latter was born 
Tayla, whose son was Santa, whose son was Malta. After 
many others, there was bom in his line Boppa, whose son uas 
Soma or Xigalanka-maJIa, ruling in Xiigarakhanda in 1174. 
Of these three accounts, which add little to our knowledge of 
the Kadambas, the first may be of some value. The other 
two were evidently invented for the purpose of glorifying 
Soma-Deva, and the last one to (latter the Kalachuiya king 
Kayamurari-Soma as well. But in the later stages they 
probably give the correct names of the kings who preceded. 

The Kadambas do not disappear from history till the rise 
of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth Century, and the founders of 
that empire may have been connected with them. Actually 
the last Kadamba inscription is Sa 52, the date of which is 
1307. The loyal line sprung from the simple Brahman student 
whose outraged feelings in so singular a manner transformed 
him into a Kshaltriya thus held the field for a thousand years. 
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The Gangas ruled over the greater part of Mysore from 
the second to the eleventh century. Their grants have been 
found in all parts, from Coorg in the west to North Arcot and 

^ Tanjorc in the cast, and from the extreme south of the Mysore 

* State in the south to the Bcigaum District of Bombay in the 
north. To tile time uf Sivamara I (6So) these are mostly on 
copper plates, though a few, such as Mb 263 and ( m 50. arc 
on stone. From his time stone inscriptions arc the roost 
numerous- The Ganga territory was known as GangavSdi, a 
Ninety-six Thousand province, and the existing Gangadikiiras. 
who form the largest section of the agricultural population of 
Mysore, represent its former subjects, their name being a con¬ 
traction from Gangavadihnra. At the time of the foundation 
of the Ganga kingdom its chief city was Kuvalfila Kolarj. but 
the capital was removed in the third century to 1 alakud on 
the Kaveri. in the south-east of the Mysore District. I his 

4 remained the jtermanent capital, although the royal residence 

was 6xed at Mankunda (west of Channapatnaj in the seventh 
century, and at Manya-pura (Mange, north of Nclamangala 
in the eighth century. 

The name, Ganga. of the dynasty is not an ordinary one, 
and the only other occurrence of such a name in history is in 
the Greek and Roman accounts relating to the times ot Alex¬ 
ander tire Great and Scleucus. Chandra Gupta, and the 
Nnndas before him. arc described as ruling over the Prasii and 
tire Gangaridre. The latter, the people of the Ganges valley, 
are mentioned by Ptolemy; and the Latin authors Virgil, 

* Valerius Flaccus. and Curtius also make reference to them. 
Pliny writes of the Gangarid® Calinga*. or Gangas of Kalinga, 
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who, as he terms them gens ntnissnmi , were not so ancient. 
We know Irorn inscriptions that there was an important line 
of Ganga kings in Kalinga in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and Ganga kings continued there down to as late a period as 
the sixteenth century. But the Gangas in Mysore were the 
main line, as the Kalinga Gangas admit Both branches trace 
their name to the river Ganga or (ranges. 

Although Ganga inscriptions professing to be of the third 
century have been found, the earliest which contain a detailed 
account of the origin of the family are stone inscriptions of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the Nagar and Shimoga 
taluqs (the chief being Nr 35. Sh to. 4, 64). If any such of 
older date existed, which is not improbable, they have been 
lost or destroyed According to the above records — which 
were inscribed in the time of the great Chalukya king Vikra- 
maditya or Vikramanka, the son of a Ganga princess—the 
Gangas were of the Ik9hvaku and therefore Solar race. They 
were descended from Dhananjaya, whose son was Hari-ichandra, 
of whom the first two say Dadiga and M&dhava were the 
sons. The other two make them the sons of Padmaniibha 
descended from J-lariichandra, and interpose a number of steps. 
Thus Harischandra's son was B ha rata, whose wife was Vijaya- 
mahadevi. At the time of conception she bathed in the 
Ganga or Ganges to remove her languor, and the son born 
in consequence was named Gangadatta, whence his descendants 
were called the Gangas.' Alter a time there was VLshnugupta, 
who, by performing a certain sacrifice, pleased the god Indra 
and received from him an elephant. Vishnugupta had two 
sons, Bhagadatta and Srtdattn, between whom he divided his 
dominions. To Bhagadatta was given Kalinga, and he ruled 
as Kalinga Ganga. Sridatta Itad the ancestral kingdom, to¬ 
gether with the elephant, which thus became the Ganga crest. 
Later on there was I’riyabandhu, to whom the god Indra gave 

1 Tlir Kalinga Uam at (/A XUL zjy U iliai Tnrvjeni, thu »n <a Vnviti. I„in g 
wllliuui wu. (Jiaclatj aclf-raUafau and pufitillnl the rmr riangi, il.r bamwrr ,-.f 
Uxmm, hy wiiich tnamt he obtained a ton. the inKunqumLle liin,., t*, wlkne 
descetutaoH »rrt v.ctormck hi she wuild m the Oang.i line. 
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rive tokens, with a warning that they would disappear if the 
kings adopted any other faith. At length arose I’admanftbha, 
who by his penance obtained two sons. When, vomc time 
after, Mahipala, the ruler of Ujjayini, suddenly attacked him, 
demanding the five tokens, l'adman.ibha refused to surrender 
them ami prepared for war. But first sent them away, along 
with his two sons, to the South, accompanied by their sister 
and attendant Brahmans. At the time of their departure he 
gave his sons the names Dadiga and Madhava, and the history 
continues only in connection with them. Their line was the 
Ganga line— tml anvayo GaugaftvaptJt (Nr 35). 

When they arrived at Perur, which is still distinguished 
from other I’crurs as Ganga-I’cnlr (in Kadapa District), they 
met there the Jain acharya Simhanandi. He was interested 
in the story of the»e Ganga princes, and taking them by the 
hand, gave them instruction and training, and eventually pro¬ 
cured for them a kingdom. 1 

I his was obtained as a boon from the goddess 1’adinavati, 
who confirmed it with the gift of a sword. Madhava, who is 
said to have been but a boy at the time," seizing the sword 
with a shout, struck with it a stone pillar, which broke in two. 
So favourable as an omen, this feat is mentioned in nearly all 
the inscriptions that refer to him. What the pillar w as it is 
difficult to say, but one account describes it as an obstacle in 
the way of bis gaining the throne (SB 54), The kingdom 
thus founded was named Gangav 5 <Jf, a Ninety-six Thousand 
country. Its boundaries were—north, Marandalc not iden¬ 
tified) ; east, 1 onda-nad (the Madras country cast from 
Mysore): west, the ocean in the direction of Chern (Cochin 
and Travancorc) ; •outh, Kongu Coimbatore and Salem 

* **• '• u a C rfnI 1**» I'J WiafahGli. In liU with 

fl’x 'tmnfu mii, ikt (pm, .if sikatayansi ami f'SjymjiJula (/.I. xj . In 
j ***' ^uwuWudta, *h,. I,rl,^g, t.. lf,c «rw.il ccnturv 1 

,he ^ r -«. ii. 387 itie Gangs UyrsMy ol.ianwJ ».»« Innm 

Uk Brau Suultsnamli 1 ft. mitmtel* vnMbr 

In 35 ami J<. he is r|<*:iibe.l .. *-.,*#£* VmUnmtiy 

Utc m a Simhaxuiiuli nhfl iriAtlr ibe Gdn^i kingdom. 

1 A Unit bo} |dayui« si Mg Inj , 1 jjatw. </n»W///WWi«« Uh wrJ 
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Districts). Its chief city was Kuvalala 1 (Kolar), and its 
stronghold Xandagiri i Nandidioog) 

Tlje first king was Madhava. who was called Konguni- 
vannma,' a title used for ail the subsequent kings of the line, 
and they arc styled dharmma-mabadhtrajah or dharmma* 
maharaj.idhirajuh. They arc said to be of the Kanviiyana- 
gotra, and some records trace them back to Kanva. A line of 
Kama kings ruled immediately before the SatavAhanas. 
Kongunivarmma would naturally be brought into conflict with 
the Rinas, who were in power to the cast and north of Kolar 
He is accordingly said to have been cotnccrated to conquer 
the Bana-mandala. and to be a wild-fire in consuming the 
stubble of the forest called Bantt. Towards the west. Dadiga 
and Madhava arc said to have erected a (httttyalaya at Mandali 
near Shimoga, when on their way to subdue Konkana. The 
date 103 is given for Kongunivarmma in Nj l to. in which he 
is called the first Ganga, and is said to have made a grant then 
of Kudiyala (in the Nanjangud taluq), If reliable, the date 
must have been very early in his reign. The Tamil chronicle 
called Konzudfiit-riijiikkal gives 189 as a date in the first king's 
reign, and he is said to have reigned for fifty-one years. In 
either ease the rise of the Gangas falls in the second century. 

Me was succeeded by Kitiya Madhava, the son of Dadiga, 
bom in Kolala, who seems to have been not at all eager to 
fill a throne, as he is saiil to have assumed the honours of the 
kingdom only for the sake of the good government of his 
subjects. He was of a literary turn of mind, a touchstone for 
(testing) gold—the learned and poets, was proficient in the 
rituhiitra or science of politics, and wrote a treatise on the 
diithikii-sfitni or law of adoption 

Harivarmma. his son. next came to the throne, and he 
removed the capital to Taiekkfuj or Talakad Talavana-pura 
in Sanskrit), situated on the river K&verf in the south-east of 
the Mysore District. He is commonly described as having 

> fhu unit i|ijcu, lolft u Kt.viUU, vul then Kutila. 

* V common farm a Kutupuivaniitua. rod in ntc coet Kotiguliraniima, Km; 
guqtnrmn. i am! tvanginnarmnu. 
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employed elephants in war, and having gained great wealth by 
the use of the bow. Two grants of his time have been found. 
The first {IA. viii. 2 12), obtained in Tanjorc, gives his name 
in the Tamil form Arivarmma. It records a gift by him, in 
247, of the Orckodu village in the Maisu-n.lil Seventy (now 
Varakodu in the cast of Mysore taiuq') under somewhat 
interesting circumstances. A Baudtlha disputant named 
Vadimadagajt-ndra fa rutting elephant as an orator) in the 
pride of his learning affixed to the main door of the palace at 
Talavann-pura a /•/i/ni' as a challenge) in which he asserted 
the claim that he was the foremost scholar in logic, grammar, 
and all other branches of knowledge.’ Whereupon a Brahman 
named Madhava-bhajta put his pretensions to the proof 
(before the Court ), and when the opponent speaker denied the 
existence of the soul, established its existence, and with the 
elephant-goad his speech forced him to crouch down (like a 
vanquished elephant). The king being pleased, gave the 
Brahman the title Yadibhasimlta (a lion to the elephant dis¬ 
putant) and with it the Orckodu village. Whatever objection 
may be taken to this inscription on palaeographical or other 
grounds, it must be confessed that the details related in it 
are singularly in keeping with its professed period. The other 
grant of this king is in the TagadOr plates Nj i 22) of the 
date 266. In this, a Gavunda or farmer who had made 
important captures in a battle at Ilcnjeru (now Hemavati, on 
the northern border of Sira taiuq) received as a reward the 
Appogal village. Yet another record may be mentioned. 
This is Mb 157, the Mudiyanur Bana plates of 338. On the 
back of the first plate i> an erased Gonga grant, which, as far 
as it is legible, goes down to the time of Harivarmma, but no 
fresh information regarding him is to be obtained from it. 

* tlanrha. on* of the U>un.J.iy village*. (till exhu. The UuuipUon* u V«a- 

liAJu up|K«r In Mr 461« 49, one of which u in Tamil X<»t to Varakiklu 1. ij» 
ancient r«U|;r of Vaiu^m for Uocn^uu, lha: <ec My «a>l 551 connected 

•nth » C luluVy.vr. Unuly of llw name of CVofigi. 

1 The palmyra leaf cnaitttmly toot for writing upon. 

* One i. remimU.l of Mmtln Luther uhxmc ^ U» .he <><*•' of ,bc church 

at \\ itttniwri;. 
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His son Vishnugopa next became king. He is said to have 
been devoted to the worship of gurus, cows, and Brahmans, and 
seems to have set aside the Jain faith for that of Narayana 
(Vishnu;, for the five tokens before mentioned now vanished. 
In one place ^DB 67) his mental energy’ is said to have been 
unimpaired to the end of life, implying that he lived to a 
great age. In kingly policy he was the equal of Bn'haspati, 
and in valour equal to £akra (ludra). 

His son, or grandson, Tadangala Madhava, followed.* 
Of him it is said (Dl) 68) that his two arms were grown 
stout and hard with athletic exercises, and that he had 
purchased his kingdom by his personal strength and valour. 
He favoured the worship of Tryambaka (Siva), and revived 
the donations for long-ceased festivals of the gods and 
Brahman endowments, being daily eager to extricate the ox 
of merit from the thick mire «>f the Kali-yuga in which it 
had sunk. He married the sister of the Kadamba king 
Krishnavarmma. and she, as above shown, must have been a 
daughter of the famous Kaku-.tha. There arc two grants of 
this reign. One (Sh 52 ; lA. vii. 172;. of apparently the date 
357, is on plates engraved in a curious jumble of alphabets, 5 
and records a grant of land to a Gavuda or farmer who forced 
his way into Henjeru (see above) and rescued Rajaraalla’s wife 
and guards. The other h Mr 73. of his 13th year, about 370. 
In this he makes a grant, on the advice of the acharya Vtra- 
deva. for the Arhad temple in the Tcrbbolal village of the 
Mudukottfir district. 1 he fragmentary stone inscription Mb 
263 also stops at this reign. 

The son born to Madhava by the Kadamba princess is 
known as Avinita. Several inscriptions state that he was 
crowned when an infant on his mother’s lap. He may 
therefore have been a posthumous son, and his father 
evidently had a very long reign. Avinita was brought up 

' Accenting to Sit 4 la- arts the w, of I’lithivICaup, who wma the **, ,rf 
Viih^iugu[a, ami hi» tat her carmen have come to (he Ihtotic. 

* Other uutoBvt* of |>lat» enpxirtl m a utnilat mixed huhioti are the Kalrnra 
«<anga inxnptiort* in /A. xtr. lo and El. tiL aju. 
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as a Jain, the learned Vijayakirtti being his preceptor (Mr 
72 . The king himself is described as being the first 
among the learned, of unstinted liberality, and devoted to 
protecting the South in the maintenance of castes and 
religious orders (DB 68). The grant of his first year (Mr 

72), which from DB 67 we can assign to 430, was made to 

two Arhad or Jain temples, one at Uranfir and the other at 
Perflr. In the latter ease the grant consisted of a fourth 
part of the kttrshapana ‘ levied as outside customs. In 

DB 67. which is of his 29th year, 459, a Briihman of 

Tippflr (in Dod-Ballapur taluq) was given a village called 
M£iQr (perhaps the one in Sidlaghatta taluq), with freedom 
from all the eighteen castes. This is an interesting allusion, 
as evidence of the antiquity of these /mat, composed of the 
agricultural, artisan, and trading classes, who form the Right- 
hand and I^ft-hand tactions. The king, it says, at this 
time held Brahmans as supreme, and was devoted to the 
worship of Hara (Siva). Still, in 466 he made a grant to 
a Jain, as recorded in the Mercara plates (Cg t). From 
DB 68 we arrive at 482 for the termination of his reign, 
and seeing that he was crowned at or soon after his birth] 
this is not allowing an unreasonable rime for him. 

Durwmita, his son, thus succeeded him in 482. His 
tutor is described (Tin 23) as -the divine who was the 
author of the SaMdvatdra, M that is, the celebrated Jain 
grammarian Pfijyapada, and he is said (Mi no) to have 
walked according to the example of his guru. He thereby 
acquired a taste for literature, and wrote a commentary on 
fifteen sargas of the A'ir.it.irjunlj.t, a Sanskrit poem by 
Bharav,. He is .Iso no doubt the Durvvinfta named in 
Nr.patung.is A ttvtrijiinuirgga as one of the distinguished 
eary annada authors. He married the daughter of 
Skandavarmma, the Raja of Punnad, who, as a royal 
princess, claimed the privilege of svtjumvara by choosing 

***’ ***** * ■«*«— «*. <*» 
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him for herself, though from her birth she had been intended 
by her father, on the advice of his own guru, for the son of 
another (DB 68). Punnad is of course the Punnata in 
the south-west of Mysore to which reference has been made 
before, in connection with the Jain migration under 
Bhadrabcihu. Many inscriptions state that Durwinita waged 
sanguinary wars for the possession of Andari, Alattur (in 
Coimbatore District), I'orularc (? in Chingleput District), 
Pennagarara (in Salem District), ami other places. He thus 
considerably extended the limits of the kingdom to the east 
and south. He sectns also to have annexed the whole of 
Panniid and Punnad (Tin 23). Another inscription (Nr 35) 
says that he captured Kaduvetti on the field of battle, and 
placed his own daughters son on the throne in Jayasimlia’s 
hereditary kingdom (that of the Pallavas). And this is 
confirmed by the interesting old Siragunda stone inscription 
(Cm 30), in which he is called Nirvvinita. Nr 33 indulges 
in puns on the Vinlta names, and says that these Icings were 
like avi-nftur (riders on the ram, that is, Agni or fire) to 
tire forest the army of axintta (wicked) hostile kings, and 
a-vinitar (unbending) in successful and severe battles,—such 
being their reputation in .nanl (the world). The Vinltcsvara 
temple mentioned in Ch 63 may have been a memorial of 
them. The first grant we have of this king’s time is Bn 141, 
of his 3rd year, 485, recording a donation to a Brahman 
named Vasasarmma. but the details arc missing. Then, after 
those relating to him above referred to, we have DB 68. of 
his 35th year, 517, making a grant at Bempur (Begur 
in the Bangalore taluq) to a Brahman named l^cvasannma, 
who was called Mahadeva. This inscription attributes to the 
king, as in the case of his father, the maintenance of the 
castes and religious orders which prevailed in the South. He 
appears to have favoured the religion of Vishnu. How much 
longer he ruled we do not know. 

But he was followed by his son Mushkara or Mokkara. of 
whom little is known. Savage kings arc said to have rubbed 
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against one another in paying homage at his feet. From the 
inscription published in I A xiv. 229. we learn that he married 
the daughter of the Sindhu Raja. The Mnkkara-vasati men¬ 
tioned in the LakshmCAvara inscription in Dharwar (/A. viL 
tor) must be a memorial of him, and points to an extension 
of the Ganga kingdom in that direction. From this time the 
State seems to have adhered to the Jain religion. 

Of Srlvikrama, son by the Sindhu princess, who came 
next, no particulars arc recorded, except that he was the 
abode of fourteen branches of learning, and well versed in the 
science of politics in all its branches. 

He ha«l two sons, who in turn succeeded to the throne. 
T he elder, Bhuvikmraa, was a great warrior, whose chest was 
marked with the -tears of wounds inflicted in battle by the 
tusks of elephants. He defeated the Pallava king (Narasimhn- 
potavarmma) in a great battle at Viianda. and is >aid to have 
captured the whole of the Pallava dominions. Some other 
details are given in Md 113 and Tm 23. On account of his 
successes in war he received the title Srivallabha, and in Sr 
160 is called Dugga. He made Mankunda (Channapatna 
taluq) the royal residence. From Md ti 3 we obtain the date 
670 for the end of his reign. 

His younger brother Sivamara followed, and ruled to at 
least j 13. The Ercganga of IA xiv. 229, who was governing 
the lore-nail Five Hundred, the Kongal-nftd Two Thousand, 
and the Male Iliousand, and who made a grant to Vinadi and 
Kesadf. the chief temple priests of Panckodupadi, may have 
been his son (though not so stated) who is unnamed in the 
genealogical lists. Sivamara was also known as Nava Kama, 
and as Sishta-priyah (beloved by the good), the name by 
which he describes and signs himself (Md 113), He is more¬ 
over styled Pfithivf Kongani. He had two Pallava princes in 
his charge (Md 113), perhaps as hostages, or as their guardian, 
which goes to confirm the account of his elder brother's 
conquests. They were the sons of the Pallava yuvaruja. who 
is not named, and arc called PallavSdhirajas. Beginning with 
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Xj 26 of thi\ reign, which records a grant in the Punnad Six 
Thousand, stone inscriptions become the general rule. 

It ttu during the sixth and seventh centuries, while the 
Gangas were thus engaged in conquests to the cast and south, 
that we hear of attacks on them in the north-west. The 
Kadamba king Mrigesavarmma claims {IA. vi. 24) to have 
overthrown (utiajf) the lofty (tunga) Gangas, which apparently 
indicates no more than some encroachment on their territory, 
as they were certainly not overthrown in the usual sense of 
that word. The more powerful Chalukyas, who were invading 
the South and subduer! the Kadambos in the sixth century, 
naturally came into contact with the Gangas. Thus Kirtti- 
vamunu, who reigned from 566 to 597, is said (IA. xix. 17) 
to have inflicted damage (avamardda) on them as well as on a 
number of other kings. And in about 608 the Ganga and 
A tup a kings (the latter belonging to South Kanara) arc said 
(EL vi. to.) to have felt the highest pleasure In attending on 
Pulikesi. In 694 they arc said < fjg 06 ) to have been, along 
with the other principal kings of tbr South, brought into his 
service by \ inayaditya. Hut In this passage the Alupas and 
Gangas arc distinguished by the epithet mania, which means 
ancient, of long standing, of original unmixed descent,-— unim- 
peachablc testimony to their having been long established in 
their kingdoms, and that their ancestry could be traced back 
for a considerable period. It also seems to show that they 
were entitled to special consideration. 

1 he Gangas may be said to have reached the height of 
prosperity during the long reign of Sripurusha, who came 
next, and in whose time the kingdom was called the Srt-nrjya 
or fortunate kingdom. He was the grandson of Si van..Ira, 
whose son is not named and had therefore probably died before 
hi-, father. This son may have been the prince Kreganga 
above noted, as the heir-apparent seems often to have been a 
governor of Kongal-nnd, along with other western provinces, 
brtpurusha's personal name was Muttarasa, and he is also 
called Prithivl-Kongani. His date is fixed by Mg 36 of -- 0 
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his 25th year, Gd 47 of 762. and Ng 85 of 776, his 
jotli year TN 1 is of his tst year, Kl 78 of his 

26th year, Mb 80 of his 42nd year. There are numerous 
other records of his time without dates. One has recently 
been found of his 7 th year. 

Il.itinOr seems to be called his town in TN 115, and his 
house wa3 apparently situated there. Perhaps to the time 
before he catnc to the throne Itclnng lit 86, in which he 
appears as ruling the Kcrckunda Three Hundred, and Bp 
13, in which he is ruling the Elenagar-nful Seventy, the 
Avam'a-n.’id Thirty, and the Ponkunda Twelve. The latter 
calls him Madhava Muttarasa, and speaks of the army 

marching against Mahiivali Banarasa. Mi 99 says that 
while Srlpurusha was ruling, the Rattas rose up against 
Gangavadi. But the chief military exploit of his reign was 
a crushing defeat of the Pallavas in a battle at Vilardc. 

Nr 35 says thut he slew the valiant Kaduvetti of Kanchl, 

captured the PaJIava state umbrella, and took away from him 
the title Pertmniinadi, which is always afterwards assumed 
by the Gangas, and is often used alone to designate them. 
He i» said to have written a work on elephants, called 
Gujt-J/fstm. He removed the royal residence to Manya- 
pura (Manne. Nclamangali taluq), and this was before 733. 

Tlie details of the grant in Mg 36, of his 25th year, 
point to the cast of the Bellary District as being within 
the limits of his kingdom northwards. Ng 85, of his 50th 
) car, shows him making a grunt for a Jain temple erected 
by Randiichchi, granddaughter of Pallavadhiriija and wife of 
1 arama Gula, the Nirggunda Kaja, whose father Dundu Is 
described as a confoundcr of the Bana family. In Kl 6, 
of Srlpurusha's 28th year, we have (his son) Sivamara 
ruling Kadambur. In Kd 145 we have his son Vijayaditya 
ruling Asandi-iiad. In Sp 65 we have his son Duggamara 
Ejeyappa ruling Kovalala-nad; in Mb 80, of the king's 
42nd year, the same prince was ruling the Kuvalala-n&J 
Three Hundred and the Ganga Six Thousand, while his 
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queen was ruling Agall; in Mb 255 he was ruling the 
same provinces, and the array was sent against Kampili (on 
the Tungabhadra in the north of the Bcllary District) ; in 
Sp 57, besides the above two provinces, he was ruling Panne- 
n;id, Rclattflr-nad, the Pulvaki-nad Thousand, the Mu~-n5d 
Sixty, and one or two others whose names are not clear. 

Srlpurusha’s son Sivamara Saigotta came to the throne in 
the latter part of the eighth century.' In his reign the 
prosperity of the Gangas underwent a reverse, and they 
became subject to calamities which threatened the extinction 
of the Ganga power altogether. These arose from the 
Rashtrakutas, who had recently, under their king Krishna 1, 
ousted the Western Chalukyas and established their own 
supremacy. Krishna’s son Dhora, also called Dhruva, 
Nirupama, and Dharavarsha, who had sujierscdcd his elder 
brother (owing to the latter’s addiction to pleasure and 
indifference to his royal duties, El. iv. 287;, seized and 
imprisoned the king of the Gangas, who arc expressly said 
(N 1 61 ; El. vi. 248) never to have been conquered by 
others. The motive for this harsh step may possibly have 
been that Dharavarsha, having determined to set aside his 
elder son Katnbha or btamhha in favour of a younger son 
Govinda,—whom he appointed yuvaraja or heir-apparent, and 
to ensure whose succession to tire throne he even offered to 
alalicatc, had it in his mind to compensate the former by 
giving him tire Ganga kingdom. But another account {EL 
iiL ,Q 4) state* that Ganga was one of the hostile kings 
whom Govinda brought into the country as an aid to himself. 
Hence the resentment against Ganga. In any ease, we find 
Knmbharasa in Hg 93 governing the Ninety-six Thousand 
(a common designation of the Ganga territory.) under his 
father. In SB 24, where he is called Rauavaloka Kntnbaiya 
tic is said to be ruling the kingdom of the world ; and in 802 
was still in power <NI 61). After him, in 812. when his 
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younger brother Govinda I’rabhQtavarsha was on the throne, 
wc find (Gb 61 Chaki Kiija was chief ruler ( atihinija ) of the 
entire (a/esAu) Ganga• mandala. This is the latest date wc 
have for the Kashtrakuu occupation. 

Govinda, either, as seems likely, on the death of his elder 
brother, or moved by reasons of compassion or policy, released 
Ganga from his * long and painful confinement." but owing to 
his hostility had again to confine him < El. v i. 249). During 
this period of release may have occurred the victorious attack 
he made at Mudugundiir (Mandya taluq) on the Vallabha for 
kashtrakuta) army encamped there, which may have been the 
cause of his being again consigned to prison. Eventually, 
however, Govinda not only reinstated him in his kingdom* 
but took part in his coronation, he and the 1 ’allav.t (or Ganga- 
I allava, king Nandivarmma binding the diadem on his brow 
with their own hands (Yd do, Nl 60*). The actual ceremony 
may perhaps not have been performed before. Kl 231 and 
(«d 54 show that Sivamara was ruling. According to lA. 
•vsiii. 309, his reign extended into that of the Kashtrakuta 
king AmOghavarsha, who came to the throne in 814. 
Sivamara Saigotta is there presented os his feudatory (the 
solitary instance in which the Gangas acknowledge an over¬ 
lord); the crowning is mentioned; and Sivam.lrn is said to be 
ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand up to Marandalc 
as his boundary (see above, p. 31). He erected a Jain temple 
in Kummadavada (now Kalbhiivi, in Hclgaum District). 

Of Sivamara himself, besides what is said in other places, 
a lengthy account is given in Nl do. He is said, here and 
in Kl 90. to have been brought into a world of mingled 
troubles, or placed in a world of endless calamities, like 
matted pair* of top-knots or twisted top-knots. Hut he 
seems to have been a learned and accomplished man, supporter 
(he fine arts, builder of an ornamental bridge .sec Md (I 3), 
esteemed as a poet, proficient in logic and philosophy, skilled 

II *** no doubt Njunhrummu', claim to l.uugi Ickoii which tot to tug being 
xuYHcii u> join in the pcHbnnantc of tin* impurtrot net of SlAlr. 
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in all matters connected with the stage and drama, and a 
special authority on the treatment of elephants and horses. 
J le wrote an important work on elephants, called Gajilsh^ikani . 
expounding his system (Nr 35). 

During his detention as a prisoner, his son Maroaimha 
claims to rcjwesent the Ganga rule. Sr 160 shows him a« 
the ^ uvariija. under the name Marasing-Ereyap[>a and with 
the title I alls a I rinctra. Two Pallors princes, father and son, 
obtained permission from him to make a grant Tile fatltcr’i. 
name was Koiliyarasa. and from Sb 10 it would seem that 
the Rashfrakuta king Govinda Prebhfltavarsha took KuJli 
into Ins service. Nl 60, dated in 797, ilcscribcs Maraalmha. 
though only Yuvariija, as ruling the entire (ak/uutja) Ganga- 
maiulala, and decorating all the feudatories. Hut lie must 
have died while his father was still in captivity. For Nj 
269 contains the important statement that Sivnmani gave 
charge of his kingdom to his own younger brother Vijayaditya, 
who. like Bharaia. knowing the earth ('or land) to he his 
cider brother, wife, refrained from enjoying her l as his own , 
Sivamara had a second son. who is called Pptlilvlpatf (or 
Pilduvlpati). He gave shelter to refugees from Amoghavarsha, 
ami defeated the I’amlya king Varaguna at Sri-l’urarnbiy-am 
.'near Kumbha kOmim *). But no more is heard of him so both 

he and Vijnyaditya probably died before SivamSra. For the 
latter was succeeded on the throne by Vijayaditya'a son, called 
Rajamalla (or Racliamalla) Satyav&kya, which arc titles borne 
by all the Ganga king, who came after. Rajamalla is said 
(Yd 60) to have rescued from the Rashtrakuta, hi* country 
which they had held too long, as Vishnu in the form of a’ 
Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions He thu 
established his independence; He also married Singap«M.V s 
granddaughter. Pallavadhinlja', daughter, the younger sister 
of Noliunbfulhiraja. But lie was not .suffered to remain un¬ 
molested For the inscription at El. vi. 25 |„f ormi t 

chict named Bank&a was ordered by Amoghavarsba to uproot 

* Stlfm .Uuoni/, ii. jSj. 
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the lofty forest of fig tree*—Gangavadi, difficult to be cut down. 
He accordingly captured Kcdala (Kaidala near Tumkur;, 
« hich was strongly fortified and defended. Having occupied 
that part of the country, Ite drove away the hostile lord of 
Talavana-pum (the Gang* king of TalnkadX He then sprang 
like a Iron across the Kaveri, and shook the dominion of him 
who was even able to shake the world (meaning the Ganga,V 
Hut at this point he was recalled by Ainfighavaraha on account 
of some rebellion at home, which looks like an excuse for his 
having been forerd to retire. But that he took Kaidata may 
be true, as 1 m y and M 84 show ti* a line of chiefs established 
there and at Sivaganga who claimed to be lords of Manyakheta. 
t!>c Rashfrakfifa capital. 

Rajamalla was succeeded by his son styled Nitimargga, a 
title also used by the subsequent kings of this line His real 
name was Ejeyangu, but he is mentioned as Raria Vikrnmayya 
m Yd 60. He gained a great victory (K| yo. Nj 269) over 
the Yallabha army at Rajarammlu, which is to the tiorth of 
the Kolar District. Besides this, he capture,! Banarasas 
Maharajara-nad (Mb 228). This is called iu Ct 30 the 
Marujavadi Seven Thousand, with VallOr as its capitaL It 
was chiefly in the Kadapa District Kl 79 shows that under 
Nitimurggji the I’allava king Nolambadhiriija was ruling die 
»anga Six Thousand, and sent against Bananua a chief named 
I ompalla, who was killed in a battle at MurggepSdJ. At the 
head of the Doddahumli stone (T.\ 9,) is a rude but interesting 
Iws-relief depicting XltimSrgga's death, the exact date of which 

oTo^T"/1;" HiS C,dMt S ° n Sal ^ a - P«~n«. 

One of the king's followers evinced his fidelity by being buried 
under him Nitinurgga’s younger sister Jfiyabbe was married 
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named Butugondra or BGtarasa was Yuvaraja in S70 (Nj 75 , 
and governing Kongal-nful and Pitnful. IlQtarosa is said 
(Nj 269) to have defeated Kajanija (which is a ChOla name), 
and in Hiriyur (Chitaldroog District) and other places was 
victorious over Mahcndra, the Pallava Nolatnba king. Five 
times he overcame in fight the Konga* (Tamil people of 
Coimbatore and Salem ,, who resisted his tying up elephants, 
and he captured many Iicrds .according to old custom. He 
married the daughter of the R.ishtrakuta king Amughavursha 1 . 

He must have died before his elder brother the king, as 
E regang a, his son by the Raslitrakuta princess, became Yuvariija 
(Sr 147* This prince his uncle Kajamalla Satyavakya 
associated with himself in the government, and crowned under 
the name of Ercyappa (Nj 269). The date of which act 
must haw been about 886, as Ag 70 makes Satyavakya's 
37th year corrcsjiond with Ereyappa's 2tst year, and the 
farmers tSth year was 887 (Cg 2). in Hg 103 Ercyappa 
appears governing Nugu-niid and Navale-nad. In Ms ya he 
is ruling the Kongal-nad Eight Thousand, and Hutuga's queen 
ruling Kurgal In Nj 130 ire have Permmadi (the supreme 
king), the Queen, and Ercyappa acting together. In other 
eases we have Perm mad« and Ercyappa acting together, as in 
* N j * 39 . which is of Satyavakya’s 22nd year. Perhaps the 
queen was now dead. In Satyavakya's 29th year we have 
mention of Ereyappa’s son (Kn 4.8;. 

Sh 96 shows Ercyappa reigning as supreme, and lldtuga 
under him governing the Mar^lali-nad. Bn 83 and Kn 52 
are also of his reign; Cp 48 may be, and Cp 161. which is 
dated in 913. Ercyappa Is often distinguished by a special 
set of epithets not used of any other kings of the Ganga line, 
at in Sr 134. Kr 38. Bn 83. He is called in some eases 
Nitimargga (II), as in Ag 26, 61, nnd in others Satyavakya. 
as in Cn 251. But being engaged in hostilities with Mahcndra, 
whom he eventually slew in battle, perhaps at Penjc.ru, he 
obtained the distinctive title Mahendrantaka From Md 13 
ol 895, Mi 52 of 897, Md 14 of 907, and Kd 6 it would 
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appear as if Mahcndra and his sou Ayyapa, both styled 
Nolambadhinija. exercised some authority in the Ganga 
kingdom. But Cm I2y describes an attack upon the latter. 
At about this period the Cholas having suddenly uprooted the 
Bunas, the Chola king Par.lntaka claims in 921 (S/A. ii. 3$-) 
to have conferred the Buna sovereignty on the Ganga prince 
Prithivfpati, grandson of the Prithivlpatl before mentioned, 
giving him the name Ilastiinalln (sec also f.I. j v . 22$). 

Ag 5 and 27 record the death of a king who in the 
former is called Rachamalla Permmilnadi, and in the latter 
NRitnirgga Permmanadi. but they seem to refer to the same 
person. The second says that his death was caused by 
hiccough, owing to phlegm sticking in his throat; and the 
first says that it occurred at Kombale. Both relate how 
certain men committed themselves to death in the fire through 
sorrow for his decease The wording makes the identification 
difficult, hut it seems probable that the king Satyavakyn 
Riichamalla II is intended in both, unless only the first refers 
to him and the second to Ereyappa, who is mentioned in the 
other in such a way as to exclude him. 

Ereyappa left two sons, Rachamalla atid Butuga. The 
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former appears in Ag 61 making H granl j n 92Q 
inai* vAi'««r ___ • m 



Md 41 informs os Hut Batugs, slow Kach.imnlla and look 
possession of .he whole. He was a close fejcnsl of thc 
K.ishtrakutu king Baddetra or .. 
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Butuga rendered him a threat service by slaying the Chola 
king at Takkolam (near Arkonam), and was rewarded with 
thr Banavase Twelve Thousand province (Md 41}, This was 
in 949 (El. viL 194). He may have been assisted in gaining 
his own throne by Kannara, who {El. iv. 249) claims to have 
planted in GangapAti, as in a garden, the pure tree Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree Rachyamalla. BQtuga 
ha3 the distinctive titles Nanniya Ganga ami Gangs Gangeya. 

Among other exploits, he is said (Nr 35) to have taken 
Chitrakuta by assault, and conquered the Seven Miilavas, the 
boundaries of winch he marked out with stones, and gave the 
country the name M a lava Ganga. 

His son by the RashtrakQta princess was Manila Deva, 
and a daughter, married to the son of Krishna ill, became 
the mother of Indra Raja, the last of the RA.shtrakGtaa. 

Mj 67 may be a memorial of her. If so, her name was 
Kundatia - Somidevi. But Butuga was succeeded on the 
Ganga throne by Marasimha. his son by another wife. Of 
him a long account Is contained in SB 38 of 973. He led 
an expedition against Gurjjara or Gujarat on behalf of 
Kannara or Akalavarsha HI (who had made extensive 
conquests in the South as far as Tanjorc, £/. iv. 380), fought 
against the Western Chalukya prince RAjaditya, put down u 
dangerous chief named Naraga (in the Chitaldroog District), 
and brought the Nolamba family to an end. On account of 
this last he has the special title Nolambakulantaka. He is 
also styled Guttiya Ganga and Pallava-malla. He made 
grants in the Dharwar District in 968 (I.t. viL tot, it3> 

He appears to have promoted the coronation of Indra Raja 
In an attempt to maintain the Rashtraku|a power. But this 
was .shattered by the ChMukyas beyond recovery in 973, and 
Indra Raja starved himself to death by the Jaiua rite of 
falUkhaxa at Sravana-Bcjgoja in 983 (SB 57). Marasimha 
had retired to Bankapura in 973 to end his days in religious 
exercises at the feet of Ajitasena, and died in .57 , .* 

kingdom in his reign extended as far as the great river, the 
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Krishna, and included the Nolombavadi Thirty-two Thousand, 
the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Hanavasc Twelve 
Thousand, the Santaligc Thousand, and other provinces whose 
names are gone (£/. iv. 312). 

ULs son Rachamalla Satyavnkya (IV} then came to I lie 
throne.* There is an inscription of his time in Cg 4, dated 
in 97 7. In tliis his younger brother Kakkasa appears as 
governing a province on the bank of the Bcddore, here the 
Lakshmanttrtha. which is still called the Dodda-holc in Coorg. 
For some time past there seem to have been efforts to revive 
the influence of the Jain religion, of which the expiring 
Rashtrakiiu and Ganga dynasties were the principal main¬ 
stay. And under Rachamalla was erected at Sravana-Bclgola, 
by his minister and genera! Chamurula Raya,—who is said in 
TN 6y to have performed many works of merit in the land 
he governed, that remarkable Jain monument and object of 
worship, the colossal statue of Gomata. The date of its 
execution was about 983, and in daring conception and 
gigantic dimensions it is without a rival in India 


Kakkasa Ganga Rachamalla succeeded his elder brother, 
and we have a record of his reign in Sp 59. I., this a chief 

subordinate to him is ruling the Nolambavatfi Thirty-two 
Thousand. l-roni Sr 35 it would appear that Rakkasa 
adopted his younger brothers daughters and son. The latter 
was named Raja Vidyadhara, but may have died, as the king 
is represented as taking special interest in the daughters. 

The only later Ganga king of whom wc have certain 
knowledge is the Nltimirgga of Ch to. dated in 999 in 
which he makes a grant along with a Pallava princess, the 
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cider sister of Nolamba. It is jvossiblc that Cm 3, which is 
of live 6th year of a Nltimargga Ruchamalla, is of his time, as 
the date with a slight correction will work out, according to 
Dr, Kielhom, as cither 989 or 992. Then we have Md 78, 
in which a king called only Ganga Pcrmmatmdi is described 
as ruling Karnnata. There are discrepancies in the date, 
which probably corrcsjvonds with 996. He may be the Ganga 
Raja under whom Talakad was lost, a* SR 45, which relates 
how the Hoysala general Ganga Raja in 1116 recovered 
Talakad from the Chdlas, says he was a hundred times more 
fortunate than that former Ganga Raya. 

The Chftlas, who had been victorious over all the cast of 
the peninsula, taking possession of Kanchl, the capital of 
the I’allavas. and reducing to submission the Eastern 
Chalukyas, with whom were allied the Riishtrakutas and the 
Gangas, now penetrated to Mysore. Ht ill shows the 
Choia king RajarAja-Deva niling in the cast of the State in 
997. His son Rajendra-Chola captured Talakad by 1004, 
and the Ganga power, which had ruled Mysore for nine 
centuries, was brought to an end. 

But the Gangas do not UUapjvear from history. A 
Ganga princess was married to the Western Chalukya king 
Sdm&Jvara I (reigned 1042-1068), and became the mother 
of the kings SOm&vara II (reigned 1068-1076) and his 
celebrated brother Vikramanka (reigned 1076-1126).' Gangas 
were in authority in the Kolar District during the Chflla 
occupation, and were also trusted officers of the Hoysalas. It 
was a descendant of the Gangas, the 1 loysala general Ganga 
Raja, that recovered Talakad from the ChOlaa (Ml 31) in 
f n 6 under Vishnuvarddhana, who then drove the Cholaa out 
of Mysore. The last Ganga representative was the Ganga 
Raja of UmmattQr, who fortified himself on the island of 

> Ji U cumrai that n Ksn>&wU Uynaaty *u k) u(* orwi in <U»U|!« Nq*l, 
apyarCMtiy in M97. which f»ouraaW> >4 Gu>|p The founder, N&nyii- 

(petbap* ? Nanniya-tVcT-at, came fnim the South. He «n .ore redo i by 
lhuig»-Di*» anil fuui other*, the Usl of whom removed the capital to KMuniimta, 
the line enmo to »u end ( Ihj. /torn Xrfui, Uy Ur. G. H il titer). 
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Sivasamudram .it the K'tvcri Fall*, and assumed independence 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. lie was put down 
by the Vijayatmgar king, Krishna Raya, in t ; 11 (El. vii. 18;. 

The Kalinga Ganga kings of Orissa, another brunch of 
the Gangas, have a separate history, of which a summary may 
be seen in tire Bangalore volume. They date by an era called 
the years of the Gangeya family Gangrya-vamSa-satnvalsarti ;, 
the exact period of which has not been determined. They 
are also called the Gajaputi or elephant kings. They ruled 
from the sixth century to the middle of the sixteenth, when 
the country fell a prey to the Muhammadans. One inscription 
of theirs,of about 700, has been obtained in Mysore (Bn 14O;. 

1 he following is a table of the Gatiga kings of Mysore, 
with dates so far as known, taken entirely from inscriptions :— 
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GANGAS •) 

These annals of the Ganga kings of Mysore present a 
consistent and circumstantial account that goes far to disarm 
criticism, and they fill up what is otherwise a blank in an 
interesting and important F >eriod in the history of the south 
Comments casting doubt upon them have been directed 
mainly against minor details, that hardly affect the credibility 
of the chronicles as a whole. Records of so remote and 

a . 1>Cr,0d CO " Id scarcd >' ** expected to be free from 
all difficulties. But though they have been discovered in so 

many different parts of the country, and of such various dates 
covering several centuries, they agree in giving us a generally 
uniform narrative, the incidents of which arc corroborated by 
testimony from other sources, while the dates tally, and they 

are not discredited by anachronisms. This i, the best answer 
to all detraction. 
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PALLAVAS 


The principal opposition, however, from another source, is 
based upon the sweeping dictum that all the Ganga inscrip¬ 
tions on copper plates are spurious, and only those on stone 
genuine. Merely to state this is to expose the credulous 
nature of this paradoxical hypothesis. And it is disproved 
by the fact that the ancient Avani stone fragment (Mb 263) 
and Sirigunda stone (Cm 50) arc contemporary with and 
contain records similar to those on the early copper plates. 
At the same time they render it probable that others on atone 
of like nature formerly existed, as even the Lakshmcsvnra stone 
(/A. vii. 101) may bear witness. Those have been lost or 
destroyed, while the metal plates have survived because they 
were portable and indestructible and could be hidden. In 
view of the general consistency and veracity of the records, 
errors that may be detected here and there in style or 
orthography arc of trifling importance. And the serious 
allegation that they are condemned by the misuse of a more 
modern form of a certain letter in plates professing to be 
ancient has been proved to have no foundation. The per¬ 
sistent opponent of the Gangas here referred to has lately 
expressed (El. viil 55 his willingness, when he feels justified, 
to abandon his present views and cancel anything wrong that 
he has written against them, but not yet. The sooner the 
better is the only comment one can make The truth is bound 
to prevail, 


6 . PALLAVAS 

To revert to the earlier history'.— The Kadambas, as 
previously' stated, succeeded the Satavahanas in the west of 
Mysore, but the Pallavas were their successors throughout the 
Tclugu countries in the cast of the Dekhau, and l’allava 
inscriptions arc found as far south as Trichinopoty. These 
kings are first met with as the Pahlavas, who, with the Sakas 
and Yavanas, are said to have been destroyed {early in the 
second centuryj by G&tamiputra Sfitakarni (AS 117 iv. to8 . 



EARLY ACCOUNTS 
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A little later a Pa!lava named Suvisakha, the son of Kul.iipa, 
was minister to the Kshatrapa Rudraduman HI. viii, 49), 
Pahlava is a Prakrit form of PSrthava, meaning Parthian, here 
especially the Arsacidan Parthians. 

According to tradition, their progenitor, descended from 
SSiivihana who ruler! at Pratishtluna (Paitlian on the 
Godavari), was a Mukunti Pallava. who introduced Brahmans 
into the South in the third century. A principal scat of the 
Pallavas was \ engf between the Krishna and Godavari in 
the e;ist but K.inchl : Conjccvcram, near Madras was their 
chief capital. It was so in the third century when Mayiira- 
sartnma, the Kadamba student, went there (Sk 176), and both 
arc mentioned in tlic Samudra Gupta inscription of the fourth 
century. The Pallavas may have ousted the Mahavalis or 
lianas from the coast regions, and driven them eastwards 
inland. The ancient inscriptions now at MahSbalipur are 
Pallava. 

But the chief cnetnies of the Pallavas. to the eighth 
century, were the Chalukyas, who describe them as bv nature 
hostile, as il there were some radical cause of animosity 
between them. If the ChaJukyas, as their name suggests, 
were by origin Sclcukian, this would account for the enmity of 
Arsacidans. A series of continual wars ensued. In the sixth 
century the Chalukyas, after defeating the powers in the west, 
wrested V .itapi (BUdimi, in the Bijapur District) from the 
Pallavas, and made it their capital. Early in the seventh they 
captured Vengi, and established there the separate Eastern 
Chalukya 1 dynasty. The Pallavas now destroyed VStapi, but 
the Western Chalukyas, who had held it, before long re¬ 
covered their power, and in the eighth century, inflicting a 
severe defeat on the Pallavas, entered KSnehl in triumph, the 
city, however, being spared (K 1 63). The Gangas of Mysore 
hail also been attacking the Pallavas. They took some of 
their possessions in the sixth century, and completely con¬ 
quered them in the seventh and eighth, 

' After rill » pacuUm i|* turn* wllh tfo lm, K j. 
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PALL A V AS 


But the Western Chatukyas, shortly after they had 
triumphed over the Pallavas in the middle of the eighth 
century, were themselves overcome by the RashtrakiUas, who 
retained the supremacy for two hundred years. They made 
the Pallava. king pay tribute, and imprisoned tlte Ganga king. 
Karly in the ninth century, however, they released and 
reinstated the latter, the Rashtrakuta and Pa Hava (or Ganga- 
Pallava) kings united perforralng his coronation. 

I he earliest mention of the I’allavas in the inscriptions of 
Mysore is in Sk I “6. which relates how the Kaduinba 
Maytiraiarmma went to their capital to study, felt himself 
insulted, became an outlaw for the purpose of revenge, and 
was eventually recognised by them as king over a Kadamha 
kingdom in the west. This was in the third century. l'hc 
Pallavas next appear in Dg 161, in which their king Nonak- 
kasa is said to have totally defeated the army of Krishtia- 
varmma, evidently the Kadamba king, probably in the fifth 
century. At the end of the same century the Gauga king 
Durvvlnita captured Kaduvetti' on the field of battle N.nra- 
simhapoUvarmma must have been the Pallava defeated l>y 
the Ganga king Bhuvikrnma in the seventh century, and 
Pallava princes were hi tlie custody of his successor Sivamara I 
(Md 113.1. In Kl 63 Nurasi mha pft ta varm ma is named as 
having erected certain of the temples in KiinchJ, and Nandi- 
jvitavannma as the Pallava who suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hand* of the Western Chalukya king Vikramldityn 
Saiyasrayu in about 733. The Pallava fiom whom the 
Ganga king Srtpuruslia in the eighth century took away the 
title of Pcrmmiinadi is called, as usual, Kaduvetti. Then we 
have (Yd 60. M 60;, in about 813. the Pallava king Nandi- 
vunnma, who took part (perhaps as being a Ganga-Pallava) 
in the coronation of the Ganga king Sivamara 11 . 

• Thu u 1 he f«nin-e» ifcdguOntt in Itucrijai*,* he th* f,lU« kiw |r 

wi*t* In U* lauiuiu/ Kbrty tugtn l„ V,ib Am* Hunui. The l-alUr*. ... 
*l.» c::llril KiiiUvu. 



7. NONAMBAS OR NOI.AMBAS 


With him the old main line of the Tallavas perhaps ended. 
But the succession was maintained by the Nonnmbas or 
Nojambas, who claim to be Pallovas, 1 and gave their name to 
the Nulambavadi or NonamhavSdi Thirty-two Thousand 
province, corres|>onding generally with the Chitaldroog 
District and adjacent j»rts north and cast of it The exist¬ 
ing Nonabas, a numerous and important section of agri¬ 
culturists in Mysore, represent its former subjects. 

The genealogy of the Nolambaa is given in the Hcraavati 
pilJar (Si 28). They arc Mated to be of the Isvara-vamia, 
and descended from Trinayana, through Pallava, the king of 
Kanebi. The first king named Is Mangala or Nojambadhir5ja, 
praised {unfa) by the Karnnatav His son was Simhapota, 
whose son was Charuponnera, whose son was Polalchdra 
Nojamba. whose son was Mahendra, whose son was Nanniga 
or Ayyapa-Deva, whose sons were Anniga (or Bira Nojamba) 
and Dillpa or Iriva Nojamba. 

Singapbta was subordinate to the Ganga king Sivamara 
Saigotta, and was sent by him against his younger brother 
Duggamara, who strove to set himself up as independent 
(Cl 8), The Kashjrakutas having imprisoned Sivamara and 
assumed the government of the Ganga territory, we find 
(Cl 33, 34) SingapCta’s son and grandson under their orders 
ruling the Nolambalige Thousand and other provinces. This 
ma> have been the nucleus of the Nojambavfuli province. 
On the restoration of the Gangas, thdr king Rajamalla 
Satyavikya I married Singapota's grand-daughter, Pallava- 
dhiniia’s daughter, the younger sister of No}amb5dhIraja, and 
gave his own daughter J 5 yabbc in marriage to Xojambadhiraja 
Polalchdra (Si 38). The latter appears in Kl 79 as ruling 
the Ganga Six Thousand under the Ganga king Nitimargga. 
Ills son by the Ganga princess was Mahendra or Bira 
Mahendra, who in Bp 64 is ruling the same province, under 

' A |.riocc* mmc .1 In Cl. 10 ii mill 10 be it* SoUroU-r**./. am) 
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NOLAMBAS 


the Gangas. In Sp 30 he appears as rilling in conjunction 
with two others over a territory up to the Kiru-tore or little 
river as its boundary. But Si 38 represents him as assuming 
independence in 878, while DB 3 says he was ruling as king, 
ami fighting with the Gangs king. Me was opposed by 
Butuga, the Ganga Yuvaraja, and finally slain by Butuga's 
son Ercyappa, who thence obtained the title Mahcmlrantaka. 
Mahendra's queen was a Kadamba princess, named Dfvalab- 
barasi or Dfvambike Mb 38 , and he is called Nnjambu- 
dhiraja and the Nojamba Nariiyana. CB 2(1 of about 880 
and Md 13 of 895 may refer to him, and show that the 
Nolambas had gained considerable |>owcr. 

Mahendra’s son was Ayyapa, and it is in connection with 
him that the Xolambavadi province is first mentioned. In 
Jl 29 of 920 he is said to be ruling the Nojamba vadi Thirty- 
two Thousand, with Anuayya (his son) as a governor under 
him. But as a rule all the Pallava Nojamba inscriptions, 
from Mahendra in Pg 4S of about 880 to Nanni Nojamba in 
Mb 122 of 969, represent the kings as ruling the kingdom of 
the world, that is as independent. Nojambavadi must have 
been the main portion of their kingdom, which seems from 
the inscriptions to have extended eastwards as far as the 
Srinivispur taluq. Sb 474 of 954 speaks of the time in the 
(near) past when the Thirty-two Thousand was under one king. 

For Ayyapa. who has the names Nannigu, Namtiga-iraya, 
Xolipayya, and Nojambadhiraja, we have the dates S97 in 
Mi 52, 918 in DB 9, 920 in Si 39. and 929 in Kd 6 . llis 
eldest son Anniga or Blra Nojamba, also called Annnyya and 
Ankayya, succeeded him. For the latter we have the date 
931 in Ct 43 and 44, in which he is described as being at 
peace, in the enjoyment of all the rights of sovereignty. 
Gd 4 states that Arati, a son of the Ganga prince Pilduvipati 
(Prithuvfpati II), was killed in battle when fighting in his army. 
Anniga was defeated by the Rashtrakupi king Krishna or 
Katmara III in 940 (£/. iv. 289; v. 191). His younger 
brother Dihpa or lrivn Nojamba next came to the throne. 
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He had also the name Nolapayya. Up 4 and K 1 198 show 
that he had the Vaidumbas under him, and Mb 12*5 that he 
had subjected the Mahavalis. For him there are the dates 
943 in Si 28, 948 in Si 35. 951 In Ct 49, 961 in Mb 126, 
and 966 in Kl 24;. 

In Mb 122 of 969 we are informed that Nanni Nojamba 
had assumed the crown. He was Irtva Nojamba’s son Hr 1 j. 
But the Ganga king Marasimhn, who ruled till 974. boasts of 
having destroyed the Nojamba family, whence he had the 
name Nojambakulantaka, and he was ruling, among other 
provinces, over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand 
(/?/. iv. 332'- In Mb 84 of 974 we have a record of three 
Nojamba princes, who had escaped and were perhaps hiding, 
hearing with relief the news of his death. But the Nolambavadi 
Thirty-two Thousand continued In possession of the Gangas, as 
testified by Rakkasa Ganga's inscription Sj> 59) of about 985. 

Tire Fallava Nojamba line, however, was not extinguished, 
for the kings continue to appear for a long time after, under 
the ChOlas and Western Chalukyas. lit 47 informs us that 
when Nojambadhiraja was ruling, Chola fought with his army 
stationed at Bijayitnmangala (Bctmangaln, Bowringpet t.iluq 
and Nojambarasa was killed. But when he died, his son 
(?succeeded him), Ht III sliows that in 977 the Chfila 
king Rajaraja hat! gained a footing in that part of Mysore, 
and Ayyapa’s son Gannarasa was acting as governor under 
him. But a Nojambadhiriija ChSrayya continues as a I’allava 
king under the Chola king Rajaraia to 1010 (Mb 208, 
Ct l lS). He may be the one so named in Mb 84 as having 
escaped the general massacre of his family, and it may be his 
father who is there mentioned, and who is perhaps to be 
identified with the Nojamba rasa above stated to have been 
killed in battle, leaving his son to continue the line. 

But the Nojainbas seem to have gone over after this to the 
protection of the Western Chalukyas, who were at enmity 
with the Chdlas. For Mk 10 shows us a Jagadekamalla- 
• This indicate* the riiiccrion in which ilicy twired when driven horn Nolanrittvirii. 
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Nokmba-Pallava ruling the kingdom in 1022, with the scat 
of his government at Kampili (on the Tungabhadrf in the 
west of the Bcllaty District). Then Dg 71 shows us Uda- 
y.uiitya, cahcd the Xolamba-I'allava-Pcrmmanadi, 1 ruling in 
t035 under the same Chaiukya king Jayasingha Jagadekamalla. 

In Dg r?6 is JagadCkamaHa-lmmacli-Nojainha-Pallava-Pernt- 

inanadi. ruling the Kadainbalige Thousand and other provinces 

under the same king in 1037. Dg 124 shows a Trailokya- 

ntalk-Nanni-N'ojamba- I’allava-Pennmanadi niling Kacbmbalige 

in ;? 1042. TV introductory part is effaced, or it might 

have supplied some important details. He appears again in 

Dg 20 with extended authority in 1045. Jt ro shows » * 

Narasmga ruling the Kadainbalige Thousand and other 

provinces under the same king in 1054, with his son Choraya 

as a governor under him at Uchchangi. The Chaiukya king 

Traildkyamalla was Som&vam I or Ahavamalla, who ruled 

1040 to 1069. He married as one of his wives a Pallava 

princess, by whom he had his son Javasimha. who takes the 

titles \ ira-Xonamba (or Nojamba)-I’allava-PerminanadL Under 

his father he was governor of various provinces in 1048 and 

1054 HI 107, 119). The next king, SamWvara II. his 

elder half-brother by a Ganga mother, made him governor of 

the Nojaniba-Sindavadi province in to68 (Sk 136). Mk 28 

is a record of him in 1072, and Cd 82 of 1074. His other 

elder half-brother Vikramarka. also by the Ganga mother. 

on coming to the throne in 1076. made him Yuvaraja. 

and he won important conquests for the kingdom. In 

1080 he was ruling Banavasc and other large provinces 

for his brother (Sk 293). But eventually he rebelled against 

him, ami was defeated and imprisoned. 1 Wc know that 

another half-brother of his. named Vishnuvarddhana Vijaya- 

tlttva sec Ci IS', the son of an K astern Chaiukya princess 

1 TKr lillr I’rmitrurwli Ml taken tty the Conga* from (lu- I‘.Hunt on Uictt 
«ol.i*ctloti ul them In the eighth aumij. The ti.inga f*>*xr t-cmg n.tw <-rcnUro„, 
th*r I’tliava* nnumr- the ux of ti. 

• A umoo. msriipdon of hi. {Hr 14J h anlrdafM hi 444. an,I 1. ,h e „,«(el „„ # 

whidi ibe ffofc*tn| Janonwjay# grant. <Sk 45. SI, i8y, tle.1 *«« fiamnl 
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was ruling the Notainbavadi Thirty-two Thousand in 1064 
and 1066, with his scat of government at Kampili. He is 
described as about to sink into the vccuu of the Clmlas, 
but this was averted by Rajaraja and Choia - Ganga of 
the Kalinga Gangas. Then Si 9 shows us another Udayii- 
dilya ruling in 1072 over the NojambavlUli Thirty-two 
1 housami, and said to be extending the Pcnchcru kingdom on 
all sides. He was evidently under the Chiilas, as he has the 
sub-title Vira RHjcndra, as well at Vira-N'o|amba-Palin va- 
Permmanadi. Penchcm is Penieru for Henjeru , now called 
Hvmavati, situated on the northern border of Sira tiilucj. 
Apparently it was at this time the capital of Nolambavadi. 
The same UdmySditya appears in Gd 5 7 in (?j 1 109, and in 
place of bearing a ChOla title he Is there styled binder of 
Choia-maraja, But meanwhile the l'aiulyas of Uchchangi 
come into view as governors of the Xojambavadi province, 
Ci 33 shows Tribluivanamaila-Plndya ruling it in (?) 10S3, 
and he is described as defcatcr of the designs of Kajiga-Chola. 
^ '55 says he was the younger brother of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Nojamba-Pallava- Pennmanadi (Jayasimhn above). l)g 3 
shows that the seat of government had been moved to Bellur 
(Bettur near Davangcrc In 1124 Raya-Pam.lya \vas ruling 
the province from the same place ;Dg 2> But next year the 
capital was again at Uchchangi (Ci 61), where it remained, 
and he had a Pa I lava as a feudatory under him. Dg 4. Ci 
3N and 39, show \ ira-IMmlya ruling the province in 1 143 and 
1149. Hk 56 says that at the rise of Bijjana, the Kalachur>'a 
king (tit 11561. Palntta-Pandya was ruling Nojambavadi. 
L>g 113 mention-, a Pallavn king in about 1160. without 
giving any name. Cd 13 shows Vijaya-Pam.lya ruling 
Nolambavadi in 1184. But in Cd 23 we have a Pallava 
prince named Mnehi-Deva in 1205 as feudatory to the 
Hoysala king Ballnla II. His descent is given for three 
generations, and he was ruling in the Holatkere-niid (Cldtai- 
drong District) and adjacent parts. 


8. G A X G A- PA LLA V A S 


But while the Xonainbas or Nolambas thus continued to 
represent the old Pal lava dynasty, there was another bnutch of 
the Pallavas which had its origin in [perhaps the eighth century. 
This branch has been designated the Ganga- I'allavns. For 
Xandivurmma from whom they descended, a contemporary of 
the Chalukya king Vikramaditya (reigned 733*746), though a 
Fallava in name, was a Ganga by descent til. iv. 182). They 
would seem later to call themselves tlic Xripatunga-kula, from 
their K.uhtrakiita connection. Xripatungavanmna was a 
1 ‘nllava, the grandson of Dantivarmma and die son of 
Xandivarmma, but his mother wu Sankha, (laughter of the 
Kashtrakiita king Xp[>atunga-Amdghavarsha, after whom he 
was probably named. At the same time lie also claims to lie 
descended from Kongani, the ancestor of the Gangas. The 
territory of these Ganga-Fallavas lay in the cast of Mysore, in 
the North Arcot, Tanjorc, and Trichinopoly districts. Their 
inscriptions arc in Vatteluttu and archaic Tamil characters, and 
their names generally have the prefix Vijaya, or, in Tamil, 
Ko-visaiya. 

The kings of this line of whom records have been obtained 
are Narasimhavarmma (about 800). his son Nandivarmma 
about 820), and the latter's son* Nripatungavarmma or 
Nnpatungavikramavarmrna and Kampavannma. Also A para* 
jitavikramavannma. Iti Mysore we have two inscriptions of 
the time of these kings in the Muibugal talini (Mb 227, 211). 
One is of the 24th year of Xarasimhavikramavamuna, and the 
other of the 12th year of Uvaravannma As these contain 
references to Hauarasa and Mahi-ndra, they belong to about 880. 
Five centuries later we have representatives of perhaps the 
same family in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 41, 14 , who 
describe themselves as of the Xripatunga-kula and have the 
Ganga title L.ord of Nandagiri :or Xandigiri). Vembi-Deva 
was ruling in 1267 and 1270 (Dv 79, CB 14). In 1283 he 
has the second name Nandi-Deva ; Dv 28). 
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9 . CHALCKYAS 


The Chalukyas next claim our attention. They were in 
the ascendant throughout the north-west of Mysore, and the 
Bombay and Haidarabad Districts beyond, from the fifth to the 
eighth century, ami front the latter part of the tenth to that 
of the twelfth. Their first appearance south of the Narmada 
(Nerbudda; was in the fourth century, previous to which 
they profess to have had fifty-nine predecessors on the throne 
of Ayodhya, but of these nothing is known, not even their 
names. On their entering the Dekhan they overcame the 
Kiishtrakutas, but the Pallavas effectually opposed them, and 
the invader, Jayasimha or Vijayaditya, was slain His queen, 
being at the time pregnant, took refuge with a Br&hman, and 
gave birth to a son named Kajadtuhu, who eventually defeated 
the Pallavas, and then formed an alliance with them, confirmed 
by his marriage with a i'allava princess. In the sixth century, 
i'ulikesi, whose chief city was apparently Indukanta (supposed 
to be Ajantii or some neighbouring place . wrested Vatapl 
t'Kadami in the Hijapur Distiict) fiom the Pallavas ami made 
it his capita!. His son Klrttivaruuna subdued the MaUtyas 
(descendants of the ancient Mnuryas of Piitaliputra ruling in 
the Konkan, and the Kadainba% of Banav&si. Another son, 
Mangalesa. conquered the Kalachuryas. The Alupas or 
Aluvas, ruling in Tuluva or South Kanani, were also at the 
same time overcome, and the next king, Putikesi 11 . came 
into contact with the Garigas. In about O17 the Chalukyas 
separated into two branches, of which the Eastern Chalukyas * 
made Vengi (near Kllorc in the Godavari District;, taken from 
the Pallavas, and subsequently Kajainahemiri Kajamunclry , 
their capital, while the Western Chalukyas, with whom Mysore 
is chiefly concerned, continued to rule from Vatapi. and 
eventually from KalySna (in the Nizam’s Dominions, about 
too miles west by north of Haidarabad). 

> The Chalukyas were of the Sdina-vamsa or Lunar race. 

1 See note. |b y Above- 
til 
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They profess to be of the M.lnavya-gatni .uni HaritiptUr. : s, 
nourished by the Seven Mothers as were the Kadambas). 
The Varaha or Hoar was the emblem on their signet. The 
Western Chalukyas are styled the SatyaAraya-kula, from the 
name of the first king of that branch. The titles on their 
inscriptions arc nearly invariably—SamastabhuvaniiAray a, Sn- 
prithvi - vallabba, Maharajadhirfija, Para m£A vara, Parnma- 
bhattaraka. Satyisraya-kula-tilaka, ChSlukyabharana. 

Though these details appear very circumstantial, the origin 
of the Chaltikyas is far from clear.' The name Chalukyn, 
as I have pointed out, bears a suggestive resemblance to 
Setcukia, and the Pal lavas being of Parthian connection, a-> 
their name implies, we have a plausible explanation of the 
inveterate hatred between the two, and their prolonged 
struggles were thus but a sequel of the contests between 
Scleudd* and Arsaddse on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

1 l\e following is a tab!*- of the early (,’halukyas down to 
the rise to power of the Kashtrakutas. A full account of the 
Chalukyas down to i 123, including their rise, their eclipse by 
the Rashfrakutas, and their revival, is given in Dp 1. 


' Thr J r * re “*■* 1,1 ■»*»• 'nUmailou.l, .|irun C fruw tbe tnoiuuo- qr l u ih* 
|*ilni UAu/uht. M1 of Itiriji*. liana ,*r Dj 4 ,*. or, .coniine to 
another account, fioro lK<* Itlvation to the {oda pouzetl from hi* guttki uM&t, (ku/uJta 
'f**** 4 } ' 71 15 "' 1 Dr. Hocinto (/AT AS, for 1905, |». la) «)>: •• Dcspiie th«mietnpttj 
SOJUkril drnritloii of the gciiexlngUl-, I w-mtil unggr.t i(ut the name (Hiilukya) in 
n ° c B spm.knnc word 4t alt, but of fbicign (Gurjnra tt» ! I toilet origin." II- ilut 
it insy lie (Mn * Turk! <tuf, pOJap, a plundering laiU, a Ch.tiR.1 of 

< ^r T L 0 k~ Mr V * X Smi,h ' A/// J 8 *'“ Thru U - nor re. ,n lor Wimne 
'"** lhr QttteVyaa Ml NiUnlm wen connected nisi, she CMnda. ami «..l, iL- 
f'jitHjn lininu in be of »bklr (Ira rrrre a launch." 
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Jiy&kimtu 

Kijamiilia, Rauiui^a 

I fulckrM, I'ullkal (Ii, Satyaunsy*, Kaonvikninia, 550 


2 Kflttivatmma (I). lOtnapuiknuna. 

3 ** 


f" 


J. MangakSa, RanaviKrimu. 
597-608 


4- t'ofekat. t’lilikcu till, Soryj-juya, Kul'ja-ViJmuvnrHdliaaa, 615-033, 

' tdeil ‘ “ -- 




foumlctl Iltc I j vicrn Cliituk> a line 


Aiklyjvjir.nu.l 


ClianririiUlya, 
i|Utefi. Vijrtja ttuhiilcvi, 
655, 6jo 


5 . VikrnmiiUtya ilk 
Ranarasika, 655-6(0 

t. Vinaiiili:).!. Kajiiioya. 

i 

7 VtUySiiitra, Sh«iu- 

lihunn^tTAyi, 

**-7 53 

8 . VikrainaiUlya |tl). 
73374* 

o Kimivatruiua 111 ), 
74*757 


Jayasimha is said to have defeated and destroyed Indra, 
the son of Krishna, the Rashtrakuta or Ratta kin*;. He 
himself, however, was slain in an encounter with Trilochann 
Pallava. His queen, then pregnant, fled and took refuge with 
a Brahman named Vishnu Somayaji, in whose house she gave 
birth to Rajasimha. On growing up to man's estate he 
renewed the contest with the Pallavas, in which he was 
successful, and married a princess of that race. Pulikeii was 
the most powerful of the early kings, and j>crformed the horse 
sacrifice. Kirttivarmma subdued the Nalas, of whom we know 
no more, the Mauryas and the Kadamhas. Mangalcsa con- 
quered the island called Revati-dvipa. and the Matangas; 
also the Kalachurya king Buddha, son of Jsatikaragana, the 
spoils taken from whom he gave to the temple of Makutesvara 
near Badatni. He attempted to establish his own son in the 
succession, but Puiikesi. the elder son of Kirttivarmma, obtained 
the throne. Pulikesi's younger brother Vishnuvarddhana, 
surnamed Kubja, on the capture of Vengi from the Pallava*, 
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there founded the separate line of the Eastern Chalukyas. who 
remained in power in the Yengi and RajamahCtidri country 
till the eleventh century, when they were absorbed into the 
Chola family. 

The earliest Chalukya inscriptions in Mysore arc uf llte 
time of I’utik&i II or Satyasrava, the first of the Western 
Chalukya line, of about 640. Sh to is a fragment, containing 
only his name. But Gd 48 is on copper plates, recording a 
grant by ltim to Brahmans in the Konikal-vishaya. It begins 
with the mention of 1’olikow I, lurn.uncd Ranavikrama, who 
performed the horse sacrifice. It then passes to Siityasruya 
(Pulik&i 11 , the conqueror of Ilarsltavarddhana. The grant ^1 

was made when the king was at the Sangama-tlrtha, and on 
the application of his beloved daughter, called in his or her 
own language tvo-bhiishajta)' Ambera. Sa 79 is of the time 
of Vikramaditya, about 680. Then we have Sh t 54, of about 
685, when Vtnayaditya Rftjiisraya was ruling, and 1 ‘ogilli* 
Sendraka-maharaja was a governor under him over Nayar- 
khanda (the Shikarpur taluq . Dg 66, the I larihara plates, arc 
of 694, the 14th year of Vinayaditya, and so far contain 
information similar to that in Kl 63, but with fewer details. 

A grant was made in the Vaiuiviisi country to a Brahman 
while the king was in camp near Ilarishapura (Ilarihara., 

Then comes Sk 278, of about 700, in the reign of Vijayaditya 
SatySsrsya. 

But the most important of all is Kl 63, the Yokkaleri 
plates, dated in 757. They contain a variety of historical 
information of the highest value, and their publication by inc 
in 1879 first ojicncd the eyes of scholars to the true signifi¬ 
cance of the Pallavns, then scarcely known event by name. 

The plates begin with an account of the Chalukyas, and 
mention first I'olekCAj, who performed tlie horse sacrifice. Ilis 
son was Kirttivarmrna, who overcame the kings of Vatiavasi 
(die Kadambas) and others. His son Satyasrava defeated 
Harshavarddhana (king of Kanyakubja or Knnoj), the warlike 

•* 

* ti I* out cleat wtu' Ut>i;uai;c »► meant. 
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lord of all the north, and thus acquired the title of Paramcivara. 
His son Vikramaditya SatyaAraya subdued the Paudya Choi a 
Kerala Kalabhra' and other kings, and farced the king of 
Kiinchi (the Pallava), who had bowed to no other, to kiss his 
feet with his crown. Ills son Vinayaditya Satyasraya quelled 
the power of the three kingdoms of the South—Chula. Pandya. 
and Chera—and of the king of Kanchi. and levied tribute from 
the. rulers of Knvera, Panuika, Simbala (Ceylon), and other 
islands. He also, by churning all the kings of the north, 
acquired the pnli^Uwnja and all other signs of supreme power. 
His son Yijayaditya Satyasraya uprooted the enemies still left 
in the south, and fought for his father in the north, gaining, 
besides the fdlitHtvaju, the emblems of the GnngS and 
Yamuna. He was by some means taken prisoner, but escaped, 
and thus, averted the danger of anarchy in his own country. 
His sou was Vikramaditya Satyasraya, who resolved to uproot 
the Pallavas, by nature the enemies of his family. Marching 
with great speed Into the Tutidaka-viahayn (Tontja-mandala), 
he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Pallava king Nandipota- 
varmma, who fled, leaving to the conqueror hU special 
trumpet, drum, flag, and other trophies. Vikramaditya then 
entered Kanchi in triumph, but spared the city, relieved the 
destitute, and presented heaps of gold to the Raja similes vara 
and other temples which Narasimluputavnrmma had formerly 
erected. 1 He then burnt up Pandya Ch6la Kerala Kalabhra 
and other kings, and set up a pillar uf victory on the shore 
of the southern ocean. His son Kirttivarmma Satyasraya, 
when only 1 uvaraja, obtained permission to again attack 
the king of Kanchi. and forced him to take refuge in a 
hill fort, capturing his elephants, rubies and gold, which 
he delivered to his father. On succeeding to the throne he 

* The KsUlihra* sic nicutiuiierl |ir. I Ho Velvihmll u having pinr.1 

(UMeuion of tin I’irylya cminwy In *bout the term th cctiturv. They apt*at tu have 

Kama tan i.I/jY. .tr:k. AV/, 19081. 

* A wkh ID otil hwm|itu« in front of the Kijnsimhefran tempi* it Kindi I 

!*"* 10 **» ,Ltv ' !l K ’WlcU It. And hu queo. Lttamduilfri. 0 f the Hiftir* 

famtlv, had s temple huilt at ISiitiulkil in ci.uimeituwalk.jt of hit Itavinc three u nx% 
defeated the Pallavau ** 
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made a grant to Brahmans in the Panungal-vishaya (Hangal 
in Dharwnr;. 

But while thus triumphant in the south-east, the Chalukyas 
were overcome in the north-west by the original enemies whom 
they had subdued on first entering the Dekhan in the fourth 
century. These were the Rash^rnkutas, who retained the 
supremacy for 200 years, after which the Chalukyas once more 
recovered their power. 


to. rAshtrakOtas or rajtas 

The Rashtrakutas or Rattas may have existed in the 
Dekhan from vciy early times. They were perhaps connected 
with the Rajput RathCrs, and arc supposed to be represented 
by the modem Redd is.' Their territory is called Knttavadi, or, 
in Tamil, Irauapftdi, and was a Scvcn-and-a-half I-akh country*. 
Their capital, at first Mayurakhandl (Morkhapd in the Nasik 
District), was early in the ninth century established at Miinya- 
kheta (Mai kited in the NizSm's Dominions, about ninety 
miles west by* south of H aidant bad). The earliest decided 
mention of them describes Indra, the son of Krishna, as over¬ 
come by* the early Chaluky*a king Javasimha. Then we 
have a Govimla repulsed by Pulik&i I. But the connected 
table of kings is as follows:— 

1 The KSahriakCta (amity m in all likelihood lbr main Uanch of Ui« lace •>( 
Kahattriyas anted Kattluu wbo gave tbrit name to ihc country of Mahariuhtra, and 
*r»»t found in it cren m the than U \ii> ka the Mauiya. The lUditrakute* were the 
teat natiTc ralcn <d the coontiy. and were sometime* cclijeed by cnttrrpfuing prince* 
of foreign origin, mch a* the Sitarihanat and the Chalnkjat who rtlaldUheri them- 
aehre* hi the [>ckhan amt exctcbrd >ii|ecnic autereigmy, hut »or erect ttlirpilnl 
i Bhandaikar, £///>. 6a> 
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Dinlimnnma 

I 

Itulrj (I 
InlviniU (ll 
Karkka. Kaklta (l! 


Itull4 (II 

Domiilurga. 754 
Dantiratnimi, 
KludirJyaloka. 
Valramrglia 


KiUhca ( 1 ,, Kantian.. 
Aka bran ha. 
Sul> 1 ialui)»a 


3 - Gf.viriiia till. 
779. 7 

lVabhulavrolu. 

I'nuJIpavalftka 


4 . 1 Kirova, l)bjia. 
Xirvcfjmi, 
lMiuatanlia 


Kamblu, So* 5. G&vin.U dill, 794 S14 Indra, 
Siambba, I'mjtrnla, founded 

kanSvnlOlta I'ni.htilaroaha, Gujarat branch 

6. AmiVglmvunha <«. 

815877 

Nfi(«tunc». 

Aiiaya-nliavila 

7. Krnluia 11), 8^4-913 
Kannaia, 
jUUmMi 
Subhatimga 


Jagattunca 


S. In.li* (III), 415-917 
Nltyovardu 


,1 


ll. llarlilrj;*, Vadiliga. 957, 039 

Aml^havaiihaTlHl. 

Gallium lira 


la Gfiviurin (IV), 
018 933 

rahliCitavanha, 

SurjuinavAiilu 


9 . Arooghiraiab* till 


ia Kriiluu 1 lilt. gj'HK'S 13 Khoqign. 9&S^7i 
Naruura, Irirft.Ksr.naia, Niivava/,iu 
AUlivtniu 

'*• 97 J -973 

•if- KakUaU, 

Amoghsrariha (IV) 

13- In.ln(lV), died 98a ****** 

These kings very commonly had the title Valla bha, taken 
from the Chalukyas. Iu its Prakrit form of Ballaha, which is 
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often use.! in their inscriptions in Mysore,' without any name, 
it furnisher the key by which to identify the powerful dynasty 
called Balharas by Arab traveller-' of the tenth century, and 
described by them as ruling from Mankir (Manyakheta). 

Indnt II is said to have married a Chalukya princess, but 
Dantidurga, who left no heir, and Krishna I. his uncle, who 
therefore came to the throne after him, were successful in 
overcoming the Chalukyas and establishing the supremacy of 
the Ruahtmkutas. The beautiful Kaililsa temple of Klura 
(Ellore) was probably erected by Krishna (see Gb 6i>. 

The earliest Kashtrakuta inscriptions in Mysore are (!l 33 
and 34 Theyarc of the time of Jagattunga i'rabhutavarsha 
Protapavaloka Srlvallaha, which titles denote a Govinda. And 
the fact that he is catlcd Akalavarsha's son shows that it was 
Govinda 11 . The Jain Hnrh'ttmfa , composed in 783, says 
that Vallahlta, the son of Krishna (Akiilavarsha), was then 
ruling over the South, and this was the same person. In the 
above Inscriptions be has the I’allava Nolambn king Singa- 
pota’s son and daughters as rulers under him. Singapota, 
we know from Cl 8, was contem|>orary with the Gattgu king 
Sivamaru Saigotta. The latter, having assisted Govinda, was 
seired and imprisoned by Govinda's younger brother Dhruva 
Nirupama, who had ousted his elder brother. The reason of 
this supersession is said in certain later grants to have been 
that Govinda was addicted to sensual pleasures, and so let the 
kingdom slip out of his hands. But the Paithan grant of 794 
(£ 7 . iii. 104 , nearer to his own time, says that he brought in 
even the hostile Malava and other kings to help him, who 
were joined by the Kancht, Ganga, and Vengi kings. Never¬ 
theless Dhruva defeated him, and drove these enemies away 
on the cast and north. He then took possession of the whole 
kingdom, M leaping over ” his elder brother. 

The Rashtrakfita invasion of Mysore nt the close of the 

• Thcti in-aiption* ate often on cruciform .lorn*. very aniuk | r , ap™=tr.rocc and 
.pate different frean «iy otl«iv The upper arm U deeply bevelled, and ollr 

etui toll* otl« of the tree l.cncnved a Ur*. pUqjh. a eWawfatic rymbol of 
nSi i(n-h>l<i! if rural headmen. 
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eighth century’ by Dhruvn Xiruj>ama profoundly disturbed the 
even tenor of the Ganga sovereignty, which had been 
maintained on the whole unimpaired for 600 years. The 
Gangas, it is expressly said, had never been conquered before. 
But now they suffered the ignominy of seeing their king 
(Sivamara) led away into captivity, and their country placed 
under the rule of a foreign hostile prince. A motive for this 
procedure on the part of the Rishtmkuta king has been 
*“gg«tcd above, but resentment at the Ganga having sided 
with his rival elder brother must have been a primary’ cause. 

We thus come to'Hg 93, in which we have Oh3r& varsha 
brivallabha as the supreme ruler, and Kambharasa ruling the 
Ninety-six Thousand, that is, Gangavadi, under him. This 
was Dhiir.i'.arsh.V» eldest son, and the first Kashtrakiita viceroy 
of Gangavadi, his claim to the Rashtrakiita throne having 
been set aside by his tathcr in favour of a younger son 
Govinda. Kumbhaiya appears again in SB 24, with the title 
Kanavaldka. XI 6t shows him as Saucha-K.unbha-Deva and 
Ranavaloka still in power, but now reconciled to his younger 
brother, who had assumed the crown of the whole kingdom. 

The Manne plates (XI fit) of 802 give an interesting 
account of the Rashtrakutas from Krishna 1 to Govinda III 
Dlidra or Nirtipama, besides imprisoning Ganga, hemmed in 
and levied a tribute of elephants from I’allava. drove Vatsa- 
R 5 ja, who had seized the Gauda kingdom, into the impassable 
desert of Manvar, and took away from him the state umlwcllas 
which had belonged to Gauda. He resolved to appoint his 
younger son Govinda as his successor, on account of his 
splendid form and superior abilities, thus depriving the elder 
son of his birthright. But when the father died and Govinda 
claimed the throne, the latter liad to contend with a con¬ 
federacy of twelve kings, headed, it would appear from other 
records, by Stainbha. the Kambha above mentioned, his elder 
brother who had been superseded. Kambha, however, eventu¬ 
ally submitted, and continued to rule the Ganga kingdom 
under his younger brother. His death may have been the 
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occasion that let! Gfivinda to release the Ganga king from 
“the burden of his cruel chains ami restore him to his own 
submissive country." Hut Ganga in his pride having shown a 
return of hostility, was swiftly seized and again confined. 
Eventually Gdvinda replaced him on the throne, binding the 
diadem on his brow with his own hands, in conjunction with 
the Pal taro (or Ganga-Pallava) king Nandi varrnma. 

Govinda’s exploits arc recounted — his driving away 
Gurjjara, and receiving the submission of Marasarvva in the 
Vindhya mountains. After passing the rainy season at 
Isribhavana, he came to the south and encamped on the 
Tungabhadra, when Pallava paid up in full the tribute due 
from him. The site of the camp, as we know from lA. xi. 
tr6, was at the Rarnesvara tlrtha. This is an island in the 
Tungabhadrii, a few miles north of the junction of the TungS 
and Bhadrii in the Shimoga District. Here the king had 
some sport with boars and confirmed a grant originally made 
by (the Western Chalukya king) Klrttivnrmma. 

Of the same king’s reign arc the Kadab plates (Gb 61) of 
812. In these the genealogy begins with Kakka, whose son 
was Inda, whose son was Vairatnegha. This unusual name 
for Dantidurga seems to be supported by an inscription in 
North Arcot. 1 His paternal uncle Akalavarsha, hi3 successor 
on the throne, is next mentioned, and the splendid temple he 
erected (the Kailasa at Ellorc), dedicated after his own name 
to Kanneivara. Next follow his sons Prabliutavarsha and 
Dharavarsha, and the latter’s son Prabhfltavarsha. who makes 
the grant from Mayiirakhanda for a temple at Manyapura. 
It is in this inscription that we meet with Ch&ki Raja as 
viceroy (the last) of the Ganga territory. 

Rajamalla Satyavakya I. the Ganga king who succeeded 
Sivamara II on the throne, made himself independent of the 
RashtrakOtas, rescuing from them his country’ “ which they had 
helJ too long " (Yd 60). But, as we have seen above, Ainogha- 
varsha attempted to recover it by sending a chief named 
' ASA Admit Report igoj- 4 . tee irtietc bjr V. Velskiy ya on Irrigation , H Scat* t„Jia. 
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Banker to uproot Gangavftdi. This project failed, and the 
Ganga king is described as able even to shake the world. 
Amoghavorsha also fought against the Ganga king Prithivipatf 
I. 1 he Ganga king Nltimargga I next signally defeated the 
Vailnbha (or Rashtrakuta) army at Kajaramadu (in the north 
of the Kolar District). But the RashtrakQtas continued to 
hold the Banavasc province, which they had taken over from 
the Western Chaiukyas. Its boundaries, however, did not 
extend eastwards beyond the Tungabhadrii. 

Amoghavarsha seems now to have adopted a different 
policy, and gave up his animosity in favour of alliances. For 
we find that his daughter Chandrobbalabbc was bestowed in 
marriage on Bfmiga the Ganga YuvarSja, while another 
daughter named SankhA was given to the Ganga-Pallava king 
Nantlivarmma. We also know from the statements in the 
Kavirnja trtdrgga that Amoghavarsha Nripatunga, who had a 
very prolonged reign of more titan sixty years, from 815 to 
877, came to entertain the highest admiration for tltc Kannada 
people and country, their language and literature. But later 
on, in 930 (Dg 119), the Kashlrakutas in the reign of Suvarnna- 
sar»ha GOvinda IVj were In possession of a province called 
the Kadamballgc Thousand, which was to the cast of the 
Tungabhadra and extended down to Ilolnlkcrc (Hk 23). As 
it was in 920 that we find the Nolambavacji province first 
mentioned as such (Jl t 9 ), Kadambalige may have been 
intended as a barrier between it and Banavasc. Somewhat 
later, in the reign of Akalavarsha Kannara III, we find the 
Kaslitrakfitas established near Devanhalli (Dv 43 ) and 
Magadi (Ma 75). These parts cart not have been gained by 
conquest, unless perhaps they were connected with Banker’s 
expedition (sec above;, or in some way with Kannara's defeat 
of the Noiamba Pallava king Anniga in 944 . For there is no 
acknowledgment either now or at any time tliat the Gangas 
were subordinate to the RashtrakOtas.' Still less were they 

' Tbe linflc cptfcm u the Kalhkiiri ^ abpvei. bat the circumunncet 

at Stvunfo* • captivity ami revturetran tp the tluone hiimdeutly tteauni (or this 
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so at this period On the contrary, they were in intimate 
alliance, and rendering each other mutual assistance. The 
Ganga king aided Kannara ! 11 in gaining his throne, married 
his sister Revaka or Rcvakaniminadt, and slcn the ( hola king 
who was at war with hint,—while, on his part, Kannara helped 
Butuga to usuqt the Ganga throne from Rachamalla, and 
ceded to him the Banova se province, which was in addition to 
the districts north of it that formed the dowry of his bride. 
The tracts above in question may therefore have been occupied 
as points of communication with the cast, for the Kashtrakiita 
dominion under Kannara 111 extended into North Arcot and 
other parts in the South even to Tanjorc. 

But the Rashtrakuta power was waning to its close, and 
feeble rulers In rapid succession occupied the throne. The 
Ganga king Marasimha strove to prop it up and appears to 
have crowned Indra, who was his nephew, in the attempt to 
do so. But Kakka or Kakkala was defeated in 973, and 
probably slain, by the Western Chfilukya king Taila. who 
married his daughter Jakabbe. Marasimha died at Rank&pur 
in 974 at the feet of his Jain guru, and Indra, after vain 
efforts to recover his throne, took the Jain vow of salUkhana 
and starved himself to death a! Sravana-Bclgo|a in 982 (SB 
57), the last of his race. The Rash|rakOta rule had already 
been brought to an end by the Western Chalukyas, and the 
Gangas before long succumbed to the Chulas. Thus fell, 
nearly together, the two principal Jain states of the South. 


it. WESTERN CHALUKYAS 

The Western Chalukyas, after an eclipse of 200 years 
by the RAshtrakutas or Ratios, regained their ascendancy, 
as above stated, in 973. Of Taila, who restored their power, 
Sk t25 says: "The earth and the crown having fallen into 
the hands ol the Rattas, he drove the kings of the Ratta 
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kingdom before him, put them down and overwhelmed them, 
this millstone (gkaratta) to tlie Kattas, and took possession of 
the crown of the ChSlukya kingdom.” Hut Cd 2 5 of «>7 * • 
it can be relied on, represents Taila’s father \ ikramaditya as 
already an independent ruler. The inscriptions of the revived 
Western Chalukyas are mostly confined to the Shimoga District, 
where they continued to hold the Banavase and Kadambaligc 
provinces. A complete account of the whole line, from its 
origin down to Vikramaditva Tribhuvunamnlla in 1123. is 
given in Dg t. But the following is the table of the later 
Western Chalukyas:— 


1 laiUpa. N'Oimmsai T*iln. Vtiamuulb. ATM*??, 
m. JnWat.be, tli. of the Ki-lttraUGu king KaklaLi 

2 . Satyiitaya, lisvahcilrai;*, y;7-lcco, l>iwavMrnuu, 

m. Amtukt-Devi m. tUagala-Ucri 

\ 


J- 


a, ViLiauiailll] 


Vikrainn, ViLiamailllya. 
Tribhamnnn«IUi 
1009-lotS 


4 laj.nlmla, 
WiimalU, 


y. Viuiorai» . 1 ), TraJU'AjtmtaUa. AltanuaitUa, 1043-1068 


6,'tinnnn ill) 7. \ tUnmuitily-A. Jayanitntiu, VUliuuvin'trlfurin 

Uliuvuuaikamatla, \ ikranunka, I'crmmtiU. \Tta NoUmtn Vipv 3 iU()ii 

IO6S-1076 Trlt.huTMiiunaIU. 

1076-1126 


$. SGmetan (Hit, 'arvainii. !tti~i|i*t*nialtr>. 1126- It jS 


«>. Jacnrivkamaltn. tVimmi, 10. Tallaya, Nfummaili Taila, 

II}8-II3P rtailiMtyamalin. iiCouSi 

11. Soincirnni <I\ ), TitUiiiYaiuraalla, 
llfts-llfy 


Tailapa is described in Sk t2$ as eager for war with 
Chola and a terror to him. In Hs 50 is an inscription of 
997 ascribed to the beginning of the reign of Pampa-Devi, 
daughter of the Chalukya Permmanadi. But there is no 
further information about her. Possibly she was the daughter 
of SatyaJraya, said to have been married to the Pallava king 
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Iriva'NolamhSdhiraja. Satyasraya also had a son, Kunda- 
tnarasa or Kundaka-Kaja, who was viceroy and governor of 
Banavasc in 1012 (Sk 287), with the scat of his government 
at Bftlipura or Bclgami (Sk 125). He was still in the same 
position in 1025 (Sa 7). Jayasitnha Jagadekamalla, Satya- 
^raya’s younger brother, next came to the throne. He caused 
the lotus king Bhoja to shut up, and was a lion to the elephant 
Kajendra Chfila, In 1032 he was enjoying sports at Etagiri 
(Yatagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions). In 1036 he was at 
Pottaiakere (Sk 126), and made a grant to Vadi-Rudraguna or 
Lakullsvara-pandita for repairs to the temple of the Pancha 
Lmga at Raliigavc, which had been set up by the Pandavas 
when they came there after performing the Rajas Oya sacrifice. 
This Lakulttvara has been supposed to be the same as the 
founder of the Pasupata sect, whose career it had appeared 
began at Mclpadi in North Arcot in 1020 (SII iii. 27;. But 
Lakulisa, according to Si 28, must have lived nt an earlier 
period than 943. And it is now discovered that the original 
Lakulisa (whose name means Siva with the club) belongs to 
the first century*.' The king in 1039 "'as Ghattadakcre 
(Sk 153). In 1042 an agrahara was established at 
Andhasura, the place still so called near Anantapur. but first 
mentioned in connection with Jinadatta-Raya, who belongs 
to the eighth century. A glowing description is given in 
Sa 109 bis of the Santalige-nad, of which Andhasura was 
apparently the capital at that time. Such was Its fertility 
that hunger was unknown there. Meanwhile, in 1042 we 
have notices :Si 40, 37 * 25) of certain Chola chiefs connected 
with Irungfila-Dcva ruling under this king in the north of 
Sira taluq. 

Jayasimha's son Sflmesvara I next came to the throne, 
and is styled Trailokyamalla and Ahavatnalla. His governor 
of Banavasc in 1046, among other titles. Is called "guardian 
of Kollipakc, the door of the South." This place, which is 
frequently referred to as a chief seat of the Lingayit faith, 

‘ SetJOvRAS. xxli, 151 ; JR AS. for i W . p. 41* 


Ahavamalla 
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has unfortunately not been identified. In 1046 ChSmunda- 
K.tyarasa was governor of Banavasc (Sk 160), and in the 
following year of other provinces as well, as far as the western 
ocean (Sk 151}. He erected the elegant monolith gmsdn- 
bheruuifa piil.tr at Belgami, surmounted by the image of 
Bherum.lcsvara in human form with double eagle’s head. He 
himself is called ganda-bhenttuia , and a blunmda pole, perhaps 
the length of the pillar, was established as a measure for land. 
In Sk 152 is the record of a man who thirteen years afterwards 
climbed to the top of the pillar and committed suicide by 
throwing himself down on to a row of spear-headed stakes. 
The king’s son by his Pallava wife apjxrars as governor 
under him in 1048 and 1054 (III toy. 119). An inscription 
of the latter year (Sk 118} says that the Chdla king valiantly* 
fell in a battle with him,a reference to the death of Kujadhiraja. 
Sb 325 says thAt Ahavamalla slew the warlike Chola. lit 
1051 the king visited Bandanikkc (Hk 65). In 1058 his 
son \ ikramadityn, who is given all the Ganga titles, was 
ruling in Ualligavc as viceroy over the Banavasc, Santaligc, 
and Xolambavadi provinces Sk 83). Two years later he was 
ruling Gangavadi (Sk 152, Dg 140}. In 1063 and 1065 
tlic king's son Vuhnuvarddharut Vijayaditya was ruling the 
Nolambavadi kingdom (Si 18. Dg 11 1 ), with the scat of his 
government at Kampill (Mk 29). Meanwhile, in 1062. the 
Santara kings were ruling in Pomburehcha. The king also 
had a notable master of the robes in Lakshma or Lakshmana, 
to whom he gave rank next to the royal princes, and entrusted 
him with the government of the Banavasc province (Sk 136). 
In 1068 the king came to a tragic end by drowning himself, 
when smitten with deadly fever, in the Tungabhadra at 
Kuruvafti (Sk 136) 

His eldest son Someivara II Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded 
to the thnjne. He was a Ganga on his mother's side, and 
had as minister the powerful Ganga prince Udayaditya. The 
latter was governor of the Gangavadi, Banavasc, and Santaligc 
provinces from 1070 (Sk 109 to 1075. and had the seat of 
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his government at Balligavc (Sk j 30}. The king himself 
made his chief residence At Bankapura (Sk 129, 128). Me 
was attacked at the beginning of his reign by the ChOla king 
Vtra Chula. who was put to flight He then formed three 
provinces, extending from coast tu coast, to protect himself 
against Chola invasions. These were Banavase, Noiamba- 
Sindavadi, and a territory beginning (it says) at Alampurs. 
This last may be a place to the south of the mouth of the 
Pilar river. The three were placed respectively in charge 
of tlic viceroys Lakshmana, Vikrama-Nolamb-t, and tire Ganga 
maiulaiika, perhaps IMnyaditya (Sk 1 36). 

His younger brother, the distinguished Vikramiditya or 
Vikramanka, also a Ganga on the mother's side, next came to 
the throne. He set aside the Saka era and established a new 
one. called the Chilukya Vikrama era, from the beginning of 
his rule, it is in this reign that rvc have the inscriptions 
giving un account of the origin and genealogy of the Gangas 
(Nr 35, Sh 64, 4, etc.). The king appointed as Yuvaraja his 
half-brother Jnyasingha, the son of a Pallava mother, and 
called Vira-Nolamba-Pallava (Sk 297). In 1074 tire latter 
has the epithet unNa-niiiim,tm ^Cd 82 s which may mean 
either that his elder brother placed no restraint upon him, 
or tlrat he had unbounded confidence in him. In 1080 
he was on the most affectionate terms with his brother (Sk 
-97 b He was ruling the Banavase anti other provinces, ail 
tlu: lands as far as the southern ocean, in 1079 and 1080 (Sk 
109, 293, 297). The last two contain a record of his 
exploits. The king was residing at Etagiri in 1077 and 1078 
(Sk 124. I35;, and his valour is extolled, especially in victory 
over Chula and Lala. From 1 106 the Pandyas of Uchchangi 
became the rulers under him of the Nolainbavadi and other 
provinces (Dg 139, HI 68). Tribhuvanamalla Pamlyu is 
said in Dg 155 of 1124 to be Vtra*Nolamba‘s younger 
brother. He may have been related by marriage. He had 
the seat of his government at Beltur (Bettur near Davangere), 
and he claims : Dg 139) to be the emperor’s right hand, and 
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(L>g 3 ) to h.ivc made imjK»rtam conquest* for him. Tlte 
Hoy sal as were in power in Gangavadi, but in SB 45 and 59 
a spirited account is given of a night attack made on 
Vikrama’s army by the Hoy sal a general Ganga Raja, at 
Kannegafa, and the Hovsatas soon assumed independence. 
SSntalige was being governed by the Samaras, and feudatory 
ChQla chiefs ruled the territory on the north-east (C! 43 . 

Vikrama’s son SOmesvora III Bhulokamalla was the 
next ruler, and was called Sarvajna, or all-wise, by other 
kings. In 1129 he came on an expedition to the South and 
. encamped at Hulluni-tlrtha. Banavaw in his time was ruled 

by Kadambas (Sb 141). while the I’iindyas continued to 
govern Nolambavadi. and Chola kings—Irungfila ami others— 
the parts in the north-cast 

JagadOkamalla is said (Ci 277) to have slain the generals 
of tlte hostile Chola and Gurjjara kings, and captured their 
wealth and troops of horse. Of the same reign is Pg 43. in 
which we have Irungola’s son ruling in the Mcnicru city. The 
latter (in Si 23) makes a grant there in the Nonambesvara 
temple, which, it is interesting to note, is called the great 
ghatika-sthAna of the city. The exact signification of this 
term is not known, but here it seems to indicate the chief 
place of assembly for Brahmans. The word occurs in the 
• Talgunda inscription (Sk 176), as well as in Cn 178 and 

Sk 197.' 

Under Nurmmndi Taila or Trailokyaraallu, the Chalukya 
dynasty, which had reached its zenith with Vikramanka, began 
rapidly to decline. A powerful noble named Bijjala, of the 
Kalachuryn family, had been appointed as general and 
minister, and the influence thereby obtained he turned against 
his sovereign and expelled him from the throne. This event 
occurred in 1156. The Chalukya king retired south and 
maintained himself in the Banavasc country, The religious 
leuds which raged at Kalyana in connection with the establish- 

\ 

' See Or. Kl/lWn • »ni.-|e on Ihc »u>’jcct {Cn'ftfNgm th.it,n fot ipoc. Urft 
J". UMl fout-ooie to p. 8 of tntnoL EC. \\J, xh. 
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ment of the new Lingayit creed kept the hands of the 
Kalachuryas fully occupied. The Chalukya influence, there¬ 
fore, was not extinguished, and Somesvara, the last of his 
race, succeeded to the fallen fortunes of his house in 1162. 
He seems to have had his residence at Annigerl in Dharwor, 
and on the extinction of the Kalachuryas in 1183 an 
attempt was made to recover the Chalukya power, but in vain. 
What ultimately became of him docs not appear. The latest 
record of him is HI 46, dated in 1189. The Hoysalas of 
Dftrasamudra from the south, and the Seunas or Yadavas of 
DSvagtri from the north, had now closed in upon the disputed 
dominions, anil the great and powerful Chalukya name dis¬ 
appears from history as that of a dominant race. But certain 
descendants of the line appear to have ruled in some parts of 
the Konkan till the middle of the thirteenth century. 


12. KALACHURYAS 

The Kalachuryas or Kalabhuryas were one of the lines of 
kings subdued by the Chalukyas on their first arrival in the 
south. They were apparently connected with the Haihayas 
in descent- The founder of the line was named Krishna, 
said to have been bam of a Brahmani girl by Siva. In the 
guise of a barber, he slew in Kalanjara an evil spirit of a king 
who was a cannibal, and took possession of the Nine-lakh 
country of pahala (Chedi or Bandelkhand). A Chcdi or 
Kalachuri era. dating from A.D. 248,' is used in their inscrip¬ 
tions in the north, and is evidence of the antiquity of the 
family. Their inscriptions in Mysore, some seventy in number, 
arc principally confined to Belgium in Shikarpur taluq, 
Harihar in Davangcre taluq, and some places in Sorab taluq. 
Among their titles are: Lord of the city of Kiilanjara (in 
Bandelkhand), having the flag of a golden bull, Sanivara- 
siddhi, Giridurgamalla. : 

1 At determined by D». Ktelhoin ,A"/. ir. 129 
* The Ism two ■woe adopted by Vlra tUllaia of the lliytal.i tine. 


The genealogy of the family is given as follows in Dg 42. 
After many kings had ruled in succession to Krishna, the 
founder, there arose the celebrated Kannama-Dcva. He had 
two sons, Bijjaia and Raja, of whom the former came to the 
throne. On the other hand, Rija had four sons—Ammugi, 
Sankhnvarmma, Kannnru. and Jogama. The first and last 
of these occupied the throne in succession. Then followed 
JOgama’s son Perm mad i, whose son was Biijala-Dcva. He 
made the whole earth his own, even as Agastya swallowed up 
the ocean. Another account 'Sk 256) says the Kaluchurya 
line gave light to the world through Soma ; through Petunia 
it became spotless; through Gorvappa it was distinguished 
for enjoyment; through Vajra it acquired might of arm ; 
king Yoga gave it stability; and through king Bijjaia it 
gained power. 

Hijjalw was a Jain by religion. Though he had usurped 
the throne, he did not assume the royal titles till six years 
afterwards, in 1162. A minister named Rfcha claims 
(Sk 197) to have obtained the empire for him and his 
successors. He then marched to the south, whither the 
Chilukva prince had retired, and proclaimed himself supreme. 
During his reign Basava, the son of an Aradhya, came to 
settle in Kalya na, where he became the son-in-law of the 
chief minister. He had a very' beautiful sister named 
Padmavati, whom Bijjala, having seen, became enamoured of 
and married. Basava was thus in course of time appointed 
chief minister and general. The Raja gave himself up to the 
charms of his beautiful bride and left all power in the hands 
of Basava, who employed the opportunity thus afforded him 
to strengthen his own influence, displacing the old officers of 
State and putting in adherents of his own, while at the same 
time he sedulously cultivated the favour of the king. By 
these means, and the promulgation of the new IJngayit faith, 
lie increased rapidly in power. At length Bijjala’s fears were 
aroused, and he made an attempt to scire Basava; but the 
latter escaped, and afterwards dispersed the party sent in 
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pursuit. His Adherents flocked to him. and Bijjala, advancing 
in person to quell the insurrection, was defeated and compelled 
to reinstate the minister in all his dignities. Basava not only 
resumed his former power and authority, but formed a plot 
against the life of the king, probably in the hope of becoming 
supreme in the State as regent during the minority of his 
nephew, the son of Bijjala and I'admiriatl. Accounts differ 
as to the mode in which the king was killed. According to 
the Jain version, he was poisoned on the banks of the Bhitna 
when returning from a successful expedition against the 
Silahara chief of Kolhapur; while the Lingayits state that he 
was assassinated by three of Basava's followers. 

Rayamurari Sovi, the son of Bijjala, resolved to avenge 
his father's death, and Basava tied to Ulive or Yrishahhapura 
on the Malabar coast. Thither the king pursued him and 
laid siege to the place. It was reduced to extremities, and 
Basava in despair threw himself into a well and was drowned. 
But according to the Lingayits he disappeared into the linga 
at Sangamesvara, at the junction of the Malprahha and 
Krishna. 

The remaining three kings of this line were brothers of 
Sdvi, and during this ]>eriod the last Chalukyu regained a 
certain portion of his kingdom. But the territories of both 
towards the south were absorbed into the dominions of the 
Hoysalas, who liad by this time risen to power in Mysore 
The following is a table of this short-lived but eventful 
Kalachurya 1 dynasty :— 

S. IfijjaU, UijUna, Niwwkrantt#, TriUturanamalU, 1150-1167 

i Rivunui&r! SAri. t. Sankama, 4. Aluvamalh, 5. Siagimia, 

*Umc-.vara. N’LaankaroaUa, Apr.i’imaHfl. 1183 

IBiuransiVuruIU, 1176-tlXl 1181-11X3 

1167-1176 

The first appearance of Bijjala in our inscriptions is in 
1156 (Sk 104. 108). In these, which acknowledge the 


1 The name also appean in the form Ksl.uuiry* (Sb 131, 3077. 
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Chalukya supremacy, Bijjala is styled a maha-maudalesvara, 
but in tl>c first lie is significantly said to be ruling all the 
countries. From 1 I 58, described as his and year ySb 255), 
he is entitled bhujabala-chakravariti 1 or mighty emperor, and 
invested with a number of epithets (Sk 18). In the next 
year, t 159, the dominion appears as his (own) victorious 
kingdom fSk 123). On the other hand. Sb 328 of the same 
year begins with a genealogy of the ChiUukyas down to 
Nurmmadi Taila, and merely adds “ at that time" was 
Bijjala king (ki/idutfiUa). Sk 102 of 1162 relates how lie 
came to subdue the southern region and cucamj>cd at Balligavc. 
'Hie next year he is said (Sk 24 2} to have extended his 
territory to the shore of the ocean, while Sk 123 says he 
subdued from the ocean in the south to the Chalukya capital 
in the north. In 1164 and 1165 raids by the Hoysalas arc 
mentioned (Dg 42, Sb 372 In It68 Bijjala has all the 
Chalukya supreme titles (Sk 92). Sk 197 says that the 
king of Sirnhala carried his tray, the Nepal a king was his 
perfumer, Kerala was his betel-bearer, Gurjjara was his artificer, 
Turushka was his groom, Lala was his valet, Pandya was his 
crutch, and Kalinga the attendant on his e!epliant. : 

He was succeeded by liis son Somes vara or Rayamurari 
Sovi-Deva, who is said (Sb 389) to have exacted tribute from 
L 51 a t Chdla, and Gurijara, Kadnmba kings had for some 
time at this period been governors of the Banavasc province, 
and of interest is the statement in Sb 345 of 1171 that 
SoVi-DGva, the Kadamba governor in that year, had put the 
Changalva king* into chains, as he had vowed. Sb 139 of 
1173 shows how the despatch of a military force was needed 
to collect the fixed land rent. 

Sankama-Deva, a younger brother, next came to the 

1 This title was alto taken by the Uoysaluv 

* Crtutn in-r>iy.tKrti« (III 50, Sk t <yj, m,i tnlnutacc IlijjaU'i younger brother 
Mailiigi D£s>a ami hi* too Kali-bmra or Kandarn. rad a Maiiugi-Dfra, younger 
brother i|*ulnlil>- cousin) oj Kiyatnurin Start Dita, as if they had ut cm the thiooc. 
Ttay may pcrhi|» hate been associated In the jforrrtntwni. 

* Fot Ibe Clumgilva Lings. tee section under that head below. 
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throne. Of him it is saul (Sk 96) that twice five heralds 
were continually heard proclaiming in his court how Gaula 
had sent (as tribute) elephants ; Turushka, horses ; the Simlula 
king, pearls ; Chola, white cloths ; Magadlui, musk ; the Malaya 
king, sandal; and the Lala king, young girls. In this year, 

I 179, Sankaina paid a visit to Balligraine, accompanied by 
the chief officers of his court, and being greatly impressed with 
the munificence and charities of the Kedaresvura temple, and 
with the erudition of its high priest, the r 5 ja-guru Vamasakti, 
made a grant for it 

Ahavamalla, another brother, succeeded, but may have 
been associated in the government with Sankaina for some 
time before. Sk 1 19 says he was a lion to the elephant 
Gaula, a net for the shoal of fish the Cholika army, a south 
wind to the rain-cloud the Andhra king, and a continual 
thunderbolt to the royal swan the Malava king. The latest 
date we have for him, 1183, is described as his 4th year or 
his 8th year (Sk 245. « 5 £>> With him the Kalachuryas 
came to an end. though there is no record of how this happened. 
But a chief named Brahma or Bomma is credited ( IA . ii. 299J 
with destroying the Kalachuryas and restoring the ChMukyas. 
He was eventually defeated by the Hoysala king Ballala. 


13. CHOLAS 

While, after the overthrow of the R§shtrakutas in 973. 
the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas in succession 
dominated the north-west of the Mysore country for 210 
years to 1183,—after the overthrow of the Gangas by 1004/ 
the Cholas dominated the south and east of the country for 
112 vears to 1 116. The Cholas* were one of the oldest 
roya] lines known in the south of tndia, being mentioned in 

. * The ——’ an* of the event a not known, but the esiliest mention l have mol 

with of the conquest of Gatiguviai is in the 19th year of Kii.tijn (Mb t-JJi. 

* The n»mc u wtitlcn in Tsrail u ot So»»; lu Ksma.U itlsChdl*; icJ In 
Te'itqjs sjifmue o CK-Ji (ful the Eastern CUiliikja kings! 
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the edicts of Asoka in the third century ac They were 
Tamil, and their original capital was at Orciyur (now known 
as VVarriorc), near Trichinopoly. Hut the later capital, which 
is the one principal!)' identified with them, was Tanjore. 

Of their early history little or nothing has been recovered, 
but a few details for the first and second centuries appear in a 
recent publication. 1 It is not till the tenth century that any¬ 
thing definite is known about them, and even then their practice 
of dating inscriptions only in the regnal year of the king afforded 
no basis for framing the chronology of the line; while the names 
adopted by many of the kings were themselves misleading, being 
mere royal titles. The first actual date which gave a clue was in 
a Ganga inscription of 950 in Mysore (Md 41 j. This contained 
the statement that the Ganga king Butuga, who was aiding 
the Rashfrakuta king Kannara or Krishna 111 in his war 
against the Cholas, slew the Chola king Rajaditya at Takkolam 
(near Arkonatn), thus bringing the war to a close. Chola 
inscriptions dated in the t?aka era were also found in other 
parts of Mysore, and eventually in the Madras country too. 
A chronology of the Cholas from the tenth century, when they 
first came into prominence, has thus been constructed, the 
calculations being made by Dr. Kicihom (sec El. viii. 
App. ii. 21), and it would seem that contact with the Gangas 
and other powers to the north first led them to adopt the 
£aka era in dating their inscriptions.* After the twelfth 
century' the Cholas ceased to be formidable. 

The following is a table of the Chola kings thus deduced. 
They had the titles Parakesartvartntna and Rajakesarivarmma 
alternately, beginning with the first:— 

* See note t, p. 19 aluvc. 

• Unlike I how of otbci royal Imr». lb« ChSla invcrijitirres, instead of t^g 

•epanrl* dal* of ttons np at the tile of ■ gram, ore mostly inscribed on Ihe 
baarrnml 1,1,1 ou!cl of temple*, in long single {fair* that go right round lire 

building. The earlier ones in Itywie ate generally in Kannada, but the majority 
are In Tamil, ami Ihcre are eren mar in the Tamil language hut in Kannada 
characters. 
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The first event which brought the Chdlas into contact with 
Mysore was in 921. At that time they hail uprooted the 
Banas, and the Chola king Panintaka conferred the liana 
sovereignty on the Ganga prince Prithivlpati, giving him the 
name Hastimalla (S/I. ii. 387J. Tlie next event was the 
death of the Chula king Kaiaditva in 949 by the hand of 
the Ganga king Batuga. This, according to Md 41, may 
have been effected by an act of treachery, but the large Leyden 
plates give a different version {AS/, tv. 207), The occasion 
was war between the Chdlas and the Kashtrakutas, in which 
Krishna or Kannara III, the Rashtrakuta king, was aided by 
Biituga, who was his brother-in-law. The scene of the tragedy 
was at Takkolam near Arkonam), and it brought the war to 
an abrupt termination. Krishna-Raja, thus victorious, assumes 

Tamil inscriptions the title JC<tch(/tiyttn - Funjntyutt-koutitx 
(capturer of Kanchi and Tanjonc), and seems to liave established 
his power for a time over the Chola territories. He also 
rewarded Biituga by giving him the Banavase Twelve-Thousand 
province, the north-west of Mysore, which, added to the provinces 
north of it that formed the dowry of his bride, carried the 
Ganga territories once more far up towards the Krishna river. 

But the tide turned in the time of Rajaraja The Cholas 
had by that time carried their arms up to Kalinga on the 
east coast, and made Vengi, the Eastern Chalukya territory, 
an appanage of the Chola empire, Rajaraja'* daughter being 
married to the Eastern Chiilukya king Vimaladitya. The 
wave of conquest was then directed to the west, against the 
^ cslcrn Chalukyas, in the course of which the Ganga territory 
in Mysore was invaded. We accordingly find Rajaraja 
established near Hoskotc in 997 (Ht 11 t). But by 1004 
his son Rajendra-Chola, who was in command of the Chola 
army, succeeded in capturing Talakid, the Ganga capital, and 
brought the Ganga power to an end. The conquest of the 
south and cast of Mysore, in an arc extending from Arkalgud 
in the west, through Scringapcitam, north by Nclamangala to 
Nidugal, was speedily effected, and Rajendra-Chola gained 
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the title Gangaikonda-Chola. The Changajvas, whose kingdom 
was in the Hunsitr taluq and Coorg, were at the same time 
brought under Chula subjection, and the Chola general 
Panchava-mahiiraya, who had overcome the Changajvas in 
the battle of Panasoge, was rewarded by Rajaraja with the 
Arkalgud and Yclusavira country, together with the title 
Kshattriya-iikhamani Kongajva. In the extreme north-east, 
connected with Ni<lugal, was Uenjeru (now HOmavati, on the 
northeni border of Sira taluq), a subordinate Chola kingdom. 

These were the outposts of the new conquest. 

There is little doubt that the Cholas contemplated the ^ 

entire subjugation of Mysore. But in this they were foiled to 
the westward by the Hoysalas, who were now rising to power. 

Thus, Raja raja's general Apramcya is said, in too6, to have 
encountered Poysala's minister Naganna (TN 44;, and to 
have won a battle over other Hoysala leaders at Kalavur 
(Kaleyur near Mftlingi, opposite to Talakatj, on the other 
side of the river). Then, Panchava-maharaya, another of 
Rajaraja's leaders, who had distinguished himself in the battle 
of Panasoge (Cg 46), anil been invested with the title of 
Kongajva, conducted victorious expeditions along the west 
coast (Sr 140). But in Mysore the Kongalvas were opposed 
by the Hoysata king Nripa-Kiima in 1022 and 1026 (Mj 43, 

Ag 46), and made no way in extending the Chola conquests w 

in this country. 

The territory actually acquired by the Cholas in Mysore 
was parcelled into provinces, which, according to their usual 
policy, were named after Chola kings. The south of Ganga- 
vndi, or that part of Mysore District, thus received the name 
Mudikondachola-tnandala : the north of Bangalore District was 
the Vikramachola-raandala ; Kolar District was the Nikarili- 
chola-mandala. The sub-divisions of these large provinces 
were termed valanad. Thus, the southern portion of the first 
above named was the Gangaikondachola-valanad, while that of 
the third was the Jayangondachdla - valanad. Towns were « 

treated in the same way, so that Talakad became Rajarajapura ; 
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Manalur (Malurpatna, near Channapatna) became Nikarili- 
cholapura; Kuningil Kunigal) became Rajcndracholapura, 
But KolSir retained its original name of KuvaUUa. 

The conquests of Rajaraja’s reign, as detailed in various 
inscriptions, are thus described in Cp 128. of his 23rd year. 
He destroyed the ships at the KandalQr Salat (on the west 
coast), and with his victorious army conquered Vengai-nfitJ (the 
Eastern Chulukya territory on the cast coast, between the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers), Gangapadi (the Ganga territory 
in the south ami cast of Mysore), Nulambapadi (the Nolamba 
Pal lav a territory’ in the north of Mysore), Tadigaivali (the west 
of Bangalore District). Kuda-malainful (the Coorg hill country), 
Kollam (Quilon), Kalingam 'the Kalinga Ganga territory on 
the cast coast, up to Orissa), Ila-mantlalam (Ceylon), the Iratta- 
p.'idi Scven-and-a-half Lakh country the Ratta or RashtrakQta 
territory in the Dekhan), twelve thousand ancient islands of 
the sea (perhaps the Laccadives and Maldives), and deprived 
the Scliyar (or Pandyasj of their glory’ at the very’ time when 
it was at the highest In Mysore both he and his son 
specially patronised the temple of Pidariyar in Kolar, now 
known as the Koldramma, and repeatedly endowed it. while 
Rajcndra-Chola had the brick parts rebuilt in stone (K1 109). 

Many of these conquests were really effected by Rajaraja’s 
son Kajctidra-Chola, who was in command of his lather’s armv. 
But the conquests made by Rajendra-Chola and the trophies 
acquired by him in his own reign arc thus described (among 

other records) in Nj 134 of 1021, his 9th year They were_ 

Yedatore-nad (the north of Mysore District); Vanavasi (Bana- 
visi, on the north-west frontier of the Mysore country); Kolli- 
pake (a celebrated Saiva place, not identified); Manne (in 
Nciamangala taluq, the Ganga royal residence) ; the crown of 
the king of lid (Ceylon), and the more beautiful crown of its 
queen ; also the crown of Sundara and the necklace of Indra 
which the king of the South (Panclya) had given up to the 
kings of Ila , the whole of lla-mandata (Ceylon); the famous 
crown and the ruby necklace which were heirlooms worn by 
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the Cheralas or Kcralas (kings of Malabar) ; many ancient 
islands ; the superb crown of pure gold which ParaAuruma, 
when he uprooted the race of kings twenty-one times, had 
deposited in the inaccessible Chandiraat island. He moreover 
defeated Jayasinga (the Western ChSlukyn king), who turned 
his back at Muiangi or Muyangi and fled. To these achieve¬ 
ments are added in K 1 44 of >1023, his 12th year,—the 
Irattapadi Seven-and-a-half Ijikh country (the Ratta territory 
in the Dekhan); great mountains filled with the nine treasures; 
Sakkaragottam (Chakrakotta in Central India); Mudura- 
mandala (the Pandya territory of Madura); Namannigakkonai, 
Panjappalli, and other places whose names arc gone. Hut the 
information is supplied in Cp 82 of 1034, his 23rd year, or 
N 1 7 of 1038, his 27th. The above list of conquests is there 
extended as follows. He took Ma 4 uni-d&iam ; defeated Indi- 
raviratan of the Lunar race in a great battle at Adinagaraval, 
capturing his relations and family treasures ; Otta-vishaiyam 
(Orissa); Kosalai-niRl (in the Central Provinces); Tamjabutti 
(Dandabhukti), after destroying Dantnapaia (its king Dhiirma- 
pala) in a fierce battle; Dakkana- Ladatn (southern Lata), after 
a vigorous attack on Iranasuram ; VangSla-dcsain (Bengal) 
from which Govindasandan (Govindachandra), dismounting 
from his horse, fled; terrified Mayipala of Satigottal in battle, 
capturing his elephants, women and treasures; and took 
Uttira-Ladam (northern Lata), and even Gattgai (the Ganges). 
He also sent many ships over the billowy ocean and captured 
isangiraina-VRaiyottungapanman (Changirama-Y'ijayottunga- 
varmma), the king of Kidaram (near Prome in Burma), seizing 
his fine elephants and the jewelled archway of his fort and 
palace gates; gained larivijaiyam, Pannai, Malatyfir, Mayi- 
rudingam, Ilangas6bam, Ma-Pappalam (in the Andaman 
islands), Mevilipangam, Valarppandar, Kulaittakolam, Madama- 
lingam, Ilamuri-deSam, MS-Nakkavarain (the Nicobar islands), 
and Kidaram (In Burma!. A good many of these names of 
persons and places are not identified, but the enumeration 
suffices to show the wide range of Rajendra-Chdla’s victorious 
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expeditions. His son boasts Nl 25) that his father had 
conquered from Gangai (the Gangn territory *; in the north to 
llangai 'Ceylon) in the south, and from MahC>ilai (Cochin) in the 
west to Kadiinun < Burma) in the east. Few of the parts, however, 
thus attacked were retained. The invasions were evidently 
mere raids on a large scale, whose object was booty, especially 
. crowns, crown jewels, and jewelled trophies of ail kinds, 

Kf»jiUlhiraja-I)cva had been associated with his father in 
the government for more than a quarter of a century, or (as 
Nl 25 and CB 21 ?ay) had planted his own umbrella under 
the white umbrella of his father, and had shared in his career 
of conquest. He next succeeded to the throne, and the events 
of his reign arc recounted in iJv 75. He bestowed crowns 
and the kingdoms subdued in the last two reigns on his uncles, 
brothers and sons. His treatment of captive kings was blood¬ 
thirsty and cruel, while he was as eager as his father to amass 
crowns and jewels. He beheaded the IMntJya king Mana- 
baranan on the field of battle, taking his golden crown set 
with large gems , had the Kerala king trampled to death by 
his elephant; sent Sundara-Pamiiynn flying, and seized hi* 
state umbrella, his big fans made from the tail of the yak, and 
his throne. He slew the king of Vctiad, destroyed the three 
kings of Iramakuin. and wrecked the ships of Villuvan (the 
* C.hera king) at Kiindalilr Salai. He routed the army of 

Ahavamalla (the Western Chalukya king) and forced him to 
retreat, burnt Rollipakkai, and openly seized the jewelled crown 
of Vikramabuhu, the king of Ilangai (Lanka). When Vlra- 
Salamegan invaded the country from Ilarn (Ceylon), he drove 
him off, took his sister and wife prisoners, and cut off the nose 
of his mother. And on his returning to revenge them, he slew 
him on the battlefield, and seized his golden crown set with 
large jewels. He also took the crown of Srivnllavan Madan.t- 
raja, n king ot Tlatn descended from Kannara (? Kashtrakflpi 

1 Thi. might perhaps t* taken to mean the Gauge* but Rljcmlra Chola b com- 
• uioiily ilortibej aa the oani|Uena ot Gangai ami the Kaai coumty. in wliidi the 

former is unquestionably the Gangn territory, from tl.r raoqunt of wlikh Ik hkl ilt- 
title Gang*ikatub-OrJa. 
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king); and leading the army a second time to the north, chased 
away Ganclan. Dinakara-Naranan, Ganavati and Mndisfidiman, 
and burnt the ]>a!acc of the ijalikkiyar (Chalukyasj at Kainpili 
(on the Tungabhadra, north of Hollar)')- Dv adds a few 
more details. The tribute paid by the Villavar (Chcras), 
Minavar (PSmlyas), Salikkiyar (Chalukyasj, Vallavar Pallavaa), 
KoSalar, Vanganar, Konganar, Sintukar. Ayyanar, Singalai 
(Singalcse), Pangalar. and Antarar (Andhras), together with 
the revenue he obtained from one-sixth share of the produce 
of the land, he distributed among the Brahmans, and perform¬ 
ing the horse-sacrifice, seated himself on the throne with the 
name Jayangonda-Chola. But he died in fighting against the 
Chalukya king Ahavamalta in the battle of Koppam (perhaps 
Kopana in the south-west of the Niram’s Dominions 1 1 in 1052. 
An inscription at Annigere in Dhanvar* says that the wicked 
ChGla fRajadhiraja), who had abandoned the religious observ¬ 
ances of his family, penetrated into the Bclvola country and 
burnt the Jain temples erected there by (the Gangs king) 
Ganga-Permildl, but that he eventually yielded his head to (the 
Chalukya king) SdmC-tvara (Ahavamalta) in battle and forfeited 
his life. On the other hand, a Chalukya inscription in Mysore 
(Sk 1 18) says the ChOHka (or Ch&la king, valiantly died on 
the battlefield.* 

Rajendra-Deva, his younger brother, backed by the elder 
brother’s army, had invaded the Irattapadi Scvcn-and-a-half 
Lakh country and erected a pillar of victor)' at Kollapuram 
(Mb 107, K 1 107). It was in revenge for this that Ahava- 
maila attacked the Cholas at Koppam. Rajendra-Deva was 
present at the battle, and when his brother died took command 
of the army and secured the throne. Notwithstanding that his 
brother the king had fallen, and that he himself was severely 
wounded and had lost many of his principal leaders, he con¬ 
trived to slay the Chalukya king’s younger brother Javasinga. 
Pulakcsi, Dasavarmma, Nauni-Nulamba, and other princes 

* S« note. [i. 10. ImkkI. re!. Jx. 

* .ihnOvgMtmL'! CMJitau tmmi .x'/jn. 
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without number, so that Ahavamalla fled in terror (Bn toS). 
Rajendra followed the example of his brother in bestowing 
royal titles on his uncle, his brothers, his sons and grandsons 
(Bn 108). 

Of the time of Kujamnhemlrn, probably his son, perhaps 
the one to whom lie gave the title Uttama-Cbola, there is only 
one inscription (Ht 36;, of his 2nd year It contains no 
historical information, and the reign was a very short one 

We then come to Vlrnrajendra, of whom a long account is 
given in Cp 85, of his 4th year. He was a younger brother 
of Rajendra-Deva. Me routed the army which had been sent 
against him into Vengai-nad (the Eastern Chalukya territory) ; 
beheaded the great chief Samundarajan and cut off the nose 
of the beautiful Nagalai ; when Vikkalan and Singalan (the 
Western Chalukyas Vikrama and Jayasimha) engaged him In 
battle at Kudal-Sanganiam (the junction of the Tungabhadra 
and Krishna), hoping to wipe out the disgrace of their former 
defeat, he gained the victor)’. He overcame Singan of Kosalai, 
Ketaraiyan, Maraiyan, Irasayan, and others ; and when Madu- 
vanan (led, along with the other chiefs who had dismounted 
from their elephants, Ahavamalla also fled, leaving his wives, 
treasure, elephants, and other valuable spoils to the victor. He 
beheaded on the battlefield the king of I’otlappi, Varan, Keralan, 
and Jananata’s brother; had the king of the South (Pandya), 
Sri pal lava’s son Siruvan, and Virakesari trampled to death by 
elephants, seizing all their crowns and jewelled decorations ; 
drove the family of the &CRgiraiyas and £cralas Into the 
western ocean ; subdued the Irattas and captured their ele¬ 
phants ; in a fresh battle cut off the heads of the chiefs Val.. , 
Vanjipayyan, Piramadeva, Batulara - Toraiyan, Sattiyannan, 
Paltiyannan, Vimanayan, and Vangaran ; also of the Ganga, 
Nulnmba, Kadava, and Vaidumba kings; and returned to his 
great city Gangai (perhaps Gangaikondasolapuram), near the 
great river. 

The next inscriptions are those of Rajendra-CliOla II, 
Eastern Chalukya king on his father's side, but through liis 
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mother a grandson of the Chula king Rajendra-Chola, and by 

his wife a son-in-law of Kajendrn-Ueva, who was also his 

uncle. He is belter known as KuIottunga-ChOla. the title he 

afterwards assumed in his 7th year. He is the Rajiga-Chfila 

whose designs arc said to have been frustrated by the Chalukya 

prince Vikramaditya and the Pindyas of t/chchangi. Kl 108 

of his and year, and Cp 77 of his 17th, say that when still 

Yuvaraja he wedded the goddess of Victory by his heroic 

deeds at Chakrakotta, where he took tribute from the king of 

Dltarii, and captnrcd troops of elephants at Vayiragaram. He 

also routed the army of the kings of Kuntaln (the Western 

Chalukvas). and put on the garland of victory over the North, 

while he inherited at the same time the crown of the South 

and of the country adorned with the Ponni (or Kaveri). His 

white umbrella shone like moonlight all over the earth, and 

his tiger banner fluttered on mount Meru. Many rows of 

elephants stood before him, sent as tribute by kings of remote 

islands, while outside his splendid capital lay the head of the 

runaway Fandya king, pecked by kites. He inflicted a total 

defeat on Vtkkalan (the Chalukya), forcing him to retire in 

disorder to the west, his retreat being marked by dying 

elephants all the way from Xangili (in the east of Mulbagal 

tiilnq) to ManalQr and the Tungabltadril. By this victory the 

Chola acquired the two countries Ganga - mandalam and * 

Singanam, a statement which, together with the line of the 

Chalukya retreat, indicates that the Cholas had temporarily 

lost the Ganga country'. He then resolved to take the Pamli- 

mandaiam, and when his armies marched fonh for this purpose, 

it wa< as if the northern ocean was about to overflow the 

southern ocean. The five Panjavas (Pandyas) fled in tenor 

to the forests. These be destroyed, planted pillars of victory' 

in all directions, took possession of the pearl fisheries, the 

Podiyil mountain, where the three forms of Tamil (prose, 

poetry, and the drama) flourished, the central Sayyam (the 

Sahya mountains) where elephants are captured, the (river) t 

Kanni and Gangai. He established colonics in all parts of the 
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conquered country as far as Kottaru. He then seated himself 
on the throne solely for the receipt of tribute. Later in* 
scriptions. down to Kn 12 of his 49th year, say that he caused 
the wheel of his authority to roll over all regions, so that the 
Minavar (Pftndyas lost their position, the Villavar (Chera- 
became disconcerted, and the other kings retreated in disguise. 

By litG, near the close of his reign, Talakad, the old 
Ganga capital, had been retaken 1 by the Hoysalas, and Choia 
dominion in the Mysore country brought to an end. This 
important capture was effected by Ganga-Rfija, a general of 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvarddhana, and probably a descendant 
of the old Ganga Rajas, being (as SB 4 5 says) a hundred times 
more fortunate than that former Raja ol the Gangas 1 under 
whom Talakad and the kingdom were lost). Farther point i> 
given to the event by his original name Rajcitdra-ChOla being 
used for the Chdla king in B! 58. A spirited account is con¬ 
tained in SB yo and Ml 31 of how Ganga-Raja summoned 
the fort to surrender, and how the Chula governor Adiyama 
returned a defiant answer, saying, Fight and take it if you 
can). This Ganga-Raja did, driving out the Choia chiefs who 
were present, and followed up his success by bringing under 
one umbrella all the districts which had become Choia nad*- 
Butting to flight the Tigulas (the Tamil people) of Gangavadi, 
he caused Vira-Ganga (the Hoysala king) to stand erect (or 
assert his independence). 

Some relics of Choia dominion lingered on in the north¬ 
east of tlic Kolar District, where we have inscriptions of 
Vikrama-Chola down to his 12th year (Ct 70 >, They arc 
chiefly In the Chintamani and Srinivaspur taluqs. In Ct 160 
of his 5th year, he is credited with the destruction of Kalinga 
and the conquest of Kadalmalai. 

At a still later period Koncrinmaikondan made some 

' The dale ii determined !>y Y.l ft, the lira to give Vuhnuranldlunii the title 
T jlitki lti-fH'-'Ia, dated Sel.1 tojS , Dammkhi, and lT!> $3, which tie- 

ictlba him at in the Mine y tat ruling in Talaltada and K 01 .ll* •.•vet live wlinlr of 
Mangavidi aa Ini at Kongo. Mtxomvt, a village whic h (janga-Uija icceWwl at a 
irtrud fot hi* exploit lie wade oret to a Jain jwievt in 1117 (Ml 31). 
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arrangements connected with the Marudfir (Maddur) agrahara. 
through his agent there (Md 3, 7). But the Chola authority 
in Mysore had long ceased, and the tables were now turned, 
for the Hoysalas became protector* of the Cholas. One of the 
titles of Narasimha II, the Hoysala king who came to the 
throne in 1220, was 1. hdlti-rdjyashtluicluiryj (setter up of 
the ChSIa kingdom). 11m was justified by the aid given to 
the Chdla king Rajaraja II], who in 1232 had been taken 
captive by the Kiidava (Pallava) king Pcnmjmga at Senda- 
tnaugalam in South Areot. Narusimha, on hearing of it, 
sent an army and set him free (£/. vii 160; Gb 45). The 
next Iloysala king, SdmeSvara, had also by t 237 entered into *» 

the Chola country, defeated Pilndy*. and restored Chola to his 
hereditary kingdom (Md 122). According to Ak 123 this 
was a RajSndra-Chola. But two years later he had himself 
taken possession of the Chola country and was ruling from 
there TN 103), his residence being at Kannanflr (N j 36) or 
Vikratnapura. (to the north of Srirangnm in Trichi nopoly), 
which, it is said (Bn 6), he had created for his pleasure in the 
ChOla-mandala conquered by the might of his own arm, and 
there, with an interval in >252, he was till 1254. Kp 9 of 
1257 describes him as the talisman (raii/tdwartf) or protector 
of Chola. 


14. POYSALAS OR HOYSALAS 

On the subversion of the Gangas by the Cholas in 1004, 
the Poysalas or Hovsalas rose to power in the west of Mysore, 
and eventually, in 1116, expelled the Cholas and became 
rulers of the whole country, which they held till the middle 
of the fourteenth century. They were of indigenous origin, 
and Soscvilr or Sosavur—the Sasakapura of Sanskrit writers 
—named as their birthplace, lias been identified with Angadi 
in the Western Ghats, in Mudgere taluq (see Mg 9, 15, 16, 18). 
They claim to be Yadavas and of the Lunar race, and bear the 
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title Lord of Dvaravatl-pura (which represents both Dvaraka m 
Kathiawar, the reputed capital of Krishna, the hero of the 
Yadavas. and their own capital DOrasamudra). They were 
Jains, and the progenitor of the family was Sala. On a 
certain occasion when he went to worship at the temple ot hts 
family goddess Vasantika-devl at Sosevur (still represented by 
that of Vasantamma) and was receiving instruction from the 
yaU there. a tiger bounded out of the forest, glaring with rage. 
The yati* hastily snatched up his rod* and handed it to the 
chief, saying poy Sat* (strike. Sala I). Whereupon Sala hit 
at and killed the tiger, finishing it off perhaps with his dagger 
(sec Bl t’I). Moreover, from the rescued yati’s exclamation, 
he assumed the name Poysala, or which Hovsala is the more 
modern form.' This story is repeated in all the accounts of 
the origin of the dynasty, and their crest on temples exhibits 
a free standing group of Sala stabbing the tiger (see frontis¬ 
piece, vol. v.), while the seal of copper-plate grants shows a 

dead tiger and the rod (as in Bn 6). 

Of the time of Sala no records have been found, but tbc 
name Poysala occurs in an inscription of 1006 at KaliyQr, on 
the opposite side of the river to Talakld (TN 44). Prom that 
time onwards Hoysala inscriptions become more and more 
frequent until they mount up to bewildering numbers, down 
to the establishment in >33 6 ° r the Yijayanagar empire, the 
founders of which were probably connected with the Hoysalas. 
The Hoysala inscriptions are found from Tanjorc in the south 
to Shoiapur in the north, and from Coorg in the west to the 
cast coast in South Arcot. They arc mostly on prepared slabs 
of black hornblende, and arc remarkable for their beautiful and 
artistic execution, the whole being so skiltully engrossed that, 

* AcwotUnc to SI* 2S bia aunt wu Sudmll*. unt Nj 39, br ,u ” 1 

been bronchi by tbc Vmg (tom other |0a£c aaJ c»ULJi»bcit thete. N» ^ calU 
h frrt Venilumiua-ruunlntAia. 

* Though ritsziil*d aa s cane (Ar/fo) wnl w other ,0 -* 11 

,U ,i„nU mlly tbc usual ttunl tud of ui nrcelic, made of the wlid ot male 

Mm. 

* The name alio apjiesri a* I’oyam and Hoya^a- la Tuiul it t* *«n>tcti a» 
Pnykhola or PochaU. 
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notwithstanding ornamental flourishes and pictorial initials, no 
space is left for the insertion of a single additional letter 

The Hoysalas at first acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Western Chalukyas, the chosen enemies of the Ch5las, but the 
bond was a loose and friendly one, and in the time of 
Y'ishnuvarddhana they became independent. Their capital 
was Dorasatnudra (now Halcbld in Bclur UUuq), which appears 
in Sanskrit as Dvarasamudra and DvaravatTpura. But while 
this was under preparation and being adorned with splendid 
buildings by Vfnayaditya (see SB 53), the capital was at first 
at Sosevur and then at Bcluhflr, Belapura or VeWpura (Bclur). 
Among the usual titles of the Hoysalas were (besides the one 
mentioned above),— 1 'adin -a ■ l-it hi mlmra -dynnutn i (sun in the sky 
the Yadava family;, samyaktva-chuddmani (crest-jewel of perfect 
devotion), MaUparol-ganda (champion among the Malepos or 
hill chiefs), bhujabala - fralapt* - thakravariti (strong-armed 
illustrious emperor), and frequently, from the time of 
Ballala 11 ., daksltitiit - citokravtirtti or teukiuta - chakrai'artti 
(einperor of the South). But the special titles and conquests 
of any one king are often carried on and attributed to his 
successors. 

The following is a table of the i’oysalas or Hoysalas as 
derived from their inscriptions:— 
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I. Stla, IVjyaala, Hm'sula. 1006 

2. N'fipa-Kinu. K 5 m*-roysaU, .. 1022-1017 . . 

3. Yinayitliiy*, Trililmvanamalls-fViyttlii. . . 1047-1100 
frcyanp (Vnrarija train to*5 tn 1095; 

1 -- 1 - 3 -i 

4. KallAlA I, lioo-itoc. 5 BiltiDcv*. flitsiga. . . ntt-it4» UcUvidiiy* 
TfiblinvaruitulLt-tiiillilii IVvsila Viihuu* -inMimi.1, tllcu itij 

Vim l.ing.-x, Vlliutiu linigt, 

Tiitihuvananittita. TalaUidu-tomln 


6 Niraiiinha 1 . I'laUiu-Maiavinilu, 1(41-1173 
Jogidi-ltanullu Nitaiimlu 

7. IUJUU II, Vira-Mall.Ua. itTj tljj 
Sjnn-ira-MiiiUii, Gwiiutguualla, \ilnva • X.'uiy.nja 

8. N.iraiiinlu It, Vlri-Yiiaumhi. 1220-1135 
Magir.t-ia;ra-ninnmulaiia. Cirulya-rtuipaiia, Oi&la-rajy 3 -]«a!i*hlli 3 chiirya 

9. SAcnKvara, V’tnt-Sinu^vani, Soi-IKra. U33 (354 


to. NSnuimtia III, Vlra-Niiaamdva, 
12541201 

11. Baliiia III, Vta-BalUU. 
1291-1342 

12. BalUli IV, 134J 
V(r» • Vlrcpilk»ha- ItllliU 


a, via-. 

I 254 j «25 

Viinnitlui, 1295-129; 


lOmaiiat)u. Vtra-Kinunitha, 
(254 1295 


Nripa- Kama or Kama - Poysala i> not included in the 
Hoy sala genealogy as usually given in their numerous in¬ 
scriptions, which proceeds front Sala to Vinayaditva. The 
reason of this omission is not evident, as Ak 157 and 141 
say that he was Vinayaditya's father. He cannot have Itccn 
Sala himself, or this would have leaked out in some of the 
numberless inscriptions which contain the pedigree. On the 
contrary, he is said to have been known as Rachamalla- 
Permmadi, which connects him with the Gangas, due perhaps 
to intermarriage. That he ruled there can be no doubt, for, 
among others. Mg iy is of his 7th year, and in Mj 43 , dated 
in 1022, and Ag 76, dated in 1026, wc find him opposing 
the Kongalva king, and next year aiding Banavasc (Mj 44 ) 
Moreover, SB 44 describes him as the patron of Kcham or 

H 
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Fxhiga, the father of Ganga-Kaja, the Hoysala general who 
captured Talakad in I t 16. How he was related to Sala docs 
not appear, but if the Poysala of 1006 was Sala, there was 
very little distance between them. 

Vinayaditya was the first notable king of the line. He 
was born in Sosavur (SB 56) and ruled from there. He 
is styled Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala-Deva. from the Western 
Chalukya king 1 ribhuvnnamalla Vikramfulitya (reigned 1076- 
1126) being his overlord, but HI 1 shows that before this 
Hoysala -Devi was the queen in 1055 of Trailokyamalla, 
Vikramaditya's father. Vinayaditya also had the six letters 
Ra-kka-sd Pd-ysa-la inscribed on his flag, a possible reference 
to connection with the Ganga king Rakkasa. In what year 
Vinayaditya came to the throne we do not know. The 
earliest date we have for him is 1047 (Ng 32, Cm 160). 
The boundaries of the kingdom in his time arc given in the 
former as—Konkana (North Kanara), Alvakhcda (South 
Ranara), Uayalniid (W ainad), Tulckad (in the south-east of the 
Mysore District), and Savimulc (somewhere to the north), and 
he is said (B! 200, ctc.l to be ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand. The latest date we have for him is t too (HI 1 4 1 j. 
His wife was Kelcyabbarasi, and they had a son Krevanga. 

Whether the latter ever occupied the throne seems doubtful, 
and he probably died before his father. Kd 142 shows him 
to be only Yuvaraja or heir-apparent up to 1095. At the 
same time, Kd 33, without date, and Cn 14s of 1093 
represent hitn as ruling (also SB 144), which must have been 
in conjunction with his father. He was a general under the 
Western ( halukyas. and is described as a jxrwerful right arm 
to the <. halukya king. He trampled down the Mulava army, 
burnt Dhara and laid it in ruins, dragged down Chola and 
plundered his camp, broke and ruined Kalinga (Sh 64, etc.. 
By his wife Kchala-Devt he had three sons—Ballala. Bitti-Deva, 
and Udavaditya. 

Of these, Ballala J succeeded hi« grandfather on the throne 
in 1 too (B 1 199). and his reign was a short one. but there are 
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inscriptions of his up to I 106 (Cn 169). He is styled 
Tribhuvanamalla-Ballila-Poysala, and visited Sosavur In l too 
(B 1 199), but marie Bcluhftr (Bclfir) Ills capital (Ng 31, Cm 
160). The inscriptions tell us of his marrying in one day in 
1103 the three beautiful and accomplished daughters of 
Mariyfine - dantjanayaka. In 1104 he led an expedition 
against the ChangSlva king (Hn 161, 162), and together with 
his brothers repulsed an attack made by Jagaddeva (Santara 
king) on Dorasarnudra, capturing his treasury and the central 
ornament of his necklace ; B 1 58, Ng 30). 

Biftl-Dcva, Ballala's brother, next came to the throne, and 
is celchratcd as the rescuer of his country from the Cholas 
and the cstablishcr of the independence of the Hoysalas, whose 
kingdom he greatly extended. In what year his reign began 
has not been discovered. OB it might have decided the 
question, being of his 12th year, but unfortunately no year is 
named. The earliest actual date that can be cited for him is 
lit! in Sh 89, but Kd 164 represents him as ruling in 
1100: this must have been in association with Ballala, his 
elder brother. An important event in his career was his 
exchanging the Jain faith for that of Vishnu, which took place 
(before 1116) under the influence of the reformer Ramanuja, 
who had fled from persecution by the Chula king, a rigid 
> J>aiva, and taken refuge in the Hoysala country. This change 

was signalised by Bitti-Deva calling himself thenceforward 
Vishnuvarddhana, the name by which he is best known. 
He now entered upon an extensive range of conquests. 
Talckad was captured by iris general Ganga-Raja in 1 11 <>. 
and this was immediately followed up by the expulsion of the 
Cholas from Mysore and the recovery of all the provinces 
there which they had previously taken. These Ganga-Raja 
loyally made over to his king. He also in a night attack 
drove off the Chalukya army encamped at Kannegala (near 
Hassan;. By these operations he cuused Vishnuvarddhana, 
•» who now took the title Vira-Ganga, to stand erect, that is, 

enabled him to assume independence (SB 90. etc.). Thus in 
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1117 Ch 83 says that he was ruling in peace in Talakad and 
KoISla, having under his sole umbrella the kingdom of the 
Gangavadl Ninety-six Thousand, including Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore). The conquest of the Nilagiris and Malabar, 
according to the same inscription, was effected by the general 
Punisa, who, among other exploits, is said to have frightened 
the Todavar, the earliest mention that has been found of the 
Todas as the settled tribe inhabiting the Nilagiri mountains. 
While these expeditions were being carried out in the south 
and west, the king’s attention was directed to the north, and 
in the same year as the capture of Talakad, i 1 16, the PSndyas 
of Uchchangi were attacked and defeated in a battle at 
Dumme, which is on the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog 
Districts (Cm 99). According to Ck 29 and 30, the conquest 
of Uchchangi was effected for him by Chama-Deva, a son of 
the Orissa king Chdla-Ganga, and bom in the Mysore country. 
Pages might be filled with the details of Vishnuvarddhana's 
conquests as given in various inscriptions. Suffice it to say 
that the boundaries of the kingdom in his reign extended (Mg 
22, Kd 102, etc.) on the east to Nangili (the eastern portion 
of Kolar District); south to Kongu, Cheram, and Ancmalc 
(Salem, Coimbatore, and Travancore;; west to Harakani'ir (in 
South Kanara); north to Savimalc (somewhere towards the 
Krishna). The southern boundary is given in Ak 30 as 
KameSvara (on the east coast in the Madura District). Hn 
119 says: east, south and west three oceans being the 
boundaries of the land he ruled, on the north he made the 
Perddore (or Krishna) his boundary. The course of his 
victories Is thus graphically put In Kd 69: the lion the 
Hoysala king's valour, having sported in plunder at Talakad, 
attacked the lofty elephant Uchchangi, calmly marched by 
Banavase, daringly seized on Bclvala. and sprang forward 
with joy to the Perddore (or Krishna), planting his feet on 
Hanungnl. B 1 58 describes his conquests in general, and Ng 
70 gives a Ust of important forts which he captured. The pro¬ 
vinces over which he ruled were (Cm 160. Kd 80, etc.)—Kongu, 
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Nangali, Talakad.Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, Banavasc, I funungal, 
Huligcrc, Halasige, ami Belvala. Gold coins of his have been 
found, on the reverse of which appear the titles Talakadu- 
gond'i or Xonamhiiviidi-gondn. II is own country (says I In 
M9) he gave to Brahmans and the gods, and himself ruled 
over the foreign countries won by his sword. Dorasamudra 
was the recognised capital Bl 147. Md 29, etc.), but he made 
his residence at various places. In 1128 he was at Yadavn- 
pura or Tonnur (My 16). In 1137 Bankapura on that side 
(the north) and Talavana-purn (Talakiul) on this side (the 
south) arc stated (Ak 144) to be his capitals (riijad/uini). 
He took up his abode in the former in 1139 (Cm 199, 200), 
and there he died in 1141 (Cm 96), his body being conveyed 
to Sosavur. His first wife was f-mntala-Pfvi. a strenuous 
upholder of the Jain faith, but she died in t131 (SB 53), and 
by a subsequent marriage with Lakkuma or Lakshin!-Devi 
he had the son who succeeded him, bom in 1133 (Bl 124), 
and crowned from the day of his birth (Bl 93;. 

This was Narasimha 1 , who must have been a boy when 
he came to the throne. His reign was on the whole uneventful, 
but the boundaries of the kingdom were maintained. He is 
said in 1145 to have slain Changatva in battle, and seized his 
elephants, horses, gold and new jewels (Xg 76). He is also 
said to have been a terror to most of the kings of the South 
(Sr 74, Kd 51. Hs 137), and in 1161 to have defeated a 
Kadamba force that threatened Bankapura (Bl 193). But his 
power was sustained mainly by his father's reputation and the 
devotion of his father's generals. Of these, Cliokiinayya (IIn 
69) calls himself king Vishnu’s Garuria, and ill Bp 9 of 1155 
appears as if ruling at Xangali over part of Gangavadi. Then 
there were IIuMa (SB 1 37*, 1 38), who was one of the foremost 
upholders of the Jain faith, and Hittiga (Hs 137), The 
Chalukya king Jagadckamalla attacked Hoysala in 1143 
(Dg 85), and seems to have asserted his supremacy by 1 1.19 
(Ck 29. 30). Thus Narasimha has the prefix Jagadckamalla 
in 1153 and 1155 (K1 too*, 1O9), but immediately after this 
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tlie Chalukya throne was usurped by Bijjala and the K;da- 
churyas. The Hoysala king eventually lapsed into a volup¬ 
tuary. For Bl 193 informs us that he had three hundred and 
eighty-four well-born women in his female apartments, and 
Bl 114 contains statements that bear this out. He died in 
1 173. being, it would seem, only forty years of age. His chief 
queen was Echala-Devi, and they had a sou Ballala. 

The reign of Ballala II or Vlra-Ballala vied in glory with 
that of his grandfather Vishnuvarddhana, and the whole 
dynasty is in consequence sometimes called the Ballatos after 
him. He was crowned on tire 22nd of July t»7 3 Kd 4, 13d. 
129) in the capital Dorasamudnu In Bl 86 an account is 
given of a royal progress made by him in his fathers lifetime 
through the hill countries In the west. On this occasion 
Tantrapaia-Hemmudi claims to have induced Kongalva, 
Changalva, ami the other chiefs of Male to do homage, and 
eventually to have gained the crown for Ballala, himself being 
made minister. But lift 20 shows that in 1174 Ballala had 
to send an expedition under his general Bettarasa against the 
Changalva king Mahadevu, who had retired to Palpate, a fort 
in Kiggatnad in south Coorg. Bettarasa destroyed him and 
made Palpare the scat of his own government. But the 
Changalva Pemma-Virappa later on attacked him. aided by 
the Kodagas (or Coorgs) of all die nads, and was near gaining 
the victory’, when Bettarasa eventually triumphed- This is 
the earliest specific mention that Iras been found of the 
Kodagas or people of Coorg. But Ballala*# great victories 
were to the north. An early conquest was that ol Uchchangi, 
the PSndya fortress. This had been besieged by the Cholas 
for twelve years and abanrloned as hopeless ; but Ballala easily 
overcame it, and when Kama-Diva, the Pandya king, threw 
himself on his mercy, restored him to his kingdom. I In* was 
before U77 (Ck 36), and he, in consequence, assumed the 
titles Giridurgamalla and Sauivura-siddhi. A battle with 
Sankama-Deva (the Kalachurya king) is mentioned in n 79 
(Mg 33). But his great decisive victory was orre gained at 
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Soratur (near Gadag) over the formidable Scutta army, 
Though he came with as many as 200,000 infantry (says 
Dg 25), armed with thunderbolts, and 12,000 cavalry, 
conspicuous with high saddles and jewelled breastplates, 
Balia la-Raya on his one elephant charged the Senna king’s 
army, put them to flight, and slaughtered them all the way 
from Soratur to the bank of the Kmhnaveni river. According 
to B! 77 he moistened his swoni with the blood of the Pandya 
king, whetted it on the grindstone the head of Bhillama, and 
sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi (Senna kings). He 
followed up this great victory by the capture of a number of 
forts north of the Mysore country, all these successes being 
accomplished before «igo(Cn 179). By 1193 he had taken 
up his residence at Lokkigondi or l^nkkundi in Dharwar (Sk 
105). His northern boundary was advanced to the Bhimarathi 
(Tp 43 )- He now sole ruler of the Seven-and-a-half 
Lakh country {Ci 64), and styled emperor of the South (Sb 
140). During this period he lived at various places, but 
eventually established the royal residence (rdjadhdni) at 
Hallavur, also called Vijayasamudram (Hn 139. Cn 172k and 
Vijayapuru (Cn 244), This place was the modem Hnlloor, 
on the Tungabhadra in the Rani-Bennur taluq of Dharwar. 
He was there in 1180 (Ci 73), but from 1200 (Hn 139) 
seems to have been living there almost continuously till J211 
(Ak 137). His senior queen Uma-Dcrl, mentioned in 1209 
(Ak 40), appears in many records for a long time. His son 
Narasimlia was apparently associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment in 1205 (Cd 23). He was Yuvaraja in 1210, and had 
a sister named Sdvala-Dcvf, celebrated for her beauty and 
vittues (Cn 243). 1 At the same date the king, his crowned 
queen Padmala-mahadcvl, and their son Narasimha arc 
represented as all ruling together (Hk 13.14). In 1218 the 
king was encamped at Nidugal-durga (Hn 61). At length, 

1 She cMaiiiUhol the agrahlia uf ttumanaihaimra, which vrai equal to Valahhi, at 
lUrarauahatii (Hinxnhalli In Arnherr tilnqi, where there o a fine tcmjde ol Suiurs- 
»ai* (Ak 113?. 
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being of full age. Ballala established Xarasimha in the kingdom 
anti went to heaven fCn 2ii b \ This was in 1220, as 
Xarasimha was crowned in that year (Cn 17’ b ). Thus closed 
an energetic and distinguished reign of forty-seven years, 
during which the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachutyas 
came to an end, the Scunas were driven back, and the 
Hoy sal as remained as a dominant power in the South. 
Coincident with the king's death was the self-sacrifice of the 
prince Lakshma, recorded on a pillar by the side of the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Iialebld (BJ 11 2). He was of royal 
blood, and perhaps a half-brother. He and a thousand 
warriors had vowed themselves, as Garudas. to live and die 
with the king, and at his death took their own lives as a sign 
of undying devotion to him. 

Xarasimha II wa3 crowned on the 16th of April 1220 
(Cn 172 h ). His distinctive titles arc—uprooter of the 
Magana kingdom, displacer of PSntlya, establishcr of the Chola 
kingdom (Cn 197). Saying, '* Why am I called master of 
elephants when there are no troops of elephants of which I 
am master?"—he marched, without stopping, for a hundred 
giivmlas to the cast, and uprooting Lhc Magara king, captured 
the hundreds of elephants he had brought against him 
(Ci 72). By this expedition he became possessed of a wealth 
of elephants, horses, jewels, and other valuables, such as had 
never been acquired before (Cn 197). In connection with 
this an incident related in Cn 203 of 1223 deserves notice. 
When inarching against Magara, the king encamped at 
ChGdavadi and gave a feast to celebrate the adding to his 
necklace of an emerald received from Munivaraditya. This 
must have been a stone of unusual size and value. Chudavadi 
is no doubt the Chuija-grama (Mudiyanfir in Mulbagal taluq) 
mentioned in 338 (Mb 157). Munivaraditya was an old 
title belonging apparently to a landed chief in Moiai (or 
western) Marayap 5 di (Ci 162), and the Magara kingdom may 
have been identical with the Maharajavadi of which the Bauas 
were in possession in the ninth century (see above, p. 43 ; also 
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below, i>. (64). The boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom are 
given in 1228 as Xangali on the cast, Kongu on the south, 
Alvakheda on the west, and the Heddore on the north (Cn 
204), But the next year Xarasimha is raid to be ruling from 
Kanchl, with the surrounding ocean a3 his boundary (Tp 4- l. 
The Scunas had again attempted to press to the south, but their 
multitudinous army was routed (Md I2t;, and their leaders 
Vikramapala, Pavusa, and others were slain (Dg 2;). In 
South Arcot the Kfulava (or Pullava) king Pcrunjinga had 
meanwhile taken the Choia king prisoner. On hearing of it, 
Ndrasiinha vowed that the trumpet should not sound until he 
had released him. He accordingly sent an army, which forced 
the Kadava king to surrender, and set free Choia, to whom 
Xarasimha restored his crown, thus justifying his title of setter 
up of the Chula kingdom \lii vil 160; Gb 45). A pillar of 
victory was also erected at Sctu (Dg 25;, as far as which he 
brought the land under his control (Cn 203). By his wife 
Kalalc-Dcvl he had the son Soyi-Di-va or Somcsvara (Cn 
203), who was tended like a mother by the king’s sister 
Sovala-Dcvi (Ak 123). 

SomeSvara came to the throne in 1233, as 1254 is given 
as his 21st year (Sr l to). Of him it is said iKp 12) that 
when he first began to walk, Chert went before him. calling 
out, * Bravo f mind your steps, Deva 1 ” while the Choia king 
and Paiujya, one ott each side, held hi# hand. The boundaries 
of his kingdom are given (Md I22J as Kanchi on the cast. 
Vclavura (Belur) on the west, the Pcddorc for Krishna on the 
north, and Bayalnad (Wainad) on the south. He is repre¬ 
sented as first fighting against Krishna-Kandhara (the Seuna 
king), but he was principally engaged in conquests to the 
south, while the Scunas continued to make incursions in the 
north-west 1 In 1236 he is said (Kp 63) to be living in the 
Pindya-mandala, which he had acquired by his strength and 

1 An inscription it I'ltuUuupni ncu ShfiQpu*'/ aairt that lhr llojial.i king 
StKoovan made a gift to the go<l there in Salta 1159, 01 A.D. taj6 (Bt. Art hi. 
/’»/• 18974s.. 
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valour. Jl 33 says he inarched into the Chfila- Panilya 
kingdom, and Ak 123 that he had uprooted Rajcndra-Chola 
on the field of battle, but wlien he threw himself on his mercy, 
gave him his protection. He now took up his residence 
permanently at Kannanur or Vikramapura (north of Sriraitgam 
in Trichi nopoly), which he had created for his pleasure in tire 
Chola-mandala acquired by his own arm. Here, with a short 
interval in 1252, he remained till 1254 'Ak 108 , being styled 
StirnvtbJunttna or universal emperor. In 1252 he revisited 
Dorasamudra,* and the two Changalva kings then ruling con¬ 
ducted him to Ramanilthpum (Ag 53). 

On his death in t2$4 a division was made of tire Hoysala 
territories. The ancestral Kannada kingdom, with its capital 
at Ddrasamudra, was given to Xarasimha ill, hU son by his 
wife Bijjala-Rani, while the Tamil districts in the south and 
Kolar fell to the share of R.imanatha. another son by his wife 
Devnla-Dcvl. : Narasimh# was bom perhaps on the 12th ol 
August 1240 (Kd IOO), and his ufanayana was performed on 
the 2jth of February 1255 (B 1 126). lie now paid a visit 
to the Vijaya-Parsvn Jain temple at Halebld and read the 
genealogy of his line as recorded in the inscription there 
(Bl >24). He signs himself Malaparclgatfda in Md 79 and 
TN too. in 1271 the Seuna king Mahadeva came forth to 
battle, but fled in a single night (Ng 39). in 1276 a mare 
formidable invasion took place by the Seuuas under Saluva- 
Tikkama, the general of Kaina-Deva. Assisted by Irungola 
and other powerful local chiefs, he advanced against Dora- 
samudra. But in a great battle fougiit at Belavadion the 25th 
of April tiic Seuna army was utterly routed and driven beyond 
Dummi with great slaughter (Bl 164, 165). I he rival king 
Raroanatha continued to rule throughout the reign of 
Narasimha. and collisions occasionally took place between their 
followers. But he mostly remained In his own territory, and 

* A* ilttoi bi an insenjitiun lately iUncovered at fComUjji sgrauAf* in tjolilil 
lilnq. 

» Itucriptkfiu of tfir Hnyuli king* &3aicvr»r» awl KSminitii* ate foond a« far 
Diiuth a* Vanjotc, si Sendalai »nJ Maiiuiigmli (,IM Arskl. A’,/. 1S90-7 
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probably had his capital at Kanuanur in Trichitiopolv, as 
Ballala (his successor) is represented as marching from 
Kannanur (Ck 4! In the Mysore country he seems to have 
had a residence at Kundana. perhaps the place of that name 
near Devanhalli. The southern boundary of his kingdom in 
Mysore extended from about Honuudike in 1 utnkur tilluq to 
Lakhur in Malur taluq, the western l>cing east of the range of 
hills north from Devariyadurga. Me survived Xarasimlui and 
was succeeded for a short time by Ids son ViAvanfitha, but the 
Hoysala dominions were again united under Niiraaimha's son 
Ballala III. 

The latter was crowned on the 31st of January 1292 [Cn 
36). In 130 J he appears issuing hisorders to the temple priests 
throughout the districts in Kolar resumed from Ramanatha’s 
kingdom (Bn 51, etc.). In 1305 we find him marching 
against the Scuna king, who was desirous of capturing him 
(Sa 156). In this reign began the Musalmnn invasions 
from Delhi which brought the Hoysala empire to an end. 
The earliest notice of these is in 131 o, when the Turukas are 
said to have marched against Ddrasamudra (H11 ;i. 52). 
This was the first invasion, under Kafur, the general of 
Ala-ud-din of the Khilji or second I’athan dynasty. The 
king was defeated and taken prisoner; Ddrasamudra was 
sacked, and the enemy returned to Delhi literally laden with 
gold. The king's son. carried off as a hostage, was restored 
in 1313 (Sh 68 c By 1316 the capital was rebuilt (Md 
100), But a later expedition in 1326, sent by Muhammad 
III, of the house of Tughlak, completely demolished the city. 
The king seems to have retired to Tondanur ■ Tonnflr near 
Scringapatam), but eventually went to live at Unnamnie 
(Tiruvannamalai or Trinomalcc in South Arcot). He was 
there in 1328 (DB 14) and frequently afterwards up to 
1342 (Bn 21). But in 1329 he had a residence in Mysore, 
called by various names—Virupikshapura (Ht 43), Hosavfdu, 
Hosanad, Hosadurga, and so on. It is uncertain what place 
this was. But in 1340 he performed an anointing to the 
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kingdom (Bn ill), which must have been that of his son, 
who is called (Cm 105) Vlra-Virupiksha-Ballala-Dcva. 
The ceremony therefore probably took place at Virflpaksha- 
pura. In 1341 he is said to have erected a pillar of victory 
at Sctu (Mr 82). At length he fell fighting against the 
Turuka3 in a battle at Hcribi on the 8th of September 1342 
(Kd 75). His son was wearing the crown in 1 343 (Cm 105), 
but the Hoysala power was at an end. The latest date that 
has been found in inscriptions for Balllla is 1346 (Bn 120). 


15. SEUNAS 

The Scunas (also called Yadavas of Devagiri), who were 
the great rivals of the Hoysalas in contending for the 
possession of the Western Chalukya and Kalachurya dominions, 
claim descent from Krishna through Subahu, a universal 
monarch, who divided his empire between his four sons. The 
second son, Dridhaprahara, obtained the south, and his 
descendants ruled over the Scuna country. In Central India, 
probably corresponding in great part with the modern 
Khiindesh. He was succeeded by twenty-two kings of his 
line down to Bhillama, who was the contemporary of the 
Hoysala king Ballala II, and from whose time alone the 
history of Mysore is concerned with the dynasty. Their 
inscriptions arc confined to the north of the Shiinoga District 
and the Davangcrc tiiluq, and range in .late from 1212 to 
1300. They had titles such as Yadava-N.lrayana, bhujabala- 
pratapa-chakravartti, etc., which were appropriated by the 
Hoysalas on the latter defeating them. Their standard bore 
the device of a golden garwfa. Having overcome tlvc 
Kalachuryas, they became masters of all the western Dekhan, 
with their capital at Devagiri, now known as Daulatabad. 
Their destruction was due to the same Musalman invasions 
from Delhi that brought the Hoysala power to an end. The 
following is a table of the kings ;— 
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1 ilhiltant). 11S7-1191 

I 

i, JiUc£i, Ja<iia|ALi, 1191-1210 
; Singkana, 1210-1247 
Joituga 

4. Kanstkata. K*nli*i», Kitihiu, 5- Mnluil;**, 1*60-1*71 

1247 1360 

6. klmacluixtn, 

1*711309 

7, Santxra-Dm, 1309-131* 


The immense army of Bhitlama was totally routed by 
BatlAla 11 ,tt Soratur, as previously related, and slaughtered 
all the way to the Krishna river. Jaitugi is also mentioned 
as defeated by him. Singhana took advantage of Ballala's 
death to seize some part of Mysore in the extreme north-west. 
According to Sb 319 an array of 30.000 horse sent by him 
captured the hill fort of Gutti (that is, Chandragutti) in 1239. 
His attempts to collect the local revenue, however, seem to 
have been resisted by force (Sb 425, 217;, and about the 
same time battles were fought against his army by the Sindas 
at Ncmatti ^HI 54. 55). The Seuna kings, among other 
epithets, are generally described as destroyers of Mulava- 
Raya, terrifiers of the Gurjjara Raya, and cstablishcrs of 
Telonga-Raya. The Hoysala king Som&v&ra, as we have 
seen above, is said to have fought against Krishna-Kandhara 
But in Mahadeva's time the Seuna general Saluva-Tikknma 
claims to have won important victories over the Hoysalas, in 
connection with which, apparently, he made some additions 
to the temple of Harihara, which the king had himself visited, 
and where he remitted all the taxes of the agrahara (Dg 59). 
But Hg 39 says, on the other hand, that Mahadeva fled In 
a single night. In the time of Ruma-Deva the seat of the 
Seuna government in Mysore was fixed at BettOr, close to 
Davangere on the east But in 1276 an invasion of 
Dorasamudra by SMuva-Tikkama was entirely defeated at 
the battle of BclavSdi, as related in B! 164, (6$. The 
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Musalman invasions from Delhi began in the reign of Kama- 
Deva and before long extinguished the Seuna power. Finally, 
in 1338, Muhammad Tughlak removed the capital of his 
empire from Delhi to Devagiri, giving it the name of 
Daulatabad. 


16. V 1 JAYANAGAR 

The Vijayanagar empire was founded in l 336. immediately 
on the disappearance of the Hoysalas from the stage of 
history. The founders were two princes named Hakka and 
Bukka, sons of Sangama. The former became the first king, 
taking the name of llarihara, and his brother succeeded him. 

They were probably subordinate-* of or connected with the 
Hoysalas,' and were aided in their enterprise by the head of 
the >uathn at Sringtri in tire KadQr District) founded by the 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century. The name of 
this guru was MUdhava. and he is known as Vidyaranya. 

He became the first minister of the new State. 

The Vijayanagar inscriptions in Mysore arc nearly 
as numerous as those of the Hoysalas. There is one 
Bg 70) which actually professes to be of the date 1336, 
and relates a story as to how the site of Vijayanagar 
was selected. But it cannot be relied on, no original being y* 

forthcoming. Then, Mg ^5 contains some statement, which, 
owing to gaps in the inscription, cannot be fully made out, 
that Bukka-Raya’s chief councillor was unwilling to give up 
SosavOr. This was the birthplace of the Hoysalas. By 
15 39 its name had been changed to the present Angadi 

<B1 197)- 

But Sg 1 of 1346 is genuine and undoubted, and one 

* A Battiiipa-danniyaWa, a» a ton o! the !!u)*alu kin{ lialtaU III, 

apron In >cvcn] inscription* at the close of the lluyisli period, down f> Mr 16 
of i J4J. And in Sg I of 1540 we find tlalUppa-ilanniyaia r* * v mil), law ul the 
fii«t Vitaf atucar Wine, Ilarihaia 1 Moreover, in Yd ao appear* a »on •»( Batlila. ^ 

called Hampe-Vodeyar. Now lUni|< (.live ancient l'atnpaf it Kill the uainc for Ita 
aite of Vijayanagar. 
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of the earliest known Inscriptions of the Vijayanagar kings. 
After obeisance to Vldyatirtha, the guru of VidySranya 
above mentioned, it states that Harihara, having conquered 
tlie cartli from the eastern to the western ocean, resolved to 
make a grant to celebrate the festival of his victory. Accord¬ 
ingly. he, with his four brothers, his son-in-law and other 
relatives, made grants to Bharatltlrtha-sripiida and his disciples, 
as well as to forty Brahmans living In the holy place Sringcri, 
for the maintenance of the rites and services. Another 
interesting inscription is Sk 281 of 136s, which contains 
particulars regarding Midhava, then minister to Bukka-Kayx, 
and he is described as the guru who cleared anti made plain 
the ruined path of the ufanishads, it is unique in being - 
dated by the fs.itavahana-saka, for the Salivahana-saka, a 
reminiscence of the origin of the latter. And it is of interest 
to note that the grant made in it consists of a village which 
was the object of the grant in the Kadamba l’rakrit inscription 
of about the third century on the Malavalli pillar (Sk 264 V 
and connected with a preceding inscription on the same pillar 
(Sk 263) recording a grant in about the second century by 
the (Jsatavahaua) king SlUkarnni. 

The first or Sanganta dynasty of Vijayanagar. who were 
Yfidavas, held the throne from 1336 to 1478, and consisted 
of nine kings. The throne was then usurj>cd by a Saluva 
chief, who was succeeded by his son. There were thus only 
two kings of the Sfiluva dynasty, also Yadavas, and they 
occupied the throne from 147/3 to 1496. Then followed the 
Narasinga dynasty from Tuluva. which ruled from 1496 to 
1567, and had six king3. The fourth and last dynasty was 
the Kama-Raja or Kanuita. it was in power from t 567 to 
1644, and numbered six kings. 

The following is a table of the Sangama dynasty :— 
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I in ma-li- Ovr* -Kays, 
Immaill-I'rauilli.i Dev, 


By Siiubala.lVvI, 

4 . V irfijiltr»lu, (467 (478 


a-Uiya 


Of Sangama’s five sons, (he eldest, called according to 
tradition Hakka, assumed the name Harihara, and was the 
first king of the new empire. Kampa or Kampanna became 
ruler of a kingdom in the east, in the direction of N'cllore, 
and had Sayana, the commentator on the Vedas,* brother of 
Madhava, as his minister. Hukka succeeded Harihara on the 
throne, and was the most distinguished of the brothers. 
Marapa obtained a kingdom in the west (Sb 375), with the 
scat of his government at Gomantasaila or Chandragupti 
(Chandragutti), He subdued the Kadambas. 

The Vijayonagar kings had Virupaksha for their family 

• Certain intcripclont re|*escnl him u ruling in 1442 (An 79, Sk 93I. 

* Sow cop|*i i 4 *le» of 1386 in Uw I him .rffior name .Viiiyaoari;a(<yay*ji. 
Kalahari Vmayijt and Papdari-illkjhita » the KhoUn who ueiiteU him in Int cwu- 
menuukei, anil then (amilici will nvcire «pccial honour I m ihc Sringeri tuAliut ( Mji 
ArrL A ' if . of 19081. 
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god, and their grant* arc usually signed in his name. Their 
crest was the Vaniha or Bair, which had been that of the 
Chalukyas. Their capital was situated on the Tungabhadr.i, 
in the west of the present Bellary District, near the I'ampa 
lake, on a remarkable site covered with immense boulders, 
and their stronghold was the hill Hemnkuta. In Mysore, 
the king’s eldest son was as a rule a viceroy in Muluvayi 
(Mulbagal) in the cast, while another son was viceroy in Araga 
in the Male-rajya or hill kingdom in the west. Another son 
was at times governor of the Tcrakanimbi kingdom in the 
south. But from the end of the fifteenth century the chief 
representative of the empire in the south was a viceroy called 
the Sri - Ranga- Rival. whose seat of government was at 
Seringapatam. 

Of Harihara 1 not much is known beyond what has been 
stated above. But Bukka-Riya, whom he appointed as his 
YuVarija (Cn 256), was famous. With the assistance of 
Vidyatirtha-muni lie became very great, and having freed from 
enemies a hundred royal cities, counting from Dorasamudra, 
ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts (Yd 46). 
Though the establishment of tltc capital is attributed to 
Harihara, and his naming it Vidyitiagan after Vidyiranya- 
$ripada (Cd 46), the building of the city and the transforma¬ 
tion of its name to Vijayanagari. or city of victory, arc said 
to have been the work of Bukka-Riya (Cn 256). The latter 
has the special titles art-rdja-vib/iada (destroyer of hostile 
kings), bJtashtgt-lappuvn-Tayara-gaKti* (champion over kings 
who break their word,', Hindu -rdyit -Suratrdna (Sultan over 
the Hindu kings , p&rva-puirfwna.dukshina-utmudr,uihih.ua 
(master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans). He 
w’as a terror to the Turushkas, the Konkana (king Sanka- 
parya, the Andhras, Gurjaras, and Kambhojas, and defeated 
the Kalingas. An interesting event of his reign, showing his 
libcral-mindcdness, was his reconciliation of the Jainas and 
the Vaishnavas in «368. The latter had been persecuting the 
former, who in a general body appealed to the king for 
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protection. He summoned the leaders of both sects before 
him. and declared that no difference could be made between 
them. Then (as graphically described in Sb I 36 ), taking the 
hand of the Jainas and placing it in the hand of the Vaish- 
nnvas, he ordained that they should each pursue their own 
religious practices with equal freedom. Copies of this decree 
were to be set up in various places, and besides the one at 
Sravana-Relgola (SB 136). there is still one at Kalya in 
Magadi tiiluq (Ma 18). the Kallehada-pattana mentioned 

In them. 

In 1355 Bukka-Raya is said (Cd 2) to be ruling from 
Hosapattana in the lloysana country, and Hosapattana is 
mentioned in connection with the Jains who appealed to lum 
as above mentioned, who are said to have come from dtstnets 
included within Aneyagondi, Hosapattana, i’enugonda, an 
Kallehada-pattana. It may be the place called Hosavklu, 
Hosadurga. and by other names, which was a residence of the 
last of the Hoysala kings. I have thought it might be llosur 
in GoribidnOr taluq. or Hosadurga in Chitaldro.>g District. 
But this is uncertain, and its identification would be of interest. 
It is described as having been the capital of Nijngali-Kataka- 
Raya, but unfortunately this docs not help us. It was 
apparently the same place as Virupakshapura (sec vol x. 
Introd. 32X 

Harihura II. Bukka-Riiya's son by Gaurarnbika, succeeded 
him on the throne. But he also had other sons—Viriipanna- 
Odeyar by Jomma-Devi. whose succession was apparently 
desired in the west (Kp 6); Maffinitha or Mallappa-Ckjeyw, 
who was ruling in the cast of Mysore; and Kampanna-Odeyar 
or Chikka-Katnpanna, ruling in the south of Mysore. Hari- 
hara 11 is principally praised for making the sixteen great 
gilts at various sacred places, localities which show that his 
territories extended from the Krishna at Kurnool to Kumbha- 
kona or even farther south. But severe struggles were going 
on with the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
which was founded in 1347. or °«ly elcvcn >' cars aftcr Vi i a y»* 
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nagar. Thus, in 1380, when the Turushkas were swarming 
over the Adavani (AdOni) hilhfort and kingdom, Mallappa- 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and 
kingdom, and handed them over to Harihara (Kg 43 )- In 
1 384 the Turukas arc said to have come and attacked Kotta- 
konda when the army had gone to the Orugal country 
(Ck 15), In 1397 we are informed of the exploits of the 
general Gunda (BI 3), into the flames of whose valour the 
Vavanas, Turushkas, and Andhras fell like moths. He 
conquered the KCralas, Taulavas, Andhras, and Kutakas, 
seized their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. Dragging 
the elephant-like Sai|>a, Patheya, and other proud Turushkas 
along by their hair in battle, he tied them up in his stables 
like monkeys; and besides them, seized by the throat the two 
great tigers known as Jyeditha and Kanislqha. lie set up 
pillars of victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the 
tower at the gateway of the be I fir temple, which Ganga Saiiir, 
the Turushka from Gulbarga, had come and burnt. Harihara 
was a cultivator of Karnataka learning 1 Kp 34). He died 
on the 30th of August 1404 (T 1 129, SB 126), and his 
virtues, it is said (Si 95), arc sung in pleasant stories by the 
Niiga maidens in Fatala, listening to which the serpents there 
are filled with delight. 

He had a son by Pampa-Devi. who appears to have reigned 
next, under the name of Immadi-Bukka-Raya or Bukka-Raya 11 . 
But the reign was a very short one, of little more that) a year. 
Deva-Raya or Pratapa-Deva-Raya then succeeded, Harihara’s 
son by Mcla-Devi or Malta-Devi, of the family of Ratna-Dcva, 
probably the Scurta king. He also had the sons Chikka-RSya- 
Odeyar, ruling In Araga In the hill country to the west; and 
Virupanna or Virupaksha, who conquered the eastern countries 
down to and including Ceylon (£/. iii. 225), and in 1404 
appears as if ruling in Vijaynnagar (T 1 t 3). Perhaps he was 
a candidate for the throne on the death of his father. But 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya gained it, and was crowned on the 7th 

1 .1 rtiai*. 
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of November 1406 (Hn 133). Ascriptions seem to 

represent him as the founder of a Pratiipa dynasty. An 
interesting account is given in Dg 23 and 29 of the con¬ 
struction of a dam at Harihara in 1410 across the Ilandra. 
The struggles with the Musalmans to the north continued 
unabated, and the pages of Firishta arc filled with details 
relating to them. According to him, Deva-Raya, whom he 
calls Dewul-Roy, was forced to give his daughter in marriage 
to the Bahmani Sultan Firoz Shah. At the end of Ins reign 
Deva-Raya inflicted a severe defeat upon the Sultan. A 
great slaughter of the Muhammadans followed, and the 
Bijapur country was laid waste with all the treasured resent¬ 
ment of many years. These reverses killed Piroz Shah. But 
his successor, Ahmed Shiih, drove back the Hindus, and 
desolated the possessions of Vijayanagar, massacring women 
ami children without mercy. Whenever the number came to 
20.000, he baited for three days and made a feast. The 
Hindus, in desperation, formed a plot against him, from which 
he escaped by a hair's breadth. Terms were then agreed to. 
and he retired to his own country, the capital of which he 
shortly removed from Gulbarga to Bidar, a hundred miles to 
the north.' Of these affairs there is little indication in our 
inscriptions, which generally represent the king as ruling a 
peaceful kingdom. 

Deva-Raya was succeeded by Vijaya-Kfiya, his son by 
Demambika, but the history is not very dear at this period, 
and Vijaya-Raya's reign was a short one. He was followed 
by his son Deva-Raya II, also called rraudha-Deva-Rayn. 
who had the special title Gaja-bfntekara or elephant hunter. 
His mother was Narayanambika, and one inscription (Ml 12 !) 
describes him as having received the throne from his elder 
sister {rtijdgrnjd ), which may perhaps refer to the princess 
married into the Bahmam family. The kings of Anya, Kan- 
noja, Kamboja, Vanga, and Nepaia arc said (T 1 200 . to have 

• IV Bihmmii mb jure *n» finally dbmcmtienil in about 1489. and Woken 
inio tlie five Slate* of BiiSpor, Ahmetirugar, (.HiUunjila. liciar, an.t Bfifar. 
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acted as his servants, carrying his umbrella, his chamara, his 
stick, or his goblet. He also had to.ooo Turushka horsemen 
in his service I Sr 15. He died on the 24th of May 14 -J^ 
(SB 125, 127). He had a brother Parwati-RAya-Odcyar. 
who in 142; ruled the Tcrakaniimbi kingdom, in the south of 
Mysore District (Ch 195. t° 5 ;, and is no doubt the Srigiri, 
who was ruling in North Arcot in 1424 \EI. viii. 

Dcva-Raya's son by Pomiaia-Dcvi, Mallikarjuna. also 
called I mtnadi- Heva- Raya, next came to the throne, and 
he was followed by Virupaksha. the son of Deva-Kaya 
bv Simhnla-Dcvi. These were reigns wanting in vigour. 
Mallikarjuna is said (Md 12. 59) b « in P«nugond» 5,1 
1459, along with his minister, engaged in affairs connected 
with Narasinga’s kingdom. This was the chief next to be 
mentioned. 

Saluva-Nrisimh.,. also called Xurasinga-Kaya-Odcyar. the 
most powerful noble in KarnAta and Tclingilna. He wax 
general of the armies of Vijayanagar, and successfully de¬ 
fended it against the Muhammadans. But the influence he 
thus gained enabled him in 147S. «>» thc rei B" of VirQpSksba, 
to usurp the throne. When he was thus king.' the Bahmarii 
Sultan again invaded the Vijayanagar territories, and was 
over running the whole country', having advanced so far as to 
lay siege to the strong fort of Malfir (Kolar District •. 
Nfisiiuha took to flight, but afterwards came to terms with 
the Sultan, who nevertheless marched on to Ranch! (C011- 
jeeverum). " situated in the centre of the dominions of that 
malignant one," and plundered the town and temples, which 
were ‘the wonder of the age." Nrisimha’s distinctive titles 

wcre _ mfdim-M}sara-g<inda {champion over the mustaches of 

the world), kaf/tdri-iiiluva (dogger falcon). He was succeeded 
by his son lmmadi-Njisitnha or lminadi-Narasinga-Odeyar, 
for whom the earliest <late seems to lx: 1 493 - 

Tltis king, however, was murdered in 149 6 b >‘ l, icir 
general Narasa or Narasinga. He was of Tuluva descent, 
1 He ID I Ik tenth tins Vtjajwwgw. ami hi* Ihr eleventh- 
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and became the founder of the Xarasinga dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar. The following is a table of this dynasty :— 
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Narasa t3 said in several inscriptions (Sk 234. etc.) to 
have quickly dammed the Kavcrl when in full flood, crossed 
over and seized his enemy alive in battle Then, taking 
possession of £rlranjjapattana (Scringapatam ■, he made it hi* 
own abode. Having conquered Chcra, Chftla, and Pandya, as 
well as the proud lord of Madhura, the fierce Turushka, the 
Gajapati king and others; from the banks of the Ganges to 
Lanka (Ceylon), and from the eastern to the western mountains, 
he imposed his commands upon all kings. In Kimeivara and 
other sacred places he from time to time bestowed the sixteen 
great gift* He died in I 503 Kr 64 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, bom to him by 
different mothers. The first of these, Vlra - Nani si tn ha or 
Nfisimha, also called in a few cases Bhujabala-Raya.' drew 
to himself, it is said, the hearts of all from Sctu to Sumcru, 
and from the eastern to the western mountains, and made 
all manner of gift* in all the sacred places. The Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, and orher kings addressed him with such 
words as, " Look on us, great king! Victory! Long life! ** 
His half-brother Krishna-Kaya next came to the throne, and 
was one of the most powerful and distinguished of the Vijaya- 
nagar monarch*. About 1520 he inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Muhammadans, in consequence of which a good 
• The Busbatnxo of the Volt ague** hutorun Xunir. 
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understanding prevailed between the courts of \ ijayanagar 
and Bijipur for a considerable time. One of the earliest 
expeditions of the reign was against Ganga-Raja, the chief of 
Ummattur (in Mysore District), who had rebelled and claimed 
Pcnugonda, perhaps as being a Ganga. His main stronghold 
was on the island of isivasamudram. 1 at the Falls of the 
Kavcri, and parts of the Bangalore District were known as 
the Sivasamudram 1 country. Krishna-Raya captured his fort 
at the Falls, and also took Seringapatam. He extended the 
limits of the empire until they reached to Cuttack on the cast 
and to Salsctic on the west. In capturing Kondavidu in 
111 6, he took prisoner Vlrabhadra, son of the Gajapati king 
Pratapa-Rudra, and Dg toy relates that he granted him the 
Malcya-Bennur country (in the west of Mysore) as an estate. 
Krishna-Raya was a great patron of Sanskrit and Tclugu 
literature, and had at his court eight celebrated poets, dis¬ 
tinguished as the ashfadiggaja. On his death. Achyuta-Riya. 
his half-brother, succeeded to the throne. He was profuse in 
gifts to the Brahmans, the records of which arc commonly 
surmounted by a figure of the \ amana or dwarf incarnation, 
lie established in 1 539 a of batik for the benefit of 
Brahmans, called the Ananda-nidhi. Two verses celebrating 
this event are repeated in Dg 24 and Ilk 123. 33 well as in 
eight other places in Hampi and Kamalnpura.* 

Achyuta- Raya's son, perhaps an infant, was next crowned 
as king, but died in a short time. Sadaiiva-Rayu, the son of 
Ranga, a deceased brother of Achyuta by the same mother, 
was then raised to the throne by the great minister Rama- 
Raja (who was his brother-in-law and the councillors. He is 
said to have subdued all his enemies in Suragiri (Pcnugonda), 
and brought the whole land into subjection to his commands, 
while the KAmbdja, Bh&ja, Kaliuga, Karahata and other kings 
acted as servants for his female apartments. 

But Rama-Raja himself wielded the chief power in the 
State, and is called the ruler of the great Karnata kingdom 
• Hofttl) jjiMMt wnlml ii ' Koi llw Utter •“ ‘M**/. /ini. K/f- tit 1903 4- 
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(JJg 58). Though possessed of commanding abilities, so 
great was his arrogance that the Musalman States of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Ahmednagar, and Bidar were provoked to combine 
in an attack on Vijayanagar as their common enemy. In the 
battle of Talikota, near Raichur, on the 23rd of January 1 565. 
Rama-Raja was slain, on which the Hindu army fled panic- 
stricken, and the royal family escaped to Penugonda. The 
victorious Muhammadans marched to Vijayanagar, which they 
utterly sacked and destroyed. Thus fell this once great and 
populous capital, the ruins of which are still a source of 
admiration to visitors. 

From Kama-Raja was descended the last Vijayanagar 
dynasty, styling themselves kings of Kaniata. Their capital 
was at first at Penugonda, which was attacked in IS 77 by 
the Muhammadans, but successfully defended by Jagadeva- 
Raya, whose daughter was married to tire king, and who 
became chief of Channapatna. In 1585 *hc capital was 
again removed to Chandragiri, and later still to Chingalpat 
(Chinglcput). These were, however, captured by the forces ol 
Golkonda, and the king fled to the protection of Sivappa- 
NSyak, the chief of Bednur in the west of Mysore. 

The following is a table of the Kamata or Rama-Raja 


dynasty:— 
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The descent of this dynasty, who call themselves Icings of 
KarnAta or Karnataka, is elaborately traced back (as in I m >) 
to the Lunar line, through Yayati and PunL In that race 
was Bharata, in whose line was Santanu, fourth from whom 
was Vijaya, whose son was Abhimanyu, whose son was 
i’arikshit Eighth from him was Nanda, ninth from whom 
was Chaiikka, seventh from whom was Raja-Narcndra. I ctith 
from him was BijjalCndra, third in whose line was Vlra- 
Hemtnadi - Rkya, who prostrated himself before Murari 
(Vishnu), and was lord of MSySpuri. Fourth from him was 
Tala-Pinnama, whose son Sdma-DSva took from the enemy 
seven hill-forts in one day. His son was RSghnva-Devatft, 
whose son was Pinnama. lie was lord of AravRi-nagari and 
had a son Bukka, who assisted in firmly establishing even the 
kingdom of Siluva-Nfisimha Bukka's wife was BallambikS. 
and their son was Rama- Raj*. He gained a victory over 
Sapada’s army of 70,000 hofsc. took the hill-lort of Adavani 
(Adoni), and driving away Kasappudaya, captured Kandana- 
vdli-chlrga (Kurnool), and owing to his faith drank with 
impunity the water from the feet of Hari there, although 
his kinsmen had put poison into it. His sort, by Lakdv- 
myambika, was $ri-Ranga-RSya, whose wife Tirumalambika 
bore to him three sons—Rama-Raja. Tirumala-Raya, and 
Veukatapati. 

Aliva '-Rama-Rajaya-Ueva having (in t 565) suddenly set 
(or died) owing to acts of State by the kings of the Turukas, the 
city, throne, and countries of the realm were destroyed and in 
ruins (Hk 6, HI ?). On the death of Sadasiva-Raya. the 
brother of Rama-Raja, named Tirumala-Raya, was anointed 
to the throne, and ruled from Penugonda (Anantapur 1 tistrict), 
which now became the capital. He subdued all bis enemies 
and made all the great gifts in the various sacred places. He 
capturcd the eighty-four hill-forts (the Mahratta country), put 
down the pride of Avahala-Raya, subdued the L'tkala Orissa) 
king, and styled himself the Tribhuvanamalla of Vengi. and 

' Son-in-law, Ihai w KtWma-RJj*. 
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the Suratrana (or Sultan) of Urigdla (Orangal). He reduced 
to submission the Rattan, and called himself lord of Kal^ana- 
pura, ChAlikka emperor, victor over Gonga of KomarAnikota, 
and displacer of the Raya of Rodda. 1 he KSinbhdja* 
Bhoja, Ratings, Karnhata and Other kings were his door¬ 
keepers. 

He was succeeded in order by his sons br$-Kanga-R.iya 1 
and Vcnkauipati-Raya 1 . The former, halting in Uddagiri 
(? Udayagiri), captured the hill-forts of Kondavidu and Vini- 
komfa (both in the Krishna District), and took up his residence 
in Pcnugomla. Vfinkatapati-Raya, his brotlier, was next 
anointed to the throne in Suragiri (Penugondaj by Tlt&charya, 
the family guru, but removed the capital to Chandragiri (in 
North Arcot). Immediately after his accession he dispersed 
the hosts of Yavana fiends. HU army also plundered Malik 
Ibrahim’s sou Muhammad Shah (both kings of Golkonda) of 
horses, elephants, and white umbrella, so that he relumed 
home in disgrace. Among other titles, Ycxtkatapati has those 
of Manniyan and Samula. and displacer of Oddiya-Raya (the 
Orissa king). It was during his reign, and apparently with 
his consent, that the Rajas of Mysore gained Seringapatam, 
and thus became independent. 

Y r cnkata|*ati's grandson Rarna-Devaor Ramachandra-Raya 
next came to the throne, and was followed by Venkatapatl II, 
grandson of the original Raroa-Raja, and called 1 eda-V enkata. 
His younger brother Pina-Venkata’s son, bri-Kanga-Raya. 
adopted by Gopala-Raja, grandson of the original Rama-Raja * 
brother Venkatadri, was next placed on the throne as Sri- 
Ranga - Raya II, In 1644 his capitals Chandragiri and 
Chingalpat being taken by the forces of Golkonda, he lied to 
the protection of Sivappa-Nayak of Bednur, in the west of 
Mysore, who installed him at Belur and neighbouring parts, 
and even laid siege to Seringapatam on the plea of restoring 
his sovereignty. But in this he was defeated. £ri-Ranga- 
Rava’s inscriptions continue to 1664. and with him ended 
the Vi jay an agar empire. According to Kg 46 be had a son 
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DvvadSva who was ruling In that year, and in Gu 64 and 65 
we have a still later Venkafapati ruling in 1668, who may 
have been the same. The line eventually merged in that of 
the chiefs of Anegundi, who were subdued by Tipu Sultan. 
Some members of the family, however, still continue there. 


17 bjjApur SULTANS 

But it was in 1644 also that, as the result of the Bijapur 
conquests in the late Vijayanagar possessions in Mysore 
and adjacent countries, the Carnatic Bijapur Balaghat and 
Faynnghat provinces were formed under the governorship of 
Shahji, father of the celebrated Mahratta leader Sivaji. The 
latter, after his father’s death, overran all these j-igfr provinces 
to enforce his claim to a half-share. Records of this Mahratta 
domination arc found in inscriptions of £ivaji’s son Sambhojl 
or Smnbhaji, dated 1663 and 1680 K 1 219, CB 32 , of 
Satnbhaji’s wife I.K 1 227, 224, 254 , and Sambhftji’s sons 
(Mb 154, Ct 54, down to 1693. The most interesting is 
the one on the wall of a temple on the summit of Nandidroog 
(CB 32), which gives a brief but graphic description of this 
great stronghold. 

Meanwhile we have records of the Adil Shahi kings of 
Bijapur themselves. They were of high birth, being descended 
from a prince said to be the son of the Ottoman SultSn 
Amurath or Murad, and brother of Muhammad the Great, the 
conqueror of Constantinople, lie escaped to Persia and was 
transported to the Bahmani court in India, where he rose 
to power, and ended by establishing this line of king-, the 
constant rivals of Vijayanagar. 

A fine Arabic and Persian inscription of 1632 ; Sk 324) 
is of the reign of Muhatnmad-Adil-Shah, son of Ibrahim-Adil- 
Shah. and records the erection of a fort on the hill at the 
Masur-Madag tank on the northern frontier of Mysore in the 
Shikarpur taluq, as a memorial of victor)’ to that point over 
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the wicked infidels. Other inscriptions of the same reign are 
Ci 43 and 44 of 1653, relating to the formation of a tank by 
the local governor under circumstances of special interest In 
1648 was built by the local chief the fort at Channaraya- 
pattana in the Ila&san District, apparently in pursuance of a 
treaty with Hijapur (Cn 158, 160, 165). no doubt to mark 
the limits of the two territories. At Sira is an inscription on 
the tomb of Malik Kihfm, Subalidar of Sira, who died in 165 t 
(Si 66''/. In 1703 and «7t2 arc records of the governor 
Gulam Ali Khan, In the former of which he decided a dispute 
between two Hindu guru-* as to their respective disciples 

(Mb 98, Kl 74;- 


18. MUG HALS 

Of the Mughal period there arc a few inscriptions. The 
most interesting is one of the time of Auratigzcb relating to 
the grant of DckI-B alia pur in 1691 DB 31). In 1696 was 
erected the big mosque at Sira Si 66*). There are also 
records of the Navib Durga-Kflll-Khfin in 1 720 * Si 1 I 2/, and 
of the NavSb Ditavar-Khan in 1742 and 1743 (Si I 3, Ht 19). 


ty. MYSORE RAJAS 

It was their acquisition of Scringapatani in 1610, and the 
retirement from it then of the Vijayanagar viceroy, that brought 
tire Rajas of Mysore into prominence as independent rulers. 
But the family traces its origin to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and after the catastrophe which befell the \ ijayanagar 
empire at the battle of Talikota in l 5G5, the Rajas of Mysore, 
in common with its other feudatories, had been preparing to 
cast off the Vijayanagar yoke. 

They are of the Lunar race, and their origin is thus 
related in Ch 92 and other inscriptions. Certain Yadava 
princes from Dvaraka (the capita! of the hero Krishna in 
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Kathiawar) came to the Kamiita country, either let! by fancy, 
according to some accounts, which secins natural, or. according 
to others, in order to visit their family god NarHyuna on the 
l*aU of Yadugiri /;Meluk 5 te). Seeing the beaut)* of the land, 
and being pleased with it, they took up their abode in Mahisha- 
, H , ra (Mysore), and became the progenitors of the existing 
ro ya! family. Tradition alleges that there were two princes, 
named Vijaya and Krishna. Espousing the cause of a dis¬ 
tressed maiden, the daughter of the YVodeynr or chief of 
Madana (now Hadlnad, to the south-east of Mysore), they 
saved her from a forced marriage with the chief of Karuga- 
halli, who was of inferior caste, by secreting themselves at the 
wedding banquet ami slaying him. She then became the 
willing bride of Vijaya, who assumed the government of 
Hadann and KarugahullI, adopting the title of Odeyar or 
YVodeyar, 1 along with a profession of the Jangaina or Lingayit 
creed. From them was descended Hirc-Bcltada-Chama-Raja 
(the third of those named Chiima-Raja), to whom arc assigned 
the dates 1513 to 1552. previous to which no annals have heen 
preserved. He, during his lifetime, made a partition of his 
dominions between his three sons. To Timma-Raja lie gave 
Hcmmanhalli. to Krishna-Raja he gave Kcmbala, and to 
Chiima-Raja, sumamed B*'.l (the Bald), he gave Mysore. No * 
male heir surviving to either of the elder brothers, the succession 
was continued in the junior or Mysore branch. The following 
is a table of the kings :— 

* \ title of all llw W Mjtm.ic It **» *tr> a Kile U the rjtly Vijaj*n»gii 
kin« and of raring line* of th Mr in U*e South. Ii .ifinihe. bed or muter (Icing 
Hie honorific yluial of Odejrai. tmi in Tamil iu U\Uiyir. A. ru-/.V it it the 

1. im applied n.jHignma or Uiijjijit primK 


(Table 
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Thnma-IUJa (1551-1571) Knthna K 5 y» i. lull Chlma-Uija |\. 

• 57 »-* 57 <» 

z. Iknada ChAwakiJt V, J. RiJa-A'odrjjr, Dfvo-Rijju, <~hamu-l<lja 
•576-1578 1578-1017 m, Ktnijamjmlii 

± r 


1 1 1 .. P i 

Ksuihlrova \.ua«j- Naiasa 5 Imrnadi* I>i-ra-Kija, 7. Podila-Dcva-Ri)*.' 
Rija 1 , 16)8-1659 Hi;*-VVudcyst, iti. AuiriUmhi 1059-1671 

16)7.1638 j_ 

T 1 

a. Chaim • ki fa VI, 8. (.hlkka-tW-vx-Ruja, 1671-170,1, Kanthnava 
I617-1637 m. Drrunamlw 


It. Chiittw-Ri)* VII, 1*31-1734 

lx. luuuadl'-Kriiditij-Rijs, 
I 73 »« 7 « 

I 


9 Kinjlittinni Ninu-kija II, 
17 <H « 7 » J- 
tn. Olielvajamainki 

la t*odt}#Kiuhna-Kaja, * 7 * 3 -* 73 *. 
m. IkrtjamimUJ 


13. X'wnja-Kiju, 1760-1770 14. Oiama-RSja VIII, 1770-177O 


13 China IUj» IX. I77 f *-1796 

16. MamnuiU'-Kmluu-tUjc, 17991868 

(adopted) 

17. Cliiiiia lUjctulia X, 1868-1894 

18. Krishna-KSja IV. 1804- 

Timma-KSja is said (Sr 14) to have gained the title 
Antcmbara-ganda,' distinctive of the Mysore Rajas. Ch 5 jna* 
Raja IV defeated in buttle Rcmati-Venkata, the general of 
Rama-Raja. He also, as we know from history, withheld the 
tribute due to Vijayanagar, and set at defiance the viceroy at 
Seringapatam, who in vain attempted to amest him. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bettada-Chama-Raja. who. though 
conspicuously brave, hail no capacity for government. Iiis 
younger brother, Raja-Wodeyar, was therefore raised to the 


1 Immiyli meant second 1 Miuuuiaili, thud. 

* llu elder lonlher, as the ten We, wac nrttpmilly called Do..W»-Dfr*-IU]*, but j» 
he did uol mine to the thiime, the desi£naiion it applied lo the juniot who actually 
ruled. 

1 " Champion ms these who **y they *ie uidi and iucIl" A mace IdethgiUe 
/nun u fiirmi uuX-tniam iuhj'j, “champion OVC 1 those who ay they hue utch anil 
such titles.’' 
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throne by the elders. He, it is said (Sr 14. 64, TN 63). 
according to his vow, thrashed the proud lord of KirugahalH 
on the field of battle with his riding-whip. Jiut, far more 
important, he overcame Tint mala - Raya (the Vijayanagar 
viceroy) and seated himself on the jewelled throne in 
Seringapatarn. Whatever were the incans by which this wus 
accomplished, it is undoubted that the aged viceroy retired to 
TutaUad in i6to, where he shortly after died, and that Riija> 
Wodeyar took possession of Scringapatam and made it his 
capital in place of Mysore.' From this time dates the inde¬ 
pendence of the Mysore Rajas, though it is curious that 
some c*f their inscriptions still acknowledge the Vijayanagar 
supremacy down to as late a period as 1668 (Gu 65), and 
Narasa-Riija of Maisur is said (Yd 5) to be the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1642. But, at the same 
time, they* make numerous grants by their own independent 
authority, one of the earliest that can lie cited being of the 
date 1 61 2 (Ch 200). 

All the sons being dead, Raja-Wodeyar was succeeded by 
a grandson, Cltama-Raja VI, in whose time (1630) we know 
that Channapatua and its possessions were added to My’sore. 
A posthumous son born to Raja-Wodeyar was next placed on 
the throne as I nunndi-Raja-Wodeyar Yd 17), but he was 
shortly poisoned, at the instigation, it appears, of the DalavSyL* 

Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja I, son of the gallant Uettuda- 
Ch 5 ma-R 5 ja, then obtained the crown, and had a distinguished 
rdgn. He successfully repelled the Kijapur invasions, and 
extended the kingdom on all sides, gaining great booty, some 
of which he applied to strengthening the fortifications of 

1 ThU seems to have U-vn cuuMt-namd if die Yijaranagat snvcrcign Yi'-nluia- 
pti JCljrii, who t‘ will iTN Id liave coaliimcd Kija Woderxi in i6ii In thr 
p<«mlnn »r limmauBi ami Scriugnpmant j anil Nj |i*S impUe* lliul lie cin'mico-.l 
the My mrt king* to Lave a tight to tli* throne of heroin. 

* Thr lilie of the chief office* of the State, who vraa at the Lm/i of the ajuiy Inn 
mu uL" a minuter. The office wa» minify hcn-luary, the Mysore ami Kalalc 
umilici iiaring ruined into on allianc e according to which the former |4nrtilol the 
Kanai (Curtin in thr English itcntdn) or ruler ol the State, ami die lailrt the 
thJaviyt nr nsnmnntirt in-rhief 
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Seringapatam. He was the first to establish a mint, at which 
were coined the Kanthiraya I'Cantcroy) hints and /’attains 
named after him (Ag 64,', which continued to be the current 
national money until the Muhammadan usurpation. According 
to Sr 103 he was Krishna himself, bom to give peace to the 
world when it was troubled by the Turushkas and resounded 
with the noise of horse hoofs. While lie ruled, all the land 
was prosperous. When he went forth to war, the Yangas, 
HQnas. and Konkanos were terrified, the SauriUhtras lost their 
kingdom, the Gurjara horse bolted, the Mtenchhas fell down 
in a swoon. He established many agrahams, bestowed 
numerous gifts, and revived the observance of the fkiiaii - 
vrtifu, or eleventh day vow in honour of Lakshml-Nrisirnha 
(Vishnu), like Ambarisha and other king* of old (Ag 64). 

He died without issue, and Dodda-Dcva-K&ja, a grandson 
of Chama-Raja IV, was selected to succeed him, a rival 
claimant, afterwards Chikka-Deva-Kaja, being sent, with his 
father, into confinement at Han gala (Gundalpet taluq). This 
reign was occupied in repuUing invasions from Bednur by 
Jaivappa- Nftyak, who attempted to restore the authority of 
the Vijayanagar king, a fugitive at his court. Dodda-Deva- 
Riija extended the Mysore territories to the south and north¬ 
west All those who were persecuted by the Mlechchos, who 
had seized upon the land, flocked (says Yd 54) to him for 
protection. The Faniyas lost their kingdom, the Cholas saiicd 
away with all their forces to the islands, the KOralas took 
poison, the Haivas were smitten by tltc gods, the Konkanas 
lost heart, the Hunas sought only to save their lives, the 
Habbusika* were pierced all over with wounds, the Latas were 
driven to wander in the forests, the Gurjara* were paralysed, 
tlic Ranas obtained nirvana, while the Kurus, Maravas, 
Mudgalas and JangSlns, the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, the 
Magadha king, with the king of Madhura and others, threw 
themselves at his feet. Several uncouth Mahrutti and Hindu¬ 
stani words arc given as specimens of the exclamations heard 
on all sides from those who fell in his wars. He made all the 
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gifts described in the Hcwddri and other sacred books, and 
established in ever}* village inns ichutra) for the distribution of 
food. Dividing his kingdom into four parts, he gave the first 
to the brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity, 
and reserved the fourth for hi- own use. Details of his 
conquests arc also thus given (Sr 14). He defeated the army 
of the lord of Madhura in trodu (Coimbatore District), slew 
Damaralalyappcndra, and put to flight Atunt&jL He captured 
the elephant named Kulasekhara, and took by assault ^Slmballi 
(in Bhavani taluq, Coimbatore), Omaiiir (near Salem), and 
DharSpuram (in south of Coimbatore District). He defeated 
the army of the Kelacli kings [Shimoga District), captured the 
clcpliant called GangSdhara, and seixed Hiisana (Hassan) and 
Sakkarepattana. The territories thus acquired extended from 
Snkkarcpattaua (near Chfltmugalur) in the west to Seleyapura 
(Salem) In the cast, and from Chikkaniiyakapura (Chiknayakan- 
halli) in the north to DhSrapumm in the south, between all which 
places he established an inn for travellers at evert* jdjatta (about 
nine miles along every road. He died at Chiknayakanhalli. 

Chikka-U£va-Raja, great-grandson of Chima-Raja IV, 
previously passed over and sent into confinement, was now 
elevated to the throne, and is one of the most celebrated of 
the Mysore Rajas. Many important administrative changes 
were made by him, some of which created seriou* discontent. 
This was suppressed by a treacherous massacre of Jangama 
priests, who had fomented it. But at his death in 1704, 
notwithstanding the troublous times, he had built up a 
secure and prosperous kingdom, stretching from Palni and 
Ancmale Madura District) in the south to Midag&i north 
of Tumkur District) in the north, and from Carnatic Garb 
in the Baramaha! (Salem District) in tlie east to the borders 
of Coorg and Halam 'Manjarabad) in the west. 

The inscriptions arc chiefly concerned with his successes in 
war. One of the earliest (Ch 92 of 1675) describes him as 
seated on the throne of the Karnata dominion like the great 
indra. In the east, defeating the Pandva king Chokka 
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(Navak of Madura), he seized Tripura and Anantapuri; in 
the west, smiting the Kcladi kings, with the Yavanas, he took 
Sakalcsapura and Arakaigfidu (both in Hassau District); in 
the north, defeating Ranadulha-Khan (the Bijapur general), 
he captured Ketasaraudra, with Kandikcrc, Haudalakcrc, 
Gulur, TumukQr, and flonnavalli (all in Tutnkur District). 
Defeating in battle Mushtika, who was aided by the Morasas 
(people of Koiar District) and Kiratas, he captured Jndagana- 
durga and changed its name to ChikkadtFvarAyadurga (now 
DCvarayadurga). The Variiha (or Boar"; which was lost in 
the Yavana invasion, he brought from Srimushna (South 
Arcot) and set it up with devotion in Srirangapattana 
(Seringapatam—it is now in Mysore, where it was removed 
in the time of Purnayya). He also (Sr 151) conquered 
Timmappa-Gauda and RamapjM-Gauda and took Maddagiri, 
Midagc 4 i, Bijjavaru and Channarayadurga. Then he is said 
(in Sr 14 of 1686) to have defeated the Malirattas from 
Pauchavati (Nasik, in the north of the Bombay Presidency), 
and of their leaders he slew Dadoji and cut off the limbs and 
noses of Jaitaji and Josavanta.' He also reduced to abject terror 
Sambhu (Sambhoji, son and successor of the celebrated Sivaji), 
Kutupu-Shah (one of the Sultans of Golkonda), ikkeri Basava 
(Basavappa-.Nayak, adopted son of ChannammSji, widow and 
successor on the throne of Somasfkhara-Nayakj, and EkOji 
l or Venkoji, the half-brother of Sivaji, who seized Tanjorc and 
founded the line of Mahratta rulers there). We are also 
informed Tin Sr 64 of 1 722) that he conquered the lord of Mad- 
hura, and withstood Sivaji at the time when the rulers of the 
countries around Agra, Delhi, and Bhiiganagara (Hitidurabad) 
were falling down before him and presenting tribute. He 

1 iudfji Ihiii Jeilajl-Jtuatitth ttdiJ-.■JUUdU. Th» latter part of the 

phrase might possibly be rendered—“ cot off the no*e» of all umi" This m ■ 
practice adopted by tl« Mpeata in order to tnnll terror into ihe cmniy, See 
Manner i. Stina Jj Mtftt (Irvine's translation and oddiliunal notes, vol. n.) But 
may it not have been the wrvival of an old Indian enuotn ? Foe ftofowor Macduetell. 
In arming of eatly >smihrit mnlleal wort* (A*/. Cat. M„ n.L ii.|, iay %—“ Prability 
the only valuable couttihutinu to surgery to which India can lay diun is the an of 
forming artificial nw*. Tins o|>oa!too has been borrowed in modem times from 
India. where Kagluhwru Iccsrae acquainted with a l« the tSih century. 
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thus acquired the title Apratima-vfra (tmrJvaJIcd hero), which 
is one of the distinctive epithets of the Mysore Rajas. He is 
moreover said to have defeated attacks from every point of 
the compass, made by Turukas for Muhammadans), Morasas 
(Tclu-u people of the Kolar District and north-east), Arcyas 
(or Mahrattas;, Tigulas (Tamil people), Kodagas (Coorgs). and 
Malegos hill tribes in the west). In addition to Kutupu-Shah 
..of (jolkomla), he is said to have driven off Edulu-Shah ('Adil- 
ShSh of liijapur). 

Kanthlrava-Xnrasa-RSja 11, the son of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 
was berm deaf and dumb, and thence called Muk-arasu. But 
through the influence of the eminent minister Tirutnalarya lie 
succeeded to the throne. There arc no Inscriptions of his time. 

His son, Dodda - Krishna - Raja, followed, during whose 
reign frequent invasions took place by the Muhaminadans 
and the Mahrattas, who had to be bought off. The king 
being immersed in his own pleasures, all power began to fall 
into the hands of the ministers. 

With him the direct descent ended. Ag 62 gives a list 
of the kings down to 18 I l. hut (to complete the chronicle from 
history C|iama-Raja VII,a member of the HcmmanhalH family, 
was next elected. He was eventually deposed by the dalavayi 
Dcvaraj and the minister Nanjaraj, and died a prisoner at 
KabbSldurga in 1734. Imrnadi-Krishna-Raja of KcnchangOd. 
a younger and distant branch, was put on the throne in that 
year, and died in 1766. His eldest son Nanja-Raja was 
directed by Maidar-Ali to be installed, but finding him not 
sufficiently subservient, Haidar turned him out of the palace 
in 1767. He was strangled in 1770, being nominally 
succeeded by his brother Chama-Raju VIII. who died child¬ 
less in 1775 - An inscription of the previous year (Bl 65) 
truthfully represents Chama - Raja as the king, but the 
excellent Haidar-All as the ruler, Chaina-Raja IX. a 
memlicr of the K.irugahalli family, \va3 next selected by 
Haidir in a dramatic manner. lie died in 1796 and Tljiij- 
Suhan appointed no successor. On the capture of Seringa- 
patam by the British in 1799 and the death at the same 
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time of Tipil-Sultan, the Muhammadan usurpation of Haidar* 
Ali (1761-17S2) and Tipu-Sultan 1782-1799 l ) being 
brought to an end, the British Government restored the 
Hindu dynasty, and placed on the throne Mununadi-KrUhna- 
RSja, son of the last-named Charna- Raja. His inscriptions 
run trom 1S00 (Sr 8 down to near the end of his life in 
1868. One in the Lakshmtrainana temple at Mysore com¬ 
memorates his installation there on the throne of his ancestors 
on the 30th of June 1799. Another, of 1829, In the Krishna- 
sviimi temple, ascribes to him nine modes of service, called 
the nine jewels, for the pleasure of the goddess Chamundesvari. 
These were—the jewel of adornment, in presenting crowns for 
the gods at Melukdtc and other places ; the jewel of love of 
country, in founding Clumarujuagur and other towns; the 
jewel of devotion, in building temples ; the jewel of their con¬ 
secration, in completing their towers ; the jewel of public good, 
in erecting dams and bathing-places ; the jewel of charily, in 
establishing inns for feeding pilgrims at various sacred places; 
the jewel of fame, in issuing gold and silver coins ; and the 
jewel of language, in publishing commentaries on the sacred 
books. Cb 86 of 1828 and Nj 8 of 1845 contain a list of the 
titles and emblems of the Rajas of Mysore. Krishna-KIja was 
deposed in 1831 for continued misrule, and during the next 
fifty years Mysore was administered by British Commissioners. 
In 1881 it was again restored to the Mysore family in the 
person of Krishna-Raja's adopted son Charna* Rajendra, and 
he was succeeded in 1894 by the present Maharaja, Krishna- 
Raja IV', at first under the Regency of the Maharani his mother. 
On attaining majority in 1902 he was installed in power. 

20 . COORG RAJAS 

The Kong 5 lvas, who had been installed by the ChGlas in 
1004 or too; Cg 46) as rulers of Kongal-nad—the Yclusa- 
vira country in Coorg and the ArkalgQd taluq in Mysore— 

* Rvunploof Iliidit AirtiflKriptiulM juc Cp 146, iS.nmllU: of Tipil Saltin'*, 
for the mo»t jatt charset cristirally Uunlaitir, Sr 33, 159. Hn 7, anil My 54. 
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and of whom there are a dozen or more inscriptions in Coorg 
(see Cg 30-50), disappeared on the expulsion in u 16 of the 
Cholas from Mysore by the Hoysalas, their latest inscription 
bring dated in 1115 (Cg 33)1 But the ChangMvas, who 
ruled over the other parts of Coorg and Changn-nad—the 
Hunsur taluq in Mysore—continued in power, in subordina¬ 
tion to the llovsalas, and subsequently, as the Rajas of 
N a ni a ra ya pn ft n nn or N a nia raja pat tana, to Vijavanagar, till 
nearly the middle of the seventeenth century (Us 36 . The 
earliest express mention of the Kndagas or Coorgs in the 
inscriptions is in it74 (Us 20), when Bildagnnda Xandi- 
Deva, Ldcyidltya-Dcva of Kuruchc, and others, the Kodagas 
of nil the nfuls. arc said to have assisted the Cbangalva prince 
Pemma-Virappa in his attack on the Hoysala army at I’alparc, 
art enterprise that was i»ot successful. The Cbangalva line 
became extinct in 1644 by the death of the last king at 
the capture of Piriyajxttna or I’criapatam by the army of the 
Mysore Raja. The latter did not, however, follow up the 
victory into Coorg. owing to the forces of BcdnQr having 
entered the country under Sivajqw-Nayak.t, who was engaged 
in invading Malaysia. The Kodngas later on may have 
attempted to recover Piriyapatna, a* they arc mentioned 
(Sr 64) among the assailants from all quarters who were 
overcome by Chikka-Deva-Raja of Mysore. 

The throne of Coorg left vacant by the overthrow of 
the Changalvas did not remain long unoccupied. A prince 
of the Bednflr family, who may have been related to the 
Changalvas in some way, having settled at ITaleri (called Ksltira- 
nagara in Sanskrit), to the north of MereSra, in the garb of a 
Jangama or LingSyit priest, gradually brought the whole country 
under his authority. His descendants continued as Rajas of 
Coorg till 1834, when the country was annexed by the British. 

The following is a table of the Coorg Rajas, whose history 
is contained in the Rdjcmiravduvt, compiled by order of Vira- 
Rajendra, and translated into English by Lieut. Abcrcromby 
at Mangalore in 1808:— 
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The first Muddu-Raja removed the capital from Ualeri to 
Madikrri (Mercara), where he built a fort and palace in 1681. 
The second Muddu-Raja and his cousin Muddayn ruled together 
at the same time, and died in tfic same year. The succession 
wa« then disputed. Devappa-Raja at fir*.! secured the throne, 
but Linga-Riija, the rival candidate, gained possession by 
seeking the support of Haidar Ali, who had usurped the 
throne of Mysore. l.inga-Raja died in 1780, and his tomb 
was erected in Mahadevapuru, the northern quarter of Mcrcara 
(Cg 12). Haidar then took possession of Coorg under the 
pretext of being guardian to the sons until they should come 
of age. But the princes were confined at Gorur (in Hassart 
taluq) and then at Piriyapatna (Periapatam). In 1782 the 
Coorgs rose in rebellion, and Haidar Ali died. But TipQ- 
Sultan, his son, re-established his power, and when the Coorgs 
again rebelled, dcjtorted them wholesale to Scringapatam, and 
parcelled out the country among Musalman landlords, who 
were enjoined to exterminate all the Coorgs that might 
remain. In 1738 Vhra-Rajemlra, with his wife and brothers, 
made his escape from Piriyapatnu, and before long was able 
to regain a measure of power. Through the support of the 
British, who were now' at war with TipQ-Sultan, he was at 

* Joint ruler*. 
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length securely seated on the throne, and a large body of 
Coorgs escaped to their own country during the siege of 
Scringapatam by Lord Cornwallis in 1792. Vira-Rajendra 
had a romantic career and was the roost distinguished of the 
Coorg Rajas. C?g t] and 14 arc grants made by him in 
> 7 96 for JsivachSra inathas, and they direct that at the time 
of Siva-puja blessings may be invoked with the following 
hymn of benediction :— 

jSti i 1 rt.ti.il vam ppllivl-jMSitvam ‘.iuhUagya.liv.inny.nn uttvartipam 
lvaii lilmkti vidyi paramaym inhpim tvnm ilai cha mi: Sankara jantii.i 
jnnntani || 

(keoillcrctiiin of former birth*, dominion of die world, the glory of good 
furtuiir, surpassing beamy, 

I'aiih in dice, Unowltilge, long life, (object* of, desire,— of these; be thou 
giver to me, Sankara, from age to age.) 

And the witnesses are thus described :— 

Adilya rhandn’i am 10 nabu rha dy.uir Wiuuiir ,\po hridayam Yama* rha 
ahuS cha r.ltn* cha ublmyui i hi* sandhi dltarmasya janati naituya vr'itak. 

(Sun and moon, wind and fire, »ky, earth and water, heart (or 
con*n«ncTj ami Yama, day ami night, morning amt evening ; tlicx know 
tin* deed* nf a righteous man i 

In Cg I" .are rccortlcd the erection and endowment of the 
Onkarvsvara temple at Mcrciira in 1820 by the first Linga*- 
Raja. The building was commenced, it is sail!, on the 
t,796,3tS2nd Kali day, and completed on the 1,797,421st. 
A curious account of an elephant hunt in the time of the last 
Viru-Raja is given in Cg 25. Elephants having increased in 
numbers to such a degree that they were destroying fruit trees 
and crops, killing travellers, and damaging houses, the king 
considered it part of his duty as protector of his people to 
rid them of these troubles. He therefore, after invoking the 
aid of Siva, entered into the forests in a chariot made and 
painted like a lion according to Hindu belief the natural 
enemy of the elephant), and in the course of 2 years, 1 month 
awl 2 5 days, between l§22 and 1824. disposed of 414 
elephants. The actual days on which they were hunted were 
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j8, and in those days he. .claims to have shot with his own 
hand 233, while his trained soldiers captured 181 alive, and 
- it was a marvel that men should catch stout and lofty rutting 
elephants as if they were mice.” 

But this king was a monster of sensuality and cruelty, and 
by wholesale murders had established a ttign of terror in the 
country. In 1832 his sister and her husband escaped to the 
Resident at Mysore for British protection, and the Raja’s 
insolent and defiant conduct ltd to nn expedition being sent 
against him. As the result, he was deposed itt 1834, and at 
the request of the people the country was taken over by the 
British. The Raja was deported to Vellore, but afterwards 
lived at Benares. In 1852 he was allowed to go to England, 
where he sought to gain the favour of Queen Victoria by 
having his daughter baptized and brought up as a Christian. 
He then commenced a Chancery suit against the East India 
Company, which dragged on till the affairs of the Company 
passed over to the Crown. He died in England in 1863, and 
was buried in Kcnsal Green Cemetery in London. 

Among later inscriptions is Cg 2tj of 1X57. This relates 
to the restoration of a temple of Mahadeva on the Kunda hill. 

I he work, to which a number of prominent men contributed, 
including a Brahman, Coorgs, and even a Muhammadan, was 
commenced, it is said, on the l ,810,060th Kali day. 


II. RULERS OF MINOR STATES 


i. ALU PAS OR ALU V AS 

Of the rulers of the principal minor Stales, we may begin 
with the Alupas or Aluvos (also called \lu and Alva). They 
arc mentioned in connection with the Chalukvas in the seventh 
century, who describe them along with the Gatigas as an 
ancient family (Dg » 56 ), ami under the Rashtraku|a» in the 
eighth (Sb to) Their original estate seems to have been 
Edevolal, to the north-east of Banav.isi. Hut their regular 
kingdom was called Alvakhuia or Aluvnkhcda, which was one 
of the boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom In tire eleventh 
century Mg 32). It was a Six Thousand province (Sb 10), 
situated chiefly in South Kanara, and it has been suggested 
that it corresponds with the Olokhoira mentioned by l'toleniy 
so far back M the second century. The inscriptions of the 
Aluvas have been found at Kigga (Koppa taluq) and at 
L*day a vara, near Udipi South Kanara\ while it appears that 
Pomburcha (Humcha in Jfagar taluq) was at one time in their 
possession (Kp 37). 

No connected genealogy of the line has been obtained, nor 
any account of their origin. Hut the names of certain kings 
occur. Thus we have Gunasagara as governor of the 
Kadamba-matnjaia in about 675 Kp 38), and his son 
Chitravuha 1 Chitravahana) in 692 in the time of Vinayaditya 
Sb 571). Then in about 800 we have a later Chitravahana, 
ruling the Aluvakheda Six Thousand under the Kashtrakuta 
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king Govinda III (Sb 10'. The lldayavara inscriptions 
{F.l. ix. IS) supply Ranaaagara anrl SvStavihana as the 
names of other kings; also Prithivlsagnni ami Vijayaditya or 
Miramma. 


2. ^Antaras 

The earliest mention of these kings is in the time of (the 
Chalukya) Vinayiditya, the end of the seventh century. 1 With 
the approval of the brother’s son of the Chfinta king Jayasan- 
graha, who was lord of the city of Madhura encircled by the 
Kalindi, and of the Ugra-vamAa but connected with the Yady- 
vamsa by marriage, a grant was then made by the wife of the 
Pandi yuvaraja ; and it is said to be under the protection of 
" the three hundred of the children of the house of the Chantas.” 
That this was the original form of the name appears also from 
Sk 283 of about 830, where too the king is said to be a 
Chanta. According to Nr 35 and 48, the Santara kingdom 
was founded by Jinadatta- Raya, lord of the northern Madhura 
(Muttra), who was of the I'gra-vamia. The Sin tar as are 
identified with Patfi-Pomburcha/ the modem Hombucha or 
Humcha in Nagar taluq, as their capital, which inay previously 
have been in the jk>s session of the Aluvas. The remote pro¬ 
genitor of the line was Raha, from whom was descended 
Sahakara, who became a cannibal. He was the father of 
J inadatta, who escaped from him in disgust atu) came to the 
South, bringing an iinnge of the Jain goddess Padmavati. 
She bestowed on him the power to transmute iron into gold, 
as exemplified in his horse’s bit being turned into a golden bit 
on touching it with her image. Thus aided, he subdued the 
local chiefs around, and established his capital at Pomburcha 
(supposed to mean golden bit) and took the name Santara. 
His descendants the Santaras ruled over the Santalige 

* I'htn lilcljr divottml It) Tarihen: Ulu/j ( Mjrt. ,tnh. Rtf. of 1908. 

* paid m apjiamUIr die name of ihr country in which Porotiiuchcha w*i sitmtlel 

XI, c Hoysmk kiug Vuhmmir.MUna is «*W (S» 49. W 5 8 ' wt o t . Patti 
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Thousand, which corresponds generally with tire present 
Tlrthahalli taluq and neighbouring parts. Jinadatta conquered 
the country southward* as tar as Kalasa (Mudgcrc taluq), and 
northwards fortified Govardhangiri Sagar taluq), which he 
named after the famous hill near Muttra in the north of India. 
At a later period the capital was removed to Kalasa and 
then to Karakala (In South Kanara.l The rulers eventu¬ 
ally became Lingayit.s and adopted the title of Bhairarasa- 
Wodeyars, but they probably had Jain wives. They continued 
beyond the fall of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century, and 
wctc finally absorhed into the Kcladi State. 

* Among the early &Sntara kings arc mentioned the brothers 
isrlkc^l and Jayakesi, and the son of the former, Ranakr-sL 
We have the Chanta king Jagesi in Sk 283 ruling the whole 
of Santallge under the Rishtrakuta king Nripatunga Amogha- 
varsha. He may therefore be placed in about 830. But 
a connected genealogy begins with Viknuna-Santara, who had 
the titles Kandukicharya and Dana-vinoda. He is credited 
with forming the Santaligc Thousand into a separate kingdom, 
of which the boundaries were the Sula river on the south. 
Tavanasi on the west, and Bandigc on the north. No eastern 
boundary i» named (Nr 3;). In about 920 a Santara king, 
whose name is not given, was defeated in a battle with the 
Nolamhoa, and slain and beheaded by the Ganga prince, the 
son of rilduvipatt or I’rithuvipati Gd 4,1. In iof>2 and to66 
Vlra-Santara and his son Bhujabala-isamara arc said < Nr 47, 
59) to have freed the kingdom from those who had no claim 
to it. The reference may be to certain Chalukya princes, 
Bijjarasa and his brother Gona-Raja, who arc stated (in 
Sa 109 bit) to be in full enjoyment of the Sautaligc-nad in 
1042. A glowing description is given of the fertility of the 
province, which was such that hunger was unknown there, and 
grass, firewood, and water were so abundant that many learned 
Brahmans were induced to make it their abode. The 

* Santalige-nad. it says, had been ruted by many, but among 
them none was more famous than Gona-Raja. He established 
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an agrahara for the Brahmans at Andhasura (still so called, 
near Anantapur). Andliasura is named among one of the 
first conqursts of Jinadatta. 

After this the Santaras completely recovered their power 
and influence. For of Nanni-Santara. the brother of Bhuja- 
bala, it is said (Sr 36) that he gained much greater distinction 
than even Butuga* Perm mil) i (the llanga king) had obtained, 
as the emperor came to meet him half way, and, giving him 
halt the seat on his metal throne, placed the valiant Samara, 
whom he had protccte<l, at his side. In the third generation 
from this we have JagadGva, who must be the king that 
attacked the Hoysalas in Uorasamudra and was beaten off by 
Ballula I and Birti-Dvva in l to.f, as hi* nephew Jayakesi is 
given the date 1 1 59 (Sa t 59). 

I he centre of the State was later removed southwards to 
Kalasa (Mudgerc tiiluq), and from 1209 (Mg f>; ) to 1516 
(Mg 31 ) it is called the Kalasa kingdom. Inscriptions at 
Kaiasa give us the names of its rulers, two of whom, from 
1246 to t2Sl, were queens, Jdkala and KSlaln-mahadCvis ; 
then V ira-l'anrjyn and Bhaimrasa-Wodeyar alternately recur. 
In 1292. at the time of the coronation of the Iloysala king 
Baiiiila Itt, KLalala’s »on Pan<iya-Deva successfully defended 
his country from an attack (Cm 36). But for the fourteenth 
century there arc no inscriptions ; it was the time of the 
Musalman invasions from Delhi. In I432 was erected the 
gigantic image of Gomata at Kiirakala by Vira - Piiidya. 
hroui 1516 the State is called the Kalasa-Kdrakala kingdom 
(Mg 41), and is described (Mg 62) as the kingdom below 
and above the Ghats. Kaiasa is above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and Kurskaia below the Ghats, in South Kanara. froth in 
about the same latitude. In 1530 the king Is only said to 
be on the throne of Karakala (Kp 47). The extension of the 
kingdom below the Ghats probably took place in the fifteenth 
century, when the kings had the title (Mg 42) ari-raya - 
gandura-davatti (cattle-rope to the champions over kings). The 
Vijayanagnr king Krishna-Kaya soon after invaded the Tulu 
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country and cncamjK.'i! near Mangalur (Mg 4 I;. 1 ilhairarasa 
fled, but made a vow that if the imperial army should retire 
and be return in peace to his country, he would repair the 
temple at Kala&i What he wished for hap{>cncd, and his 
right to the territory which he hail occupied may then have 
been recognised. In 1542 and 1555 the crown i» said 
(Mg 40, 60) to be that of Kerava.se, which may have been 
then the capital. It is near to Kiirakata, on the cast. The 
latest grant we have by the Bhairarasa-Wodeyars is dated 
1598 Kp 50). Hut another colossal image of Gomuta was 
erected at Yenur in South Kanara by the brother of a king 
named lMndya in 1603 (see SB, Introd. 31, 32, El. vii. 
110, 112}. 

3. CHANGALVAS 

The Chnngalvas or Changaluvas were u line of kings 
ruling for a long period in the west of the Mysore District 
and in Coorg. Their original territory was Changa-nad 
lls 97;, corTCsjKHuling chiefly with the Huusfir taluq. They 
claim to be Yadavas (Hs 63, Yd 26) and of the Lunar race, 
descended from a king named ChangtUva, who was in Dvaravatf, 
and having defeated Rijjalcndra, seized his titles. What these 
were does not appear, hut the kings arc generally styled maha- 
mumJalika-martdaU'svaro. This Hijjala might perhaps be an 
early king of that name among the Kalachmyas (see above, 
P- 79 ). or one of the &Sntaras. The Cliangalva* became 
devoted Saiva.% and hail as their family god Amudani- 
Mallikirjuna on the Bettadpur hill (in Hunsur taluq), which 
they called Srigiri, perhaps with reference to the Saiva sacred 
place &rtparvata or ^rislaila in the Kuniool District. Hut they 
are first met with in Jain inscriptions at Panasogc or Hanasogc, 
to the south of the Kaveri river in the Yedatorc taluq, where 
there are many ruined basadis. These, according to Yd 26, 
were sixty-four in number, and were set up by Rama, the 

1 TV invinion u mu! 10 have been maiie tij BhujaliaU-fUya. If Ihh V uLrti 
ai a namr and mil a title, il nu) icfrr to Kxithtu-Ittya't cliter Imulur Nanuimha. 
who il ealltil tiuitulrao lir Nimu (nee .)/«. .irti. iitf. of 1908). 
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son of Dasaratha, the elder brother of Lakshmana. and husband 
of Slta. The Jain priests of the Hottage (or l'ustaka) gachcha 
claim exclusive jurisdiction over basadis at Panasogc and at 
Talc-Kaveri (in Coorg), which may perhaps have been the 
limits of the Changalva. kingdom cast and west. 

One of the basadis or Jain temples at Panasoge set up by 
Rama had been endowed by the Gangas, and was rebuilt by 
the king Nanni-Changalva. The Ganga gifts are ascribed in 
Yd 25 to Marasimha-Devn, and he ruled from 961 to 974. 
Nanni-Changalva, from his prenomen Rajendra-Chola, belongs 
to the beginning of the eleventh century. He is the first 
Changalva of whom we have any certain knowledge. But as ^ 

their kingdom was conquered by the Chdlas at the time when 
the Ganga power was overthrown in 1004, the ChangSIvas 
must have been an established line of kings prior to that. 

Their inscriptions arc found mostly in the Hunsflr ami 
Yedatorc taluqs and in Coorg, where they occur as far west as 
Yedava-nad and Bctiyct-nad. 

Idle subjugation of the ChangSIvas by the Cholas seems 
to have been effected by their defeat at I’anasogc by the 
Cliola general Panchava-maharaya (Cg 46). The subsequent 
Changalva kings all had Cliola prenomens for nearly two 
centuries. But on the expulsion of the Cholas from Mysore 
by the Hoysalas in t 1 16, the Changalva* came into collision 
with the latter. Ballala I had led an expedition against them 
in about 1104 (IIn 162). Vtra-Ganga was applied to for a 
grant by their purixnika in 1139 (Cn 199, 200). In 1145 
Narasimha is said (Ng 7b) to have slain Changalva in battle, 
and seized his elephants, horses, gold, and new jewels. In 
1155 Narasimha's general Chokiinayya is said (Hn 69) to 
have brought the Changa king's territory into subjection to 
his king, and in I l/i Sovi-deva, the Kndamba ruler of 
Banavasc, having vowed to do it, put the Changalva king into 
chains (Sb 345). Changalva is named as one of the kings 
who paid homage to Narasimha’s son Ballala when as a prince w 

he made a tour in the hill countries to the west (B 1 86). But 
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Bailala, when on the throne, had to send an expedition in 
1 174 under his general Bcttanisa against the Changaiva king 
Mahadcva, who had retired to Piilpare, a fort in Kiggatnad in 
south Coorg. Bella rasa destroyed him, and made Pal pa re 
the scat of his own government. But the Changaiva I'emma- 
Vtrappa afterwards attacked him, aided by the Kodagas (or 
Coorgsl of all the nads .the earliest express mention of the 
Coorgs';, Bcttarasa was near being totally defeated, but con¬ 
trived to gain the victory (Hs 20). After this the Changalvas 
appear to have submitted to the Hoysalas. In 1245 they 
had their capita! at Srirnngapnttana, not Scringapatam, but 
the place in Coorg known as Kodugu-Srirangapattana. situated 
to the south of the Kaveri, near Siddapur Ag 55), and two 
kings, Soma-Diva and Boppa-Dcva, were ruling conjointly. 
In 1252 the Iloysala king SomBvara was received by them 
on a visit (Ag 53) to Ramanfithpuni (on the north bank of 
the KSvcri in Arkalgud taluq), Changah-as named Mali- 
Dcva and Ilarihara-Deva are mentioned in 1280 and 1297 
(B 1 89, Cg 54, 45, 59), but during the fourteenth century none 
are met with. 

At the end of the fifteenth century they again appear, and 
Nanja-Raja, who ruled from 1502 to 1533. was the founder 
of their new capital Nanjarajapattana or Nanjariyapattana. 
It is in Coorg, to the north of the Kaveri, where it turns north 
and becomes the common boundary of Mysore and Coorg. 
The kings now called themselves kings of Kanjarilynpaftana 
or Nanjarajapattana, and this place still continues to give its 
name to the northern taluq of Coorg. Nanja-Raja’s younger 
brother Mahadcva is mentioned in I Is 63 and SB 103, but a 
genealogy of the Changalvas at this period is given in Hs 24 
and 63. Mangarasa in his Jaytinripa-itivya, written in about 
l 509, says that his father was descended from the minister of 
the ChangSlva kings, and that the latter derived their origin 
from Krishna, that is, were Yadavas. isrikanjha-Raja, ruling 
in 1544 (Cg 26) seems to have been an important personage, 
and is distinguished by supreme titles (Hs 24). Piriya-Raja, 
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Slimmed Rudragana, who ruled from 1586 to 1607, rebuilt 
Singapattana and named it after himself Piriyapattana ills 1; 
the Periapatam in Hunsur taluq. In 1607 Tinimala-Haja.' 
the V ijayanagar viceroy at Seringapatam, made a grant of the 
Malahvl# country (Mansur tfiluq) to Rudragana “in order 
that the worship of the god AnnadSni-MalllkJrfuna should 
not fail as long as the Nanjarayapattana kings of the 
ChangSIva family continued" (Ms 36). But Piriyapattana 
was taken by the Mysore king in 1644, Vira-Kajaiya, the 
ruling prince, falling in its defence, after putting to death his 
wives and children on seeing that his situation was desperate. 
Tli is was the end of the Chang'd van. 

4 - KONGALVAS 

The Kougalvas ruled a kingdom consisting of the Arkalgud 
tAluq in the south of the Massan District of Mysore and the 
adjoining Yclusaviru country in the north of Coorg It was 
more or less the KongaJ-nad Eight Thousand, of which the 
Ganga prince Ereyappa had been governor in about 880 
92), But the KongaUa State now in question was a 
creation of tlie Chdlas in about 1004, as recorded in Cg 46. 
His there said that the great Chela king Kajaki'sarivannm.v- 
I cmirnanadiga! (RSjarJja), on hearing bow Panchava-mahAraya 
hiid fought without ceasing in the battle of Panasogc (Yedaton* 
taluq and annihilated the enemy (the Changalvas.k resolved 
to bestow on him a crown and give him a nad. Accordingly, 
when he appeared before the king, the Utter bound on Kim a 
crown with the title Kshatriya-Aikhamani KongMva. and gave 
him Malawi (now Malambi, in Coorg/ Of this Panchava- 
maharaya we haw an inscription at Balmuri (Sr 140), dated 
in 1012, in which he is described as a bee at the lotus feet of 
Rajaraja, arid is said to have been invested by him with the 
rank of maha-dandanaynka for Bcngi-mandala (the Eastern 
Chalukya territory) and Ganga-mandala (the Ganga territory 
in Mysore). Me then claims to have led an expedition 
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throughout the western coast region, in the course of which he 
seized Tuluva (South Kanara), ami Konkaua (North Kanara}, 
held Malaya (Malabar), and put to flight Chcramran {the king 
of Cochin or Travancore). after which he pushed aside Tciuga 
and Katfiga (countries to the north of Mysore), and desired to 
have even the little Bclvola country (in Dhanvar and Belgium 
Districts). 

Kongalva kings with Chola prenomens continue down to 
l 1 1 5 (Cg 3 3). and disappear on the expulsion of the Chola* 
by the Hoysalas at that time. They were Jains, and the 
titles ascribed (Ag 99) to Adataraditya, who ruled from to66 
► to tioo, arc: entitled to the patuha - maha • tabda, mnha- 

mnmlnlesvant, chief lord of the city of Orcyur (the early ChSla 
capital near Trichinopoly, now called Warriorc), sun upon the 
eastern mountain — the Chffla-kula — with twisted top-knot, 
crcst-jcwcl of the Suryya-vam&a (or Solar race . Adataraditya 
had a learned minister named Nakularyya, who boasts of being 
able to write in four languages (Ag 99). Which these were 
is unfortunately not mentioned. 

Two occasions arc referred to, in Mj 43 and Ag 76, on 
which the Kongfitvas came into collision with the Hoysalas 
In the former, the Kongalva king attacked Nripa-Kama* 
I’oysala in 1022, when the latter was apparently saved by 
his general Jogayya. In the latter, Kongalva claims to have 
gained a victory at Manni over the base Ijnun.U) Boy«la i n 
1026. As no farther advance of the Chola arms is recorded, 
it is evident that the Hoysalas checked the Chola career of 
conquest in Mysore in this direction. 

The Kongalva name survived till 1390 Cg 39), when 
some Jain priests repaired the basadis at Mulliir (in Coorg) 
and a Kongilva-Suguni-Dcvl made grants for them, which arc 
still continued. 


* 
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?- I’UNNAD RAJAS 

Punnad was a very ancient kingdom, situated in the south 
of Mysore, ft is the Punniita mentioned in connection with 
the Jain migration from the North in the third century B.C. 
led by tihadrabahu, who at Sravana-Be|gola (Hassan District), 
in anticipation of his death, directed the pilgrims to go on 
to Punniita (as stated by Harishena in the Brihalbithititea, 
dated in 93 , 'J- ^t is also mentioned in the second century 
by Ptolemy as Pounnata, where (he says) is beryL Its name 
occurs again in the fifth century in connection with the GangH 
king Avinlta (Cg l). It was a Six Thousand province, and 
had as its capita! Kitthipura. now identified (fig 56) with 
Kittur on the Kabbani river in the licggadadevankdlc taluq. 
AvinftaS son Durvvinlta, who reigned from 482 to 517, 
married the daughter of Skandavarmina, the Raja of PunnSd, 
who chose him for herself. Although from her birth she had 
been intended by her father, on the advice of his own guru, 
for the son of another (DU 68). Punnad was after this 
annexed to the Ganga kingdom (Tm 23), but the name 
continues to appear for some time. 

Only one inscription lias been discovered of the PunnSta 
Rajas \IA. xii. 13; xviii 366), Its date is not certain, but 
it gives the following succession of kings: Rashjravaraunn • 
liis son Nagadatta ; his son Bhujaga, who married the daughter 
of Siiigavarmma; their son Skandavarmma ; and his son the 
Punnata-Raja Ravidatta. The latter makes a grant of village 
to Briihmans, from his victorious camp at Kitthipura. 

There was also a small district called the Punnad Seventy 
in the Devanhalli taltiq in the tenth century (Dv 41, 43), but 
whether it had any connection with the other is not apparent. 

1 See aiiortr, p. to. 


6. SIN DAS 


I he Sindas gave their name to the Sindavadi province, 
which extended over parts of the Shimoga, Chitnldroog, 
Bcllary, Dharwar, and BijSpur Districts. The account of their 
origin is first related in Dg 43, and repeated in III 50 and 20. 
From the union of Sira and Sindhu (the name of the river 
Indus) was bom a son, to whom Bliava (Siva) with affection 
gave the name Saindhava, and made the king of the serpents 
his guardian. Saying that unless his son drank tigress’s milk 
he would not become brave, Siva created a tigress, whose 
milk the child drank, and grew in the world. Moreover, 
PamincAvara directed the goddess Malatl to aid his son in 
war. and gave him a second name of Nkludol Sinda (the long- 
armed -Simla). Being told that Karahata (In SatSra District) 
was his abode, he took possession of it, driving out the kings 
that were there. Among his titles arc: maha-mnndatesvara,' 
lord of Karahata-pnra, obtainer of a boon from the goddess 
Malati. distinguished by the blue flag (M/a-ii/naju), of the 
Phaniraja-vamsa (the race of the king of serpents), having the 
tiger and deer crest. The Sindas also had (HI 98, 26) the 
titles Sinda-Gflvimla, and PStala-chakrnvartti. 


I he earliest reference to their country seems to be in the 
fifth century 1 Kd 162;. under the name of the Sindh-uthaya- 
rashtra, an outlying portion. But in 750 the Sinda-vishava 
itadf is ( mentioned (Mg 3 6> The Sinda inscriptions 'in 
Mysore arc principally found in the DUvangere and Honnall 
taluqj. |n 968 a Sinda appears under the RSshtrakflta king 
Akahvarsha Ilk 23). In 992 the Sindas had come under 
the Western Chalukyas (Dg n A \\ a 1180 were under the 
Kakchuryas (III ;o>, i n ,,89 again under the Western 
Chalukyas (HI 46). in 1198 under the Hoysalas (Sk 31;) 
and 1.1 1215 under the Sennas (HI 44), Their chief city 
at this period was Bcllagavaati or Bdagavatti. now called 
Bclagutti, in the Honnali taluq; but in t ,64 the royal 
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residence was at HallavQr (Dg 43), which is on the Tunga- 
bhadra (HuIIoor in the Rani-HennOr taluq in Uhanvar), the 
city at which, soon after, the Hoysala king Balia la 11 lived for 
a considerable time. A list of the nads included in the Sinda 
kingdom is given in HI $0, the principal being the Edavatte 
Seventy, Belluvc Seventy, Mudu valla Thirty, and -Narivaligv 
Forty (111 26 , 2 $)l 

Isvara-Dtva l, ruling from it 66 to it 80, seems to have 
been of some importance. At his coronation, lire sound of the 
drums and conchs roused up Uragi-ndra (the king of the 
serpents), who came there in haste, saying, *' This is a 
glorification of my line; Oho! I must see this," fsiva also 
came, with Gangs and Parvati, and Ganc-m, to bless the king. 
With a signet-ring of the serpent jewel on his hand, with his 
powerful arms ami body, his sword and beard, this Sinda king 
I ro am appeared to his enemies like a terrible dragon ready to 
swallow them up. In 1196 and 1197 the Sindas were 
exposed to persistent attacks from the Hoysaia forces of 
Um 5 -Dcvf, the queen of Balliila II, and in J245 and 1247 
fought severe battles at Kudali and Ncmatti (Nyamti) against 
the Scuna general Srldhara, whom they drove off in confusion. 


7. SEN AVAR AS 

The Senavaras were a Jain family of whom inscriptions 
are found in the west of the Kadur District. The first 
mention of a SSnavira is in about 690, in the time of the 
AJuva king Chitravahana (Kp 37). and of the Western 
ChSlukya king Vinayaditya (Sk 278). In about 1010 a 
Sena vara was ruling the Banavase province under Vikra- 
maditya (Sb 381). But a connected account of the period 
when they were independent appears in Cm 95, 61, 94 and 
others, among which Cm 62 gives a date that seems to 
correspond with 1058. We thus obtain the names of 
Jtviuvarn, his son Jlmutavahana, and the latters son Mara or 
Mirasimha. They were of the Khachara-vamsa, liad the 
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sequent flag ( phaniiihzntja ,) and the lion crest, and were lords 
of KQda)£ir-pura. Mara received homage from all the kings of 
the Ytdyadhara-loka, and was master of Hemakuta-pura. 
Sfiryya and Aditya, the sons of Senavara, were special 
ministers of Vikramuditya’s court in 1128 (Dg yo,. Tltc first 
was perhaps the father of the experienced general S<?nfipati, 
who claims (Dg 84) to have selected which of the Pandyas 
should sit on the throne, from Palatta downwards, anti kept 
them in power, so that without him they were ciphers {fujja . 


8 . PANDYAS 

The Pandyas of I'chchnngi were an interesting and 
important family. They were Yadavas, of the Lunar race, 
and ruled originally over Hayve, one of the Seven Konkanas, 
with their capital at SisugalL The Pandya king In >113 
claims to be lord of Gokarna-pura, ami protector of the 
Konkana-rSshtra (Sk 99). On the conquest of the Seven 
Koukartas by the Western Chalukya prince Jayasitnha, the 
Pindyas became identifier! with Uchchangi (a celebrated hill- 
fort on the northern border of Mysore, in the south-west of 
the Hcllary District), which became the seat of government 
for the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand (tltc Chitaldroog 
District) Tltc origin of the family is traced In Dg 41 to 
Mangaya or Aditya-Diva, from whom sprang Pandya. whose 
son was Chedi-Raja. so called from his subduing the Ch&Ji 
kings.' Though king over the whole circle of the earth, he 
was jtermancntly partial (says Dg 3c/) to the P&mjya country 1 , 
and so became famous by the name of Pandya. The blows 
from his bracelets had resounded on the conch-shell on the top 
of P.iurandara’s head, and his fish-crest was set up on great 
rocks on the chief mountains* His son was Palanta, who 
secured their kingdoms to both the Chllukya and Chtila kings. 
The general distinctive titles of the PSndyas arc: maha- 

1 Ojc-JI it Ba ralrlV t nn .1, The Kalarlraryat *rrr niter* <4 OiedL 
* The tab-creal n the rmUent of ihe fSiv.Ijn** o l Mailitrs in ihe 
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mandale-svara, lord of Kanchi-pura, 1 champion in cutting on 
both sides (ptrrichchfdi-gaitda*), dcfcatcr of the designs of 
RAjiga-ChSla.’ 

Tribhiivanamalla-I’Andya, whose name seems to have been 
TrukkavEla (Dg 39), was ruling the Nolambav&di province 
under the ChiUukya king Tribhuvanamalla in (?) 1083 (Ci 33*. 
In 1101 he was also in charge of the Ballakuudc Three 
Hundred (Dg 151, 128). His residence was at Bcltflr 
(Rcttilr, dose to Davangcre on the north-east). He is said 
(Dg 139, 90) to be the rod in Tribhuvananrulla's right hand, 
aru! such was the emperor’s confidence in him (says Dg 3) 
that he was considered sufficient by himself to break the pride 
of ChiMa, harass Andhra, upset Kalinga, frighten and attack 
the Anga, Vanga, and Magadlta kings, conquer M a lava, and 
trample on Gurjjara. By his valour he brought the whole 
earth encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to king 
Vikrama. Dg 155 shows him in 1124 niling the SAntalige 
Thousand and various agrahAras in Banav&si-nad, as well as 
the Nolambavuili province, and controlling the nidhi-tudJuinn- 
mkshffhi (apparently mines or banks and underground treasures), 
the sahasra-dattda (ll»c thousand force) and other affairs. He 
is here called Vira-N T o|amba* Pal lava- 1 ’ermmanntJi-Dcva‘s 
younger brother. This was the Chulukya prince Jayasimha, 
who was the son of a Pallava mother. Whether 1 ‘andya was 
really related to him, or whether this is only a complimentary 
expression of their intimacy, is not dear. But it tnay be 
(Minted out that his grandson is stated (Dg 41) to be ruling 
kumdra-vritltjinda , ? by his right as a prince. Both of them 
had married sisters of VikramSditya (Dg 41). 

With Dg 2 tte come to Raya-I’andya, who continued to 
rule Nolambavadi and Santaligc froin.Beltur. Dg 77 describes 
him as a confoundcr of the Chula king, destroyer of NcpSla, a 
warrior to Kalinga, uprootcr of the unsubmissive Singala, 

1 Apparent))- adopted is conwjqucnrc of their defeat of the ChoU*. 

* Pclli4|Ji • covert allusion to the defeat of I lie Cbfdi Ltn^s. 

* Kajendxa-Cb&U II, afterwards known as Kutrmun^a CI.iMa 1. 
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Chycmlra. Sing ha. and Kaulflta kings. He had the sons 
Pandita-PAndya, Vlra-PAndya, and Vijaya-PSnjjya or Kiima- 
D£va. I andita- Pandya liad for his preceptor the learned 
MadhusQdana (composer of Dg 41), but seems not to have 
come to the throne. 

Vlra-PAndya ruled XoiutnbavAdi from the Uchchangi fort. 
He it is who is said to be standing in the right of a prince, as 
remarked above. He subdued Male and gave it to the 
ornament of the Chilukyas (l)g 168). At the time of a 
solar eclipse in 1148 he made great gifts at the confluence of 
the TungabhadrA and Haridri (Dg 4 t). There is little doubt 
that the grants claiming to be issued by the emperor Jana- 
mejaya at this spot, in connection with the sarpa-jaga or 
serpent sacrifice, emanated cither from this prince or perhaps 
from his brother Vijaya-Pandya who succeeded him, and that 
they were modelled on the similar grant by the Chalukva 
prince Vlra-Xonamba (Bn 142*). 

Vijaya-Pandya comes befure us in Dg 115. Down to 
1184 he seems free from any overlord. This was the period 
when the Chalukya power was declining and the Kalachuryas 
were gaining the ascendancy. In token of his splendour. 
Dg 5 says that the points of his crown were formed of 
separate large sapphires, and his arms adorned with golden 
bracelets. He subdued in mere sport the Seven Konkanas, 
set up in the Kanaka mountain a pillar of victory with the fish- 
crest, had a treasury filled with pearls from the Tamraparnni, 
and had a pleasure-house among the sandal trees on the slopes 
of the Malaya mountain. The Cholas, it would appear, made 
desperate efforts to conquer Uchchangi, but after besieging it 
for twelve years abandoned the enterprise as hopeless. The 
Hoysala king Ball Ala II, however, now made the attempt and 
easily captured it Kama-Deva threw himself on the king’s 
merej- and was restored to his throne. In Hk 4 and 56 we 
accordingly find the Pandya-nad under the Hoysalas, who it 
says had thrashed the Pandya kings on the field of battle. ‘ 

* Sc* »ertlw> to tile I'imlarai in veil. yji. totiod. p. |. 


9. SALUVAS 

The Saluvas (or Salvas) were of the Lunar race and origin¬ 
ally Jains, located at Sangltapura, the Sanskrit for Haduvalji, 
situated in Taulava-dcjta or South Kanara (Sa 164). A Saluva- 
Tikkama was the general of the Senna kings Mahadeva and 
Kftmachandra, who invaded the Uoysala kingdom in 1276 
and 1280, and claims to have plundered Dorasatnudra. 

The records supply us with the names Indra, his son 
Sangi-Raja, and his sons Saluvfmlra and Indagarasa or 
Immadi-Saluvcndni in 1488 and 1498 'Sa 164). Then we 
have the Saluvas MalH-Raya. Deva-Raya, and Krishna-Diva, 
down to about l 530 (Nr 4ft). In about 1560 the residence 
of the kings seems to have been at Kshc-mapura (Genisoppe, 
after which the celebrated Gersoppa Falls are named). We 
have in Sa 55 the names Deva-Raya, Bhairava, Salvamalla, 
and again Bhairava and Sulvumaila. Tltcy were ruling the 
Tulu, Konkana, Haivc, and other countries. 

In 1384 a Saluva-Rama-Deva, who seems to have been 
governor of Talakad, was killed in battle against the Turukas 
at Kottakomla (Ck 15). SiUuva-Tippa-Raja was married to 
Harima, sister of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II (Cd 29). 
And in 1431 we have Siluva-Tippa-Raja and his son Gopa- 
Raja, to whom Tckal was given by order of that king (Mr 3 )* 
These Saluvas are distinguished by the epithets mfdini-tuisara- 
£tintfa (champion over the mustaches of the world), ka(hart- 
uiltiva dagger falcon). From this family (see My 33) sprang 
the short-lived dynasty-, composed of Saluva-Nrisimha or 
Narasinga and his son Inunadi-Nrisimha or Narasinga, which 
held the Vijayanagar throne from 1478 to 1496. 1 The 
former was commander of the Vijayanagar forces under the 
kings Mallikarjuna and Viriipaksha. But after successfully 
defending the empire against the Bahmani Sultan's invasion, 
he took advantage of his position to usurp the crown. He is 

1 son S31arft.Des*|^-Nlr^* »» ffwrmuit irf (lie Ti^wi 

Uittiio in U93 d>B 42, 45;'. *n,l muic a grant at Cluinrapuliu in 1404 (Kg J6(, 
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said to have been the most powerful chief in Karnata ami 
Telingana, and a Muhammadan historian (see vol. x. Introd. 36) 
represent* Kancht as being in the centre of his dominions. 

Notwithstanding the late usurpation, Saluvas continued in 
favour. For Saluva-Timmarasa was a minister under Krisluia- 
Kaya (Nj 195)1 And in 1513 we have his younger brother 
Saluva Govinda-Raja, to whom that king gave the Teraka- 
iiamhi country (Gu 3), which had been taken away from the 
UmmuttOr chiefs. In 1519, 1521, ami 1523 he is called 
Krishna-Riya’s minister (TN 73, 42, Ch 99). From 1520 to 
I 527 we have kathfiri-saluva Krishna-Kaya-Nayaka as the chief 
minister of Krishna-Kaya, and described as his right hand 
(Hs 48, Hg 78, 40; ; and in Nr 46 of about 1 530 he is called 
a king—Saluva-Krlshna-Dfva-nripati, and said to be the sister's 
son of Dcva-Rlva. 


to. padin Alkunap 

When the Moysala power was nearing its end, in the 
reign of Uallfda III, there was a great minister Pcrtitnfda- 
damulyaka, who founded ami endowed a college at Malingi, on 
the Kavl-ri. opposite to Talakarl TN 27 ;. His son Mfidhava- 
danuayaka was ruling Patfin&lkunSd (the Fourteen nad» ‘) in 
the south of Mysore, with the seat of hi* government .it 
TerakanAmbi (Gundalpct tftluq 1 . He was in power to 1318, 
and (Gu 58) set up the god Gopinatha in GOvarddlungiri 
(the Gopalswami hiil in the south-west of Gundalpct ttduqh 
He was followed by his son Ketayn - dannayaka, ruling in 
1321 (Gu 6 (f), and by Singeya - dannayaka, ruling in 1338 
(Hs 821. Among their titles are: death to the Kottgas, 
subduer of Nilagiri, skilled in turning back Pindya. and lord «>f 
Svastipura. 

Descendants from these were the Nava Dannayaks of tratb 

1 Thnt b * Fi.Un/UknW liltyj in Casg. tnM tlui jv.ialily 1 t(tn to font n&dt 
(NjIkniJj M in YolcniJkniil. Iiul Tcrikanlmlri niil U alto &akl (Gu III to lie 
called Kuiluju-uiii, which it ihr name ol Cuotj>- 
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tion. nine brothers, identified with Bettadakofe, the fort on the 
Gop&lswami hill, the chief of whom was IVrumal-dannayak. 
Four of them, headed by Bhlnui-dannAyak, quarrelled with the 
other five, and gaining Nagarapurn (Nanjangfld) and Ratna- 
puri (Hedatale), set up a separate government. After a time 
they returned to attack Bettadak6tc, which after a siege of 
three years was taken by stratagem. Mancha-dannayak, who 
conducted the defence, seeing the citadel taken, leaped from 
the hill on horseback and was killed. The site of this leap is 
still pointed out.* The four victorious Dannayaks. placing n 
junior member of the family in the government of RettadakOfe, 
set forth on expeditions of conquest, in the course of which 
tradition says that they overran the country from Davasi-bctU 
(the southern point of Coorg) in the south, to Goa in the 
north, and from Sutyarnangala (on the Bhavani in Coimba¬ 
tore) in the east, to the Bisale Ghat (in the north-west of 
Coorg) on the west. 

The later rulers of Kd(c or Bettadakote belong to from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, and the scat of their 
government was apparently at Hum, in the south-west of the 
Nanjangfld taluq. Their distinctive titles were : tnaha-matuia- 
f< Jiant, Lhera-Chdtn-P.inJya.mitvara-rnyara gunJa (champion 
over the three kings C.ltera, Chula, and I'andya), A'ifagtri* 
iddarak Xila£iri~ttti</-<ih!a,arNl/agzri.tiJdJiaraHa(yvi!b&uet, 

ruler, or protector of Xilagiri). But Madhava-nayaka f 1530* 

1 548) « given supreme titles (Hs 41). 

it. PADINAD 

There was also a principality called Padindd or Hadiniid, 
the capita) of which at the end of the sixteenth century was 
Yclandur 1 Y 1 t . A chief of PadinSij is mentioned as early 
as 1058 (Ch 6y). Hadin.’id is also named in 1 196 TTN 31) 
as a province of the Hoysaia kingdom. It is now represented 
by Hadinaru in the Nanjangfld taluq. The inscriptions place 
the modern rulers in the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
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(tenth century. In 1586 the chief* took the names of the 
Vijayanagar kings at Penugondn (Nj 141). Before 1650 the 
province had been annexed to Mysore by Kan thlrava-\arasa- 
Kfija (Ch 42 . In 1807 Yclandur wa* given as a jtigir to the 
Dewnn I'urnayya in recognition of his eminent services, and 
is now held by his descendants. 

12 . UMMATTOR WODKYARS 

The Um matt nr Wodevars were an irnjrortant line of rulers 
in the south of Mysore, and the chief rivals in that quarter of 
y the Mysore house. Ummattur is in the ChSmntjnagar talucj, 

but the principal fortress of the chiefs was on the island of 
Sivasamudram,' at the Fall* of the Kavcrl, where also was 
the temple of Som^Svara, their family god (Gu t 1). Their 
distinctive titles were : tnaha - ntittuialtsvara, Javddi - kfilii/uila 
(exulting in mask), ffnili-/fattuma (Hanuman in artifice), 
anuunka-silncgiira (slaughterer in war with kings), ghhtankn - 
titakrisrara (emperor in tight with the dagger), gajadvnftijra 
(hunter of elephants/. They were of the Solar race, called 
themselves masters of the Hoysabwajya, and ruled also over 
Tcraknnamhi ami tlic Nilaglris, where they had a fort at 
Malekotn. near Kalhatti. in which they took shelter when in 
trouble. 

The)’ appear in inscriptions in the fifteenth century. In 
1491 they take the royal titles, and seem indejicndcnt 
(Nj 118). In 1305 they have the title* Chikka-Raya, I’enu- 
fjonda-chakrcsvara. and lord over all rajas (Gu 67). But 
Ganga-Raja now openly rebelled, while part* of the Bangalore 
District were called the Sivasamudram country. The Vija¬ 
yanagar monarch Krishna-Raya had therefore to march against 
him, and captured his fort at Sivasamudram in 1510. thus 
reducing him to submission. Ummattur itself was finally 
taken by the Mysore Raja in 1613, and the line brought to 
« an end. Sivasamudram fort was ruined and deserted under 

* .Se* note, |k 1 \<y 
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tragic circumstances arising out of struggles with local chiefs. 
In 1814 the island was given as a to Rfimaswami 

Mudallylr, who had been native secretary to the Resident in 
Mysore, and he erected between 1830 and 1832 the bridges 
over the Kavcri which connect it with Mysore on the one side 
and Coimbatore on the other. Mis descendants now own the 
place. In 1902 the first electric power installation in India 
was set up there by the Mysore State at the Kavcri Falls on 
the Mysore side. 


13. KELAD1 KINGS 

The Kcladi, Ikkcri, or Bednur kings ruled in the Shinioga 
District and along the west coast from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to 1763. Their territory included Arngn 
and Gutli (Chandmgutti;, both above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and B3rakiir and Mangalur. both below the Ghats, in South 
Kanara (Sg 11 ). Tlwdr capital was removed from Kcladi 
(SJgar taluq) in about 1560 to Ikkcri (in the same tuluq}, and 
itt 1639 to Bednur (now Nagar). Their State was the most 
considerable and wealthy of those conquered by Haidar Al* 
and annexed to Mysore. The kings were Lingayits, and had 
the titles: Yedava-Murdri (said to be the names of two slaves 
belonging to the founder of the line, who, on condition that 
their memory was preserved, volunteered to be sacrificed for 
the establishment of his {tower, for which a human sacrifice 
was declared to be necessary), Kuft-kdlahalti (disturber of forts), 
ri$ndJha-iatdikiid-;iit.i-sii{JluiHtii />ratish(htip<xka (establisher of 
the pure Vaidika Advsitu doctrine), £ha-g*nt-&fiakti-f>anijarui 
(devoted to faith in Siva and the guru). A genealogy of the 
line to 1GG7 is given In T1 156 in Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions record grants to Lingayit m til has or remission of 
transit duties on articles carried on pack bullocks for the use 
of such ui,i(has. The following is a table of the kings :_ 
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The first prominent king was Sadasiva- Nayak, who 
received his name from the Vijayanagar sovereign Sadasiva- 
Raya, in reward for his services against rebellious chiefs in 
Tuluva or South Kanara. and he was invested with the 
government of the provinces above mentioned. 

After the fall of Vijayanagar, Venkatappa - Nayak I 
assumed independence. Me drove back the invastou of the 
Bijapur forces commanded by Randulha-Khiin, and extended 
his dominions on the north and cast to Masur, Shimoga, 
KadQr, and Hhuvanagiri (Kuvaledurga), and on the west and 
south to the sea at Honorc (North Kanara), by victor)’ over 
the queen of Gersoppa, the pepper queen of the Portuguese, 
who was a feudatory of Bijapur. At the same time he 
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acquired territory down to the borders of Malabar, and 
established his power so firmly that he was able to add 50 
per cent to the land assessment in great part of Kanara. 
Hi? valour is said (Sh 3 } to be like adamantine armour to 
the Kamata country, and he is described as an elephant-goad 
to the rutting elephants the bounding Taulava kings, a sun 
to the darkness the KirStas. a boundary mountain to stop 
the great ocean of Mlcchchas erver seeking to overflow the 
South in victorious expeditions. In 163 1 he re-established 
the maf/ta at siringcri 'Sg 5). originally set up in the eighth 
century by Sankaracharya (-Sg 11), the abbot of which 
was instrumental in founding the Vijuyanagar empire in 
t 336. By espousing the cause of the queen of Ola against 
the Barigar raja, he came into collision with the l’orl uguese, 
who call him Vcrikapor, king of Canara. But their Viceroy 
at Goa, being anxious to secure the trade in pepper for 
Portugal against the English and Dutch, sent an embassy to 
him in 1633 to form an alliance. 

Vfnibhadra-N'ayak averted a formidable invasion threatened 
by Bijapur, which was to be assisted by the rajas of Sunda 
and Hilige, and the chiefs of Tarikerc and B&nSvar. But the 
capital was removed to BcdnQr, and Sivappa-Nayak, who 
was in command of the army, subdued Bhairarasa of Karakala, 
invaded Malavala, and entered Coorg. Virabhadra is said 
(Sh 3) to be like a long right arm to the rajadhiraja Venka- 
tadri (Venkat3pati-K5ya II of Vijayanagar/, and to have 
given protection to the southern kings alarmed by the great 
army of the I’atusaha (the Adil-Shahi Sultan of Bijapur). 

Sivappa-Nayak himself next ascended the throne, and 
was one of the most distinguished kings of the line. He 
greatly enlarged Bednur and made it a central emporium of 
trade. He also introduced the land as sess ment called s/tisf. 
His expeditions in Mysore extended over Balam or Man- 
jarabad to VasUra, Sakkarepattana and Hassan. Father 
Leonardo Paes, then travelling in Kanara, says that he had 
amassed enormous treasure, that his possessions extended 
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from the Turin' river to Kasargikl or Ntf&tvar, and that he 
had a standing army of from forty to fifty thousand men. 
There were more than thirty thousand Christians among hts 
subjects, originally natives of Goa and -SalveUe. In 1046 
Sri-Rang.vRaya, the fugitive king of the Y'ijnyanagar dynasty, 
fled to him for refuge, and Sivappa-Nayak not only gave him 
the government of Be I ur and Sakkarepaftana, but attacked 
Scringapatam 011 his tichalf. In 1653 Sivappa rescuer) from 
the unlawful hands into which they had fallen the lands with 
which the Sringeri muth.t hail formerly been endowed, and 
restored them to the tnafiia (Sg 11, 13). 

In the time of llhadrappu-N 5 yak the Bijapur army is 
said to have taken Bednur and besieged Bhuvanagiri, whither 
the king with his family had retired, but a peace was 
eventually concluded. In 1664 the Mahratta leader Sivaji 
made a sudden descent on the coast of Kanara, sacked 
Kundapur and sailed back to Gukarna, plundering all tire 
adjacent tracU. Srlmasekliara-Naynk was seized with sensual 
madness, which led to his assassination. But his widow 
succeeded in carrying on the government for a considerable 
time. Her army captured Basavapatna and other places to 
the east, where she fortified Harikerc and named it Channa- 
gtti after herself. She also gave shelter to Rama-Raja, the 
son of Sivaji, when he was hiding from the Mugh&ls, until 
lie could escape to his own country. Peace was made 
between Mysore and Bednur in 1694, the former retaining 
the Hclur Country. Basappa-Nayak I was devoted to works 
of charity and the care of ascetics, vagrants, and infant 
children. As an atonement for the murder of Somasekhara, 

he imposed a small extra assessment, to be spent in feeding 
pilgrims. 

SSma^ckhara-NSyak II is said to have attacked Sira and 
taken Ajjampur, Saute-Bennur, and other places from the 
jlughals. In 1748 was fought thc baulc of MSyjlkon| j a 

agamst L httaldroog, in which thc enemy suffered a disastrous 
defeat. Medakcri-Nayak, their chief, being slain. Besides this. 
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an incident of some importance was connected with the 
event Chanda-Sahib. nominated by the French as the Navab 
of the Carnatic in opposition to the English candidate. 
Muhammad-Alt. had just been released from the Mahrattas 
at Sattara. Being on his way south, he took part in the 
battle on the side of Chitaldroog. But his son was killed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner. While being led tn 
triumph to Bednur. he induced his Musalman guards to 
march off with him to the French instead. He took Arcot 
in 1750. but in 175 *. "hen the French surrendered to the 
English at Trichinopoly. tied to the protection of the Tanjore 
general This man treacherously put him to death and sent 
I,is head to the rival Navab, who made it over to Nanjat&j, 
the Mysore commander. The latter despatched it to Seringa- 
patum. where it was exposed on one of the gates for three days. 
In 1751 a treaty was concluded between Bednur and the 
English factory at Tellichery. 

An adopted son next came to the throne, but on 
remonstrating with his adoptive mother on her amours, which 
had become a public scandal, he was strangled, and Virammaji 
reigned In her own name. She was the last of her line. 
Haidar All, after a career of conquest over the eastern parts 
of Mysore, met at Chitaldroog with a pretender who professed 
to be the BednQr prince supposed to have been murdered. 
Haidar resolved to make use of him. and invaded Bednur in 
1763 ostensibly to restore him. Making a feigned attack 
at the barriers, he entered by a secret path and captured the 
city. The RSni. with her paramour and adopted son, fled to 
Baltalrayandurga (Kadur District), having set fire to the palace. 
Hie inhabitants deserted the place eu masst, and in panic took 
shelter in the surrounding woods. The triumphant Haidar, 
extinguishing the flames and scaling up the houses, acquired 
a booty estimated at twelve millions sterling. The Rani, 
her lover, and her adopted son were all seized and sent 
as prisoners to the bill-fort of Maddagiri (Tumkur District), 
together with even the pretender. They were liberated by 
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the Mahrattas when these captured Maddagiri in 1767. 
Virarumaji died on the way to Poona. and Somaiekhara ended 
his life there unmarried. 


14. B£L 0 R AND MANJARABAD 

The Bclur family were descended from the Hadapa (or 
bearer of the betel-bag) to the king of Vijayanagar ’ Era- 
Krishnappa-N'ayaka, who is generally represented as the 
head, seems 'Ilk l 1 2 ) at first to have received a grant of 
Bagur ' Ilos-.lurga talmj , but early in the sixteenth century 
was invested with the government of the BelQr country. The 
principal titles of these chiefs were : lord of ManinAga-pura. 
Sindhu - Gdvimla, dhavalanka - Bhima. In 1645 Beiur and 
parts dependent on it were overrun by the Bcduiir forces Under 
Sivappa-Nayak, who bestowed them on the fugitive king of 
\ ijayanagar, then arrived as a refugee at his court. By the 
treaty concluded between Mysore and BcdnGr in 1694. six 
nads of Halarn (.Manjarabad) were ceded to the Beiur chiefs, 
and the remaining Bclur territory was annexed to Mysore. 
In 1792 Krishnappa-Nayak Joined the Mahratias in their 
advance with Lord Cornwallis against Scriugapatam, but on 
peace being made with Tipu Sultan, tied to Coorg in fear. 
Tipu, however, induced him to return, and gave him the 
government of Aigur, the south of Manjarabad. On the fall 
of Seringapatam in 1799, Venkatadri-Nayak attempted to gain 
independence and to recover the rest of ManJarQliad. But 
he was captured after two years and executed. 


15- CH 1 TALDROOG 

The Chitaldroog chieftains received their kingdom in 
Holaikcre, Iliriyflr. and Chitaldroog. after the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1565, from the representatives of that empire. 
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The chiefs were Bedas by caste, of the Kamageti-vamsa, nnd 
claim to be of the Yalmlki-gOtni. Tlicy were styled matia- 
nayakachftryya, and had the distinctive prefix Kamageti- 
kasturi. They were mostly named Medakeri•Kayak. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century they were engaged 
in contests with the Santc-Bennur nnd Marpanhalli chiefs, 
and extended their territory at the expense of the former. 
Frequent warn afterwards arose with Bednur and with the 
Mahrattas, as well as with the Mughals. The alliance with 
Chanda-Sahib, and the fate of the battle of Maynkomln in 
174$ have already been related above. Chitaldroog made 
a prolonged defence against Haidar All, who succeeded at 
last in capturing it in 1779 mainly through the treachery of 
some Mmulmfui officers. To break up the Beda population, 
whose blind devotion had enabled the place to hold out so 
long, Haidar transported 20,000 of the inhabitants to people 
the island of Scringapatam, and of all the boys of proper age 
he formed regular battalions of captive converts or Cholas 


16. SANTE-BENNttR 

The Santc-Bennur family appeared early in the seventeenth 
century. Tlicy were of the PuvvalSnvaya, and adherents of 
Hauuinanta, the servant of Ramachaudra (Tk 22'y Their 
founder seems to have gained possession of the Dhumi hill. 
Ilis son built the fort of Basavapatnn, and acquired a territory 
extending from Anantapur to Mayukonda, and from Harihar 
to Tarikere. Basavapatna and Sante-Bennur were taken by 
the Bijapur forces in 1637, and the chiefs retired to Tarikere. 
But one is said (Tk 2lj to have been a rod in the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati-Deva in 1649. Their 
territory was conquered by Haidar Ali in 1761. In the 
rebellion of 1850. the Tarikere chief suddenly left Mysore 
and joined the insurgents. His son continued to create dis¬ 
turbances till his capture two years after. 


17 - NIpDGAL 

1 he Nidugal territory had rulers in the eighth and down 
to the thirteenth century who arc styled Cluda-maharajas. 
Their capital was I’cnjeru or Henjeru, in Tamil called l’pcrun- 
chcru, now Hemavati. on the northern bottler of Sira taluq. 
I rung Ola I was ruling in 1128 (Si 7', and in connection with 
him the kings are described as of the Solar nice and Ina- 
vamsa, descendants from Karikal»-Ch6lm They were tnnhii- 
mandahHvaras. and had the titles—lord of Orc> ur (the ancient 
Chota capital near Trlchloopoly), Gova (or guardian) of Rodda, 
champion who had taken the heads of sixty -four chieftains. 
ImngOla’s kingdom was composed of the Rodda Three 
Hundred, the Sire Three Hundred, the Ilarave Three Hundred, 
and the Sindavadi Thousand. The Hoysaia king Vishnu- 
varddhaua is said (Ng 70) to have captured the powerful 
Irungolas fort, and Narasimha I is described as breaker of the 
pride of Irutiyola. In 1218 BalUla ii was encamped at 
Nidugal (Hn 6t). In 1269 another Irungola made a raid 
into the Ancbiddasari-uad in the Turakur country (Tm A9 ). 
and in 12^6 joined the Seuna army in its invasion of Dora- 
samudra .HI 164. 165J. I„ 1 Narasimha II) marcher) 
against Nidugal (Ak 151) and reduced it. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a line 
of Nayokas ruling in Nidugal. Among their titles were 
included 11 g 54) kif/idri-mui, champion who took the bead 
of Mera, biiniitn-maluka, subduer of the Iloysana army. 

The Harati chiefs held tltc Nidugal territory from 1640, 
when they were invested by the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati- 
Rayn 11 with the government or Dodderi. Siruha. Tavarcgcrc, 
Hlriyur, Ayamangala, and Xidugal-durga. Hy tradition the 
founder ts said to have come from the BijSpur country-. 
Hotrenna-NayaU in l 5 59 is described (Cl 54; as brother of 
the Nlga virgins of Naga-loka. a Be,la without guile, of the 
8 50 worthies oi the 350 gotra*. They continued in power 
till the time of 1 Ipu Sultan, who annexed the plucc to Mysore. 
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The Vaidumbas seern to have been connected with Turnba 
in North Arcot. In about 900 a Voidumba-muharuja. 
described as Ganda-Trinctra, was ruling (Bg 62. Sp 85}, with 
tltc Kiru-dorc or little river as his boundary. What river is 
meant is not clear. The Chola king Parantaka defeated the 
Vaidumbas, and they subsequently came under the protection 
of the Pal lava- N'olam Ixis. Subordinate to Dillpayya or Iriva- 
Nolamha was the Vaidumba king Vikramaditya Tiruvayya 
(Bp 4). for whom we have the date 951 (Ct 49). He restored 
the breached tank at Vljayfidityttmangola or Bctmangala. His 
son was Chandrasekhara (Mb 198), The Kalinga Ganga 
king Kamumava VI had for his queen Vinaya-mahudS vi, a 
Vaidumba princess, who became the mother of Vajrahosta V, 
crowned in 1038, The Chola king Virarajeodra claims now 
to have subdued the Vaidumbas. And after this we have 
(Ct 9) .t succession of Vaidumba gainundas, who received the 
title, and permission to use the insignia, together with the grant 
of a village in Mclai-MfLrajap&dl or Western MaharUjavfuH. 


19. CHANNAPATNA 

The Channapatna chiefs generally bore the name Kana 
Jagadeva-Raya, after the founder of the family in Mysore 
(Cp 182, Md 86). He was of the Tclugu Banajiga caste 
and had possessions in Baramahal. His daughter was 
married to the Vijayanagar king. In 1577 he vigorously 
repelled an attack by the Musalmans on Penugonda, and was 
rewarded with territory In Mysore yielding a revenue of nine 
lakhs of pagodas. He made Channapatna his capital, and his 
descendants held possession till 1630, when the place was 
taken by Mysore. 
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20 . AVATI-NAp prabhus 

1 he Avati-nail Prabhus were Gamlas or farmers of the 
Mofasu-wokkat tribe, who came from the cast in the fifteenth 
century and settled in the Avati village, with the Nandi-tnanrfala 
(CB 40) and the Devannpura (Dcvanhalli) kingdom Dv 51) 
as tlicir territory. Their immediate descendants became 
founders of the modem States in eastern Mysore which were 
subordinate to Vijayanagnr. The leader of the Avail Prabhus 
was named Bnire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family 
date from 1428 (CB 40) to 1793 (Sd 95). In 1640 the 
Avail Prabltu is said fSd 31) to be a protector of the family 
of Venkatapati-KJya II. In Dv 31 and later inscriptions the 
Prnbhu describes himself as of the fourth gotra, that is a 
Sudru. 

1 he Velahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367 
( Ht 1 17;. but the inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 
*599 (Kg 12} to 1713 (Ma 3), They generally had the 
namo Kempe-Gaudn. after the most celebrated of the line. 
He founded Bangalore In 1537. and his son of the same name 
gained possession of the Magadi country (Ma i)ancl Sfivnti- 
diirga. Though at first describing himself as of the fourth 
gOtra (Ma l), lie is afterward* said to be of the Sadi&vn-gdtra 
(Ma 2). Bangalore, which had been taken by the Bijapur 
forces ami included in the jaglr of Sliahji, the father of Sivaji, 
was eventually sold to the Mysore Raja in 1687. Magadi 
and SJvandurga were captured by Mysore in 1728. the chief 
being sent a? a prisoner to Scringapatam, where he died. 

Of the Di-vanhalli and Dod-Ballapur branches of the Avail 
line there arc no inscriptions. But of the Chik-Ballipur chiefs 
there is one (CB 54k Of the Holavanahalli or Korampur 
branch, which founded Koratagcrc Mi 31), there are a few, 
daring Grom 1627 (Mi 32)10 1726 (Mi 30). Bairc-Gauda 
was the general name of the chiefs. 

More prominent were the Sugatur-nad Prabhus, who 
usually had the name laintne-Gattda. Their territory included 
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a great pan of the Kolar District, and they founded Hoskdtc 
(An 47 ). For his aid in defeating the Mu.HaIm.in attack on 
Penugonda, the chief received the title of Chikka-R5y», and 
liiiv possession* were extended from Anckal to Punganur. 
The inscriptions of the Sugatur Prabhus date from 1451 
(Mb 24 0 to 1693 (Ht l OS). When Kolar and Uosk6tc 
were taken by the ttjjflpur anny, the chief retired to Anckal. 
but was expelled when tills place was taken by Haidar]AIL 


Ill FEATURES OF ADMINISTRATION 


Various statements and references in our inscriptions afford 
9 some glimpse into the ideals and methods of administration in 

past times. Thus, an early Ganga king is said to have 
assumed the honours of the kingdom only for the sake of the 
good government of his subjects. In the twelfth century, a 
high official appointed to rule over the southern province is 
admonished to govern the country like a father, putting down 
the evil and upholding the good. This indeed was always 
recognised a> the special function of sovereignty.' The 
Kadatribas are uniformly represented (according to one version) 
as studying the requital of good and evil. In the ease of the 
governor above referred to. it is said (Sk ! ly) that the happi¬ 
ness of his dependants he reckoned as his own happiness. 
And the results of his administration were general peace and 
contentment * None were filled with conceit, none made 
themselves conspicuous by a display of splendour, none were in 
opposition, none calling out for more influence, none creating 
disturbances, none in suffering, no enraged enemies, none who 
received titles had their heads also turned by the eulogies of the 
bards." And as a tribute to such ability in exercising authority, 
it is added, that to apply the name master or king {dorr) to 
men of straw (ful-ttninasar) is like calling a stone a jewel. 
The invariable phrase used with regard to monarch? on the 
throne describes them as ruling tukka-sankal/ui-viuHdadim, in 
, the enjoyment of peace and pleasant (or profitable) conversa- 

* The mual phrsx M: Uuiifa-uipvMa Bikta-fmtipHami. 
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lion, especially, it would apjx*nr, stories relating to benefactions 
for charity or religious merit. 

The signs of prosperity in a country arc thus enumerated 
in the seventeenth century : The lord of the god* sent good 
rains, the earth brought forth full fruit, all points of the 
compos* were unclouded, the various orders were diligent in 
the performance of their respective rites, all the people were 
free from disease, the land was free from trouble, the women 
were devoted to their husbands, and all the world was 
prosperous ;Sr 103^ A thriving town is thus described in the 
thirteenth century: The Brahmans were versed in the vedas, 
the guards were brave, the traders wealthy, the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful, the labourers sub¬ 
missive, the temples ornaments to the world, the tanks deep 
and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gardens full of dowers 
(At 77). 

The advice of the priesthood was ever deemed of im¬ 
portance, and they often played a prominent part in political 
affairs. Mcgasthcncs, in his account of India in the fourth 
century n.O, says of the Sarmancs (the Jain Aramanas) who live in 
the woods, that they communibatc with the kings, who consult 
them by messengers regarding the causes of things. Asuka's 
edicts, which belong to the third century Hare evidence of 
his solicitude for all classes of his subjects, induced in part 
by Buddhist precept. In the second century A.l>. the Jain 
iichnrya Simhanandi made the Ganga kingdom, as it is 
expressed. In file eleventh century a Jain yati put the 
Poysalas or Hoysalas in possession of their kingdom, But 
Brahmans had the foremost place in more modern times. In 
the twelfth century the policy of Vishnuvarddhatta was 
radically affected by bis conversion from Jainism to the 
Vaishnava faith through the reformer Ramanuja He is thus 
said to have given his own country to the Brahmans and the 
gods, w hile he himself ruled over the foreign countries won 
by his sword. Madhava or Vidyaranya, an abbot of the 
monastery at Sringeri established in the eighth century by the 
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reformer Sankara, was instrumental in founding the \ ijayatiagar 
umpire in the fourteenth century. In the seventeenth century 
the Mysore king Dodda-Deva-Kaja, it is said, divided hi* 
kingdom into four parts, of which he gave the first to the 
Brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity, and 
reserved the fourth for his own use. 

The heir to the throne was styled the Yuvarftja. But in 
order that they might gain acquaintance with the duties of 

* administration, he anti other princes of the royal- house were 
often previously appointed as viceroys or governors of certain 
provinces. Thus A 4 Ska had been a viceroy at Ujjain in the 

* time of his father. In his own time we have his edicts in 
Mysore issued by the Ayaputa (Aryaputra nr prince) at 
Suvamuagiri. Among the Gangas, Srlpurusha ruled over 
various provinces in the cast before coming to the throne. 
In like manner Ervyappa was a governor of Kougal-nai.l ami 
I’amiad in the west The C ha Inky a prince Vikrnmaditya was 
a viceroy at Balgatni, and when he came to the throne, his 
half-brother Jayasimha was put in charge of the Bonavasc 
province. Chula princes were appointed tu govern the Yengi 
kingdom. The Vijayanagar princes held the position of 
viceroys at MuluvSyi (Mu I ha gal) in the east, and at Araga in 
the hill country in the west. 

The king, in Hoysala times, and doubtless in others not 
specified, was attended by five ministers, the fandux-pradhamr 
(Cn 260, Ci 72). The prime minister was the sarrviidhikari, 
janvit-praJJt/itot, or xirah-pradkaHa. He (in one ease at least) 
was the tongue in the council, the other councillors being like 
statues (t)g 25.. The functions allotted to the several ministers 
cannot be determined from the inscriptions. But under the 
CbSlukyas there is mention in the eighth century of the great 
minister for peace and war (K 1 63). In the eleventh century 
he appears as the great Lala Kannada minister for jxtace and 
war iSk to6), and in the twelfth as the senior Kannada 

* minister for peace and war (Sk 267). He apparently combined 
in himself the offices of secretary of state for foreign affairs 
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and for war. Of the Hoysala kings. VUhnuvarddhana in 1125 
is Mid (Cn 149) to have acquired Angara's sevenfold ([sap tatty a ) 
kingdom, and Bailula II In 1183 is said (Bl 137) to have 
acquired 1‘aiu.lya’s sevenfold ( saptanga ) kingdom; while the 
Vijayaimgar king Bukka-Riya in 1 37; is said (Yd 46) to be 
ruling an empire perfect in its seven parts (*aptang*\ These 
are explained in the Chandraprabha Parana as — the king, 
minister, ally, territory 1 , fortress, treasury, and army. In 
Bl 128 the king is said to have acquired not only the 
japtanga-rnjyn but also the ckatur-updya or four expedients 
against an enemy (explained in the Jaimini Miarata to be— 
sowing dissension, negotiation, bribery, and open attack), as 
aril as the pattrhSttg* - stuttuanlr* or fivefold wise counsels. 
These remind us of the pantfuilanlra. 

The policy of provincial governors in the twelfth century, 
under the Kaiachuryas, was supervised by karartams or imperial 
censors, appointed no doubt independently by the supreme 
government, to whom, it is said, they were like the five 
senses. They were dharnmiadhyakthangal and tajtuihuiksh- 
tiMgal Sk t - 3 nr scrutineers of morality and of judicial 
or political affairs. They were five.in number (Sk 103), and 
their olfice, as here described, was to see that the Lakshmi 
or lady—the State—was free from adultery, which may be 
interpreted as meaning, tliat their duty was to check any 
disloyalty to the throne, ami to maintain the purity of justice 
or morals and of charitable endowments. 

1 lie high officials generally bore the title dandamtyaka, 
in more recent times shortened to danmiyak, denoting both 
military and civil rank. I hese were indeed frequently 
combined, as witness the designation of a general as mafia - 
pradhana saravddkikdri tmddhipati hiriya-hadavoLi (Bp 9. 
Hn 69). They were also often styled samnntddkipati, 
implying control over feudatory chiefs But the express 
military title was unadhipati, or, in modern times in Mysore, 
dalavayt. The life guards, as we might term them, in the 
time of the Iloysalas called themselves Ganafas The general 
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L'hokimayya claims lo be Bitti-Deva’s or Vishnuvarddbiuia's 
GaruOa (Hn 69. Bp 9'). The prince Lakshina was BalUla- 
Deva’s Ganida (HI I 12), and he and his force of a thousand 
men, who had vowed to live and die with the Winy, committed 
suicide when the latter died. In like manner, n family of 
X&yakas, vowed in succession as Garudns to the kings Iinllala, 
Xaiasimha, and S6mcsvara (Kp y, to), gave up their lives 
along with their wives, and their -ervants, male and female. 
In battle, when victory hung in the balance, it was customary 
for the commander to call out some noted champion lo lead 
a forlorn hope and devote his life to gain the day. To be 

♦ chosen for such an enterprise uas always represented as a 

great honour, and the charge was confirmed with tiie presenta¬ 
tion of betel leaf to the champion from the hand of his chief 
(Sa 84, 86). A grant of land was made for the family of 
the fallen man, which in some early cases is styled b<tJ~gukhM, 
but is mostly called a knhuul, though the term iivarte is used 
in the west. Similar grants of rent-free land, called 
were made to men who fell in battle. In the interesting ease 
of Ballala-Deva's Chola queen, who was distressed on account 
of a man killed in the force sent to punish a village for an 
Insult to her name, the grant is called a railu-kodagi (Cn 205). 
Such a grant was also called tuttara~k«Jagi, meaning the same. 
The weapons of the foot-soldiers were mostly bows and arrows. 
But the infantry of the SCuna army are said to have carried 
thunderbolts ( asani-sitnnnlt.t , Dg 25), which looks as if they 
hail fire-arms of some sort. The cavalry in the same force 
wore breast-plates. The courage of warriors was stimulated 
by the belief that their deeds of valour were eagerly watched 
by the celestial nymphs, who, if they fell, would bear them 
immediately away from the battle-field in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession to enjoy the delights of paradise. The verse usually 
quoted in this connection is to the following effect : — 

I 1 h the Uni «t Vishnu, t Lite of striking aifivi, having * fine 

eohm/cd t>o<ly, with A (sue white bead etui neck. A chief mulct the IlijiijM iu 
1123 oils himrclf Nolaniliw’s gvuda <Cd yt'. 
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By the victor it juinotl Ltkiinu) * <<*r foitunr l, by the *Uiu die celestial 
nytnplit; 

The body being destroyed in a tnrmnmt, wluit fear of death in w.u ? * 
Another verse to the same effect says: — 

By only those two men in the world U rhe ditk of ibe tno burst through j 
Tlie Mwiyihf absorbed in jijpr, and he win) tt thin tn the from of the 
battle. 1 

Of the secretariat there arc a few notices. The private 
secretary rahasyadhikrita) is mentioned so far Rick as the 
fifth century, under the Kndainbas (Sk 29;. But the most 
detailed account is in connection with the Cholas, in the 
eleventh century Kl 112, III). Here is mentioned the 
royal secretary, who communicated the king’s orders to the 
chief secretary, and he, on approval, transmitted them to 
the revenue officers to be carried out These then assembler! 
the revenue accountants, who made entries accordingly In 
their revenue registers. The nature of these may be inferred 
from the mention under the Hoysalas, in the twelfth century, 
that among his conquests Vishnuvarddhann wrote down the 
Banavasc Twelve Thousand in his tiidi/a (Bl 17). The 
krtiiita or kaifti/ii, which is still in use among native traders in 
the bazars, is made of cloth, folded in book form and covered 
with charcoal paste; it is written on like a slate, with a 
style or pencil of /niltfam or potstone, and though liable to 
erasure, forms a durable record. 

As to the form of official orders,—our Edicts of A-oka, of 
the third century B.C1, are prefaced, in the ancient inode, with 
a greeting wishing good health to the officials addressed 
(Mk 21), followed by—"the king thus commands." In the 
second century A.D. and onwards for some time, the early 

* The of fortune inJ Ixauty. 

* In the ottglunl— 

Jitena Ubln xlr IjVU.mil> mfhmip. .nrangaai 
hfthsiys- vidhram»ini Uye kl chlnla nuavi nifr. 

* The 011gm.1l »- 

ilvlr man puiuUi.m lflkf twiyya nutwlala-Uufillnau 
putivtua y'^yulai. r.k« »I fi i hlbhirnnkbr luu*,. 
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LAND REVENUE 

grants arc prefaced by tile word siddhant , ? confirmed 

(Sk 263). In medieval times the inscriptions begin with 
invocations of deity, according to the creed of the donor. 
Then follow genealogies of the ruling sovereigns, with utten 
long drawn out eulogies of their heroic deeds and conquests. 
The provincial governor is next introduced, with the phrase 
tat-p<tdit~fiviniofojrvi, dweller (like a bee; at his lotus fevt, and 
the same phrase is used of each subordinate with reference to 
his superior. The royal signature, where it is given, comes at 
the end. The style in the seventeenth century, as illustrated 
by the practice under the Keladi queen Channnmmaji \^k 79), 
contains some up-to-date features. At the head arc the 
words nirftf'it frati, copy of order, followed by the date and 
the royal signature. At the end ire the words mrOpa band, 
the order ends. The document was despatched by the ltands 
of a court official, who was charged to sec to its execution and 
that it was entered in the scnabova’s kaiiita. 

In revenue matters the measurement and assessment of 
the land were naturally of the first importance. The Satakarnni 
granl of the second century is addressed to the rajjukam 
(Sk 263), which, as previously stated (p. I 5 above), literally 
means holder of the rope, that is, a survey officer. The 
raijukas were originally appointed long before, by Aioka, but 
perhaps for other purposes. The frdku-frratudna or ancient 
measurement is referred to in 1513 Nj ty5„ The instrument 
used for the purpose was generally a pole, of which different 
ones are mentioned. There was the bkimnda pole (Sk 12o)> 
taken perhaps from the Bherundesvara pillar ; the ddpt pole 
of 18.1 feet, the distance between the central pillars of the 
Aghoretvara temple at Ikkcri; the pole of t8 spans, each of 
12 fingers breadth (Mb 49); and so on. Boles of 36 steps 
and 48 steps are also referred to (Ak 12. I 3). and an o/U'hx 
pole (Ci 64). The assessment is said, under the Cholas in 
1046 (Dv 75), to be one-sixth of the produce, and this was 
the recognised Hindu rate from the earliest times (see vol. ii, 
Introd. p. 4> But a quarter of a century later is described 
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in morc detail (Mb 49; as a fifth of the produce of forest 
tracts and of lands on which dry (unirrigated) crops are raised, 
and a third of the produce of lands below a tank on which 
paddy is grown. Tipu Sultan, however, claimed three-fourths 
of the produce of irrigated land (My 54). at the same time 
asserting a title to the whole. 

But from an early period all the great provinces and their 
subdivisions commonly had their revenue value attached to 
the name. Thus, while Kuntala and KattavSdi were a Seven- 
and- a-lialf Lakh country, GangavSdi was a Ninety-six 
Thousand, Banavase a Twelve Thousand, Nolamhavadi or 
Nonambavadi a Thirty-two Thousand, Toridanad a Forty- 
eight Thousand. Haidar Ali's territory is called a Three 
Crorc kingdom (Si 98)* Of smaller districts. Kongalnai.l was 
an Eight Thousand, I’unnad a Six Thousand, S^ntalige a 
Thousand, Hlnungal a Five Hundred, Belvola a Three 
Hundred, Bcllavc a Seventy, and *> on. This system «' *t»ll 
commemorated in the Yfilusavira or Seven Thousand country, 
the north of Coorg. The figures apparently Indicated niskias 
(see Yd 53. long obsolete, the value of which varied at 
different times and cannot now be precisely stated, but they arc 
popularly supjrcrsed to be equivalent to varahai or pagodas. 

Some idea of the burden of tnxation may l>e gathered 
from certain inscription*. Towards* the close of the I Ioysaia 
period, in 1290. we find (TN 27) the following imposts levied 
on lands, whether occupied by houses or cultivated : land rent, 
plough tax, house tax, forced labour, accountant’s fee, pro¬ 
vender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change of 
district, threshing floor, tribute, coming of age, festivity, sub¬ 
scription, boundary marks, birth of a son, fodder for elephants, 
fodder for horses, sale within the village, favour of the palace, 
alarm, seizure, destruction, or injustice caused by the nSd or 
the magistrate, and whatever else may come. Under the 
Vijayanagar rule, in 1505, we have (Gu 67): land rent, 
fines, tribute, alms, gold, Aombali, tolls on com and grain, tax 
on Jangamas, tax on . . ., tax on meetings, duty on betel 
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leaves, tax on Madtgas, duty on salt-pans, tax on Jlyars, 
customs dues, and all other taxes and impost*. See also 
Ml 95 - Besides the revenue Unis raised, taxes were imposed 
to provide for the festivals and offerings or other need* of 
temples (Gu 3, 8, 34, Sk tip). In 1491 a tax for this 
purpose w'as laid on looms, houses, oil-mills, grazing grounds. 


marriages.eggs, customs, imports, exports, cotton, ct cetera 

(Nj 118). While in one case the funds for providing marriage 
pandals, and mirrors for dancing girls, were given up Sk 295). 
In 1775 the Eighteen castes agreed to pay an addition to 
their land and other taxes, owing to the palace having taken 
for itself the funds previously provided (Y 1 4). Remissions of 
taxes were sometimes granted, cither generally or in specified 
parts of the country. In the sixteenth ccntuiy, under Vija- 
yanagar, the marriage tax was abolished, causing much 
rejoicing among all classes (Hk lit, Mi 64 \ Soon after, rite 
tax on barbers, forced labour, birnda, customs, toll for watch¬ 
men, and other imposts-were given up (Ilk no, Tp 126). 

Sometimes there was a vigorous protest against illegal taxation 
(see Sr 6, Mb 49;. 

I he customs duties, or sunku, arc spoken of as the 
ptrjjunka or htjjunk .1, tho>e on wholesale atticle* in bulk, and 
the kmkuht, those on miscellaneous petty retail articles. 
Hierc was also the vadda-ravtda. An elaborate system existed 
for the levy of the duties, especially hi the west, where the 
transport of grain and other commodities had to be carried on by 
means of pack bullocks. A list of forty-two Uuims or custom¬ 
houses Is given it. Sa .23. The nature of the goods carried 
may be gathered from the account of those which were allowed 
free, within certain limits, for specified Lingiyil monasteries. 
1 -or instance. Sh 38 was a |>crmit for fifty bullocks to pass 
without paying toll. These might be laden with grain 
areca^ut, pepper, fringed silk cloths, dried coco-nuts, grabs' 
husked nee, rice in the husk, salt, tamarind, jaggory oil ,hi 
askets. vuiaht, catechu, tobacco, cloths, et cetera ; but’ silk 
areca-mit, pepper, coco-nut kernels, and wood, were still liable 
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to duty (n $3. 49). Another list will be found in Tl 72. 
The colour and age of the bullock* to be exempted were to 
be registered at the various (Mmas concerned. The goods 
thu* passed free were not to be sold outside, but to be stored 
in the monastery for the use of the prinU and their disciples. 

Of judicial procedure there is very little sign in the 
inscriptions. But a rough and ready justice was dispensed, 
and disputes were often decided by an ordeal. In ,020. 
under CfcOln rule, a dog, which had run away on the death of 
its master, was appropriated by a local chief. As a penalty 
lor this, the king's officer oil the spot went into his residence, 
dragged out the dcig, burnt the place, and seiriog fifty golden 
images belonging to the offender, sent them to the" king 
(il-i 10, it). In 1057 a young chief who was a powerful 
wrestler had a bout with ail opponent, who was thrown and 
died in the crash. The latter was apparently some connection 
of the king's. For his share in this affair, the survivor was 


marched off straight to Talakad the capital, and there put to 
death (llg |8,«. It may thence perhaps be inferred that 
death was the apjiointed penalty for murder. In 1417, when a 
tiauda. who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down 
dead in his presence, a sort or inquest was held on the body, 
and it was sent back to hi* home (Sic i7 y This was under 
N ijayanagor rule. Under live Gangas, in 9 ,o. the destroyer 
01 a tank or grove is said to incur the same guilt as one who 
has committed the five great sins <Sr 34). In ,450 we find 
t ic theft of gold and drunkenness classed with the most 
heinous crimes, such as the slaughter of cows, or the murder 
of guru wife and Brahmans <Cd 29). !„ i6 ; 4 3 farmer 

having been put to death unjustly by a Muhammadan official, 
a raktaJefa,, or grant of rent-free land, was giver, to his son 
as compensation <Y 1 29). I n , 757 order* had been sent 
froni the Bednfir court to arrest an offender who was defying 
t c law. but the local official, on capturing him. beheaded him. 
•or this he seems to have been deprived of some land he owned. 
He afterwards petitioned that the fi^gadi money for the time the 
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TRIALS BY ORDEAL 

laml was put out of season should be given to him. This was 
refused, with an order that petitions of this kind from the country 
for payment of money must not be made (Sk 209, 2 1 o). 

The king himself was the judge, especially in deciding 
important eases. Such was the dispute between the Jainas 
and the Vaishnavas in 1368. in the time of the Vijayanagar 
king BuWka-Rava. who, after hearing the evidence of the 
leaders on both side*, took the hand of the Jainas, and placing 
it in the hand of the \ atshnavus, delivered a decree reconciling 
the two (SB 136). Sometimes the mediation of a guru 
acceptable to both sides was invited (lit 105). But trial by 
ordeal is mentioned in several cases. The earliest method 
consisted in the accused making oath in the presence of the 
god. holding at the same time the consecrated food If 
guilty, it would choke him on partaking of it. Instances of 
this ordeal appear in 1241 and 1275 (Sb 387. Md 79I In 
the first the payment of some money was in question ; the 
second was a boundary ease. The ordeal of grasping a red- 
hot iron rod nr bar in the presence of the god Hoysatelvara i* 
recorded in 1309.* A later form of ordeal was perhafts a 
severer test, and consisted of making oath as before, and then 
plunging the hand into boiling ghl (clarified butter . If no 
injury resulted, the defendant won his cause. Instances occur 
in 1 380 and 16 77 (Y! 3. Ag 3, 3;. The first was a protest by 
tile barbers and washermen against the potter* paring the toe¬ 
nails and putting on an upper cloth (in wedding ceremonies. 
The other was regarding the rightful claimant for the office of 
syannbhaga or village accountant, and the decision was recog¬ 
nised and acted on by the court. But under the Mughal govern¬ 
ment we find in 1720 a regular magisterial process in the case 
of a Gauda whose village had been taken possession of by some¬ 
one else during his absence abroad 'Si l 12). 

The earliest reference to famine is in SB 1. where one 
of twelve years’ duration is said to have been predicted by 
Bhadrabahu. 1 his was in the third century tu ., and in the 

‘ slrri, A'/f, for njugL 
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north. The ill effects of the calamity on that occasion 
were avoided by wholesale migration to other parts of India, 
but this was a sectarian movement, and though Chandra Gupta 
took part in it, the action was not in hi* capacity as a sovereign. 
Of a famine equally prolonged there is mention in Grant 
Duffs History of tht Mii/imttas i. 43 . It began in 1396, 
and from its severity was specially distinguished by the name 
of Durgi Devi. But no steps taken by the State for the relief 
of (amine are recorded in our inscriptions. On the other 
hand, Ch. 108 of 1540 says that at that time all grains sold 
at 7 mono (maunds) for 1 hunn (fanara:, and that men ate 
men (wtinu/a nutnuiiira tituiaru l Things were apparently left 
to take their own course. 

Crimes of violence are occasionally mentioned, such a* 
carrying off a dancing girl by force (Sk 300), or a guru's 
bondman (Sk 139). But by far the most numerous were 
cattle raids, especially in bonier district*. Though sometimes 
the work of organised bands of robbers, many were hostile 
demonstrations against an enemy. The cows of a village 
belonging to another ruler were driven off from the grazing- 
grounds in the intervening woodlands as an act of defiance. 
The cowherds often gave up their lives in defence of their 
charge. Or some village hero, fired with indignation, would 
sally forth with a few followers and recover the stolen cows, 
only to die of his wounds on liis return, Such an exploit was 
reckoned as patriotic, and the man's family were provided lor 
with a grant of rent-free land. In more daring cases the 
villages themselves were pillaged and the women molested. 
Memorial stones, rudely sculptured to represent the incidents 
of cattle raids and to record the grants made in connection 
with them, arc found in all parts. 

Of measures designed for the public good, we arc told 
(Ak 82,) in 1234 Brat the towns in the Poysaia country were 
surrounded with gardens, that many tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in their vicinity, and that groves were planted 
from yvjana to yJijann (aliout nine miles) for travellers to test in. 
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Thir college founded and endowed in 1290 by the lloysala 
minister Perumala at Mailangi (TN 27) deserves mention, 
though it was a private rather than a State institution. 
Provision was made in it for masters to teach Nagara, Kannada, 
Tigula (Tamil;, and Arya fMahratti). Then the Vijayanagar 
king Achyuta-Raya established in 1539 a bank or fund, called 
Ananda-nidhi, for the benefit of Brfdunans (Dg 24, Hk 123). 
It was apparently regarded as » great wonder, and the verses 
in praise of it have been found inscribed in no less than ten 
places. Perhaps this may be taken as a specimen of the old- 
time method of advertisement. Of the Mysore king (Dodda)- 
» Deva-Kaja, it is said <Kg 37) that he made wells, ponds, and 

tanks, with chatras or inns from road to road, while temples 
of the gods he had made, was making, and would continue to 
make. He is also said (Yd 54) to have established chatras in 
every village fur the distribution of food, as well ns (Sr 14) at 
every ydjuta on all the roads from Sakkarepattana (Kadur 
District) in the west to Sclcva-pura (Salem) in the cast, and 
from Chikiiayakanhalli (Tumkiir District) in the north to 
Dhiirapuram (Coimbatore District) in the south. In the 
Bednur kingdom a veto was retained on the appointment of 
the heads of mathas or monasteries. To ensure the selection 
of qualified men, it was decreed that they must be in agreement 
( wi,h the cn " r ‘ a»d the mahattu (the Lingfiyit priesthood), not 

quarrelsome, hospitable, trustworthy, ami having disciple* 

ITI 8l> 

1 he vital importance of providing a good supply of water, 
whether for irrigation or for the use of towns, was always 
recognised. Accordingly, we find the erection of dams to 
rivers, from which channels were led ofT, and the construction 
of wells and tanks or reservoirs mentioned in every- period. 
A few instances may- suffice. 

One of the earliest recorded in the inscriptions was the 
formation of the tank at Talgunda in the fourth century by 
* thc Kadarnba king KSkustha (Sk 176). To the eighth 

century or before belongs the VijaySdityamangala or Bet- 
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mangala tank on the Palir river, named after the Maltavali 
or Bana king who caused it to be made. It breached more 
than once, as it was restored in about 950 by the Vaidumba 
king (Bp 4), and again in II 55 by the lloysala general 
Chokimayyn (Bp 9). Of the tenth century were the tanks 
made by the priest who ruled at Avani in the Mulhftgal t.tlnq 
(Mb 6$ , and of the twelfth century those in the Tumkur tMuq 
made by the liberal-minded Kuydula chief who, it is said 
(Tm 9), supported all the four creeds—tho-wc of Jina and 
Buddha, $iv# and Vishnu In 1358 we hnve the account 
(Ml 21, 22) of a number of tanks made by a lUiatta or bhJt. 
who also planter! lines of trees on the four sides, and performed 
the u/’onajrumi ceremony to the pipal trees planted at the four 
corners. In 1653 was made the tank in Channagiri taluq 
called Vali Sunlr, by the liijapur governor Bari Malik 
(Ci 43, 44'. In connection with this is quoted the verse 
describing the merit acquired by ail who assist in the forma¬ 
tion of a tank, it runs thus: “The quail and the boar, the 
she-buffalo and the elephant, the teacher ami the performer,— 
these six went to svnrga." The explanation given is that a 
quail once scraped a hollow in the ground to nestle in ; a boar 
came and made it larger; a buffalo and an elephant each 
in turn enlarged it still more; a holy inan then pointed out 
that it could be made into a tank or pond, and the king to 
whom he gave this advice carried it out. For their shares in 
this work of merit they all went to svarga or paradise.* 

A scheme for the water-supply of Penugonda, carried out 
in I 388, is described in tjd 6. The prince Bukka-Kaya, who 
was the governor, wanted all the subjects to be happy For 
this purpose, water being tire life of all living beings, he in 
open court directed the hydraulic engineer to bring the Henne 
river (the northern PennarJ to Penugond*. A channel was 
accordingly made from the river, at Kallfldi, to the Siruvern 
tank, ten miles to the north. 

' The merit of maiiug ■ pmd of Unit U lima exfitt-aej in Ck 41. “ At »■■■ ) 
toc<» «» I hr «<n*> lo-fhe (jroiin.1 haw, >■ many harn » covet the cow, mi many 
thousand yearn doe» the duo.* of taml cujoy in {sitmHtr ‘ Sn »lir. Si 9J. 
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As regards dams, with their channels for irrigation, an 
interesting account is given Dg 23) nf one erected at Harihara 
in 14 to on the Haridra, near where it flows into the Tunga- 
bfiadr.i. It soon breached, but was restored in 1424 (Dg 29). 
The river is addressed as if sentient and responding to the 
wishes of the restorer. “ VV'hcn you said Stop !—at your 
command she stood still. When you called, she at once 
came on, flowing through the channel." In 1416 was restored 
a dam on the Pufar which had been breached from time 
immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground 
(Mb 7), In 1460 was made a new dam in the Kaveri 
(Sr 139), by the chief of Nigamangala, the channel from 
which was extended to Harahu. The conditions on which 
the contract for making a channel In 1397 was given arc stated 
in Bg 1 o, and included the present of a horse and bracelets to 
the contractor. But it was stipulated that these, as well as 
the funds advanced, were to be returned If water did not flow 
between certain specified [>oints. 

As regards municipal matters, we find (Sk 123, 119, too) 
that Belgium included five m.xttuu, three puras, and seven 
Brahmapuris, together with apparently three medical dis¬ 
pensaries (Sb 277), So also (Ml 109) T alakfn I - R.«j.iraja punt 
contained seven puras and five mathns. Agara, again, com¬ 
prised three cities and eighteen kkampanas (T 1 133, 197I J n 
all important trading places there was usually a fnfMmt-SWami 
or town mayor, generally a prominent merchant. Some of 
the regulations laid down (unfortunately partly effaced; on the 
foundation of a town In 1331 were the following : “No fine 
was to be levied from a mother; brothers, elder and younger, 
were to share alike in property ; if a female servant died, the 
body was to be earned forth and (? buried): if a wife died, 
the body was to be cremated '* (MI 1 14 On the rebuilding of 
B 3 gur in t 354. settlers were encouraged by freeing them from 
all taxation for one year from their arrival; after that they 
would be considered as permanent residents and be given full 
possession, all previous claims being cancelled (Hk 112). 
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Commerce on a large scale beyond the limits of the 
country was earn'd ou by what may be styled merchant 
princes, who generally had the title tuahA -1 •adda - byaeakdri 
(Ml >6, Sk 247, Ak io8\. In the last is an account of a 
family of Malcyala merchants, experts in goods and con¬ 
veyance, One of them was skilled in testing all manner of 
gems. " He was so liked both by the i ioysala et»|»cror ht 
the south and Balluha himself in the north, that he was able 
to form an alliance between the two kings. The wants of 
the great Malawi king, of the Kujinga, ChCja, and Findya 
rulers, he at once supplied. No Isctti was equal to him 
throughout the Huysala kingdom—just, honoured, of kind 
speech, full of common sense, delighting in truth." Hut some 
great merchants were of Brahman descent, such as those in 
Ak 22. One of these imported hones, elephant % and jxraris 
in ships by sea and sold them to the kings. Another trans¬ 
ported goods from the cast to the west, and those that were 
suitable from the west to the cast; also products from the 
north to the south, and those of the south to the north. 
The mercantile anti trading classes are mostly included in the 
term vira-Bananju-dharmrna, at the head of which were the 
Five Hundred swamis of AryySvale or Ayyavale (Aihole in 
Kalidgi District—Arasikere U called the southern Ayyivjde 
in Ak 77JL In inscriptions recording their agreements to 
pay certain dues on specified articles of merchandise, in 
order to provide for the support of local objects in which 
they were interested, they arc described in long strings of 
somewhat amusing ironical or quasi-royal epithets (see Sk 
118, Hg 17, HI 117, DB 31, Hk 137). Their formal 
assembly was generally accompanied with setting up the 
diamond vnitanigt or barsanigt, as the symbol of their guild 
(B! 75, Dg 59;. A more sober account of them in it 81 
(Sk 1 19) represents them as honoured residents of Ayyavale 
and many other chief grduias , naguras. kin-das, kknn-adas, 
madambas, drvnamukkai, fnras. and / attentat of Lila, Gaula. 
Karnnafa, Bangila, Kisintra, and other countries (the con- 
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volitional number being fifty-six) at all points of the compass. 
With them are often associated, as here, the two sects of 
Ninii-D&is. The I'anchalas or five guilds of artisans also 
describe themselves in a similar strain of ironical epithets, 
which arc not without interest (Gu 34), 

The Twelve AyagJr arc mentioned in Si 41, 11 2. They 
form the primitive village corporation, who arc entitled to 
certain land rent-free, or to fixed fees or dues of grain and 
straw at harvest time. A reference to the Eighteen castes, 
which form the ancient Right and Left hand factions, appears 
so far back as in 459 1 DB 67), which shows that they are 
much more ancient than generally supposed. In one case (Hk 
104) the)* arc sjxikcn of as the seven-and-a-hidf and deven- 
nnd-a-half. The sections included in them arc called p/uinat, 
and comprise the agricultural, artisan, and trading communities. 
The Ralugai or Right Hand 1 arc headed by the Hanajigas, 
with the llolcyas at the bottom; the Yedagai or Left Hand 
are headed by the Panchala*, with the Madiga at the 
bottom. 

Among the officials of rural districts, the nal-gavunda or 
tud-gau<la was one of the most important. There is an 
interesting account (Sk 219), dated 918, of the office being 
continued to the widow on the death of her husband. She 
was a Jain, and rejoicing in her beauty, was distinguished 
for the skill and ability of her management. Though a 
woman (it says), she well protected her charge, with pride 
in her own heroic bravery. But on bdng attacked by some 
bodily disease, she retired in favour of her daughter, and 
ended her life with the performance of the Jain vow of 
s-illfkliiiHa. 

A number of inscriptions record the sale of villages to 
various applicants, especially in the hundred years from about 
1670. The general valuation seems to have been based on 
ten years’ rental (Tl 57, 85, An 90. Nl 51. Tp 112, Hn 133). 
But in a ease four centuries earlier (Sk 282) the value was taken 

1 The great itnrj of U»B Right IUivJ uc tacnticoctl in 107a (Mb 4&). 
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at five times the annual rent, ami a present of cloths was 
given besides to the headmen. Deductions were made in 
the purchase money for mined condition (Tl 67), and for 
land* damaged by floods, but if trees had grown up on such 
damaged portions they were not to be cut clown (Tl J\, 74). 

An endless variety of details might be collected from the 
Inscriptions to illustrate different features in administration, 
but the above may perhaps suffice to indicate some of the more 
salient points. 


IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

AMON<t singular customs, those involving self-sacrifice of life 
may claim our notice. The Jain vow of saititfiana "see F.C. 
vol. ii.) involved suicide by gradual starvation, in cases of 
incurable disease, hopeless calamity, or the inevitable approach 
of death. It was the orthodox Jain mode of emancipation 
from the body when life could no longer be endured, and 
the instances of its performance are numerous, especially at 
Sravana-Bcjgoja, from the earliest times. A more cxircditiuus 
ami pleasanter way of meeting death was that adopted in 
1068 by the ChSltikya king Some-ivaru 1 (Sk 136), who, 
being prostrated with mortal fever, after performing 
ceremonies, walked into the river Tungahhadra up to his 
neck and drowned himself. 

Tire practice of sati, or the burning of a widow with the 
dead body of her husband, was a recognised institution at ail 
periods and with all creeds, but seems to have been more 
actively revived in the fourteenth century under the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. Tltc memorials of sati, which was entered on 
with perfect readiness, as duty-bound in honour, arc found in 
all parts. They arc known as mas tit a/, that u ma/ni-sati-ia/, 
and are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or post, from 
which projects a woman’s arm, bent upwards at the elbow. 
The hand i> raised, with finger erect, and a lime-fruit is 
placed between the thumb and forefinger. This is what is 
alluded to in Sh 61, 62, and Md 1031 where women are said 
to have given arm and hand. No clear explanation has been 
obtained of the symbolism. Some of the stones 
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panicd with elaborate inscriptions. Such is the stone of the 
fifth century to the memory of the Kadamba king Ra\i- 
vanwna's wife (Sb 523). Another is the beautifully pathetic 

BclatQr stone of 1057 (Hg *8> 

Rut other instance* of self-sacrifice of life are fairly 
numerous. The earliest are connected with tlte Gang* kings. 
Thus. In about 865, we have (TN 91.1 Nttimargga's death-bed 
scene, and are told that his wAuf-magaUin or major i/vmo 
became kil-guuiht under him, which may be interpreted as 
meaning—was buried under him, probably alive, in the same 
grave. Another kll-gunthi sacrifice is recorded it* 930 (Dg 
119}. at the death of the Ganga chief Chandiyatnmarasa 
With the same object of attesting undying attachment and 
fidelity to a master, others entered the fire and were burnt 
to death. In about 912 we have (Ag 5, 27) two eases In 
which men committed themselves to the flames on the death 
of the Ganga king Rachamalla. In njo. n man who had 
taken a vow to die with the Kadamba king Tailapa, fulfilled 
his vow (HI 47), but in what manner is not stated. 

At the same time, vows of self-destruction were not 
confined to execution on the death of patrons. They were 
also entered into for the purpose of securing the accomplish¬ 
ment of some cherished desire. In these cases beheading 
seems to have been the usual method of despatch. In about 
991, we arc told (Sb 479) that a man vowed to give his 
head to a goddess at Havvc in order that the king Santi- 
varmma might have a son His wish having been obtained, 
he surrendered himself to the soldiers and was beheaded. 
In 1050 a servant had his head cut ofT in order to die with 
the king Rom pa i a Ct 31 But in 1123, a cowherd, when 
Bopparasa and hi- wife paid a visit to a temple in the rice- 
fields, perhaps with a view to offspring, vowed that he would 
give his head to swing on the pole before the god at 
Rondasabhavi if the king should obtain a son (Sk 24G). In 
1180 a chief gave his head in order that the army to which 
he belonged might be victorious in the war to which it was 
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marc king ((id 41). In 1185 a man who had taken a vow 
that he would die with the queen, at her decease was reminded 
of it by her husband, and instantly gave himself up to be 
beheaded (Sk 249), for, as the inscription says, a word 
spoken with full resolve must not be broken. In 1215 a 
woman gave her head to the hook on the death of her chiefs 
mother (Mk 12;. From sculptured representations it appears 
that the process of these ghastly decapitations was as follows. 
The votary was -catcd close to an clastic rod or pole fixed in 
the ground behind. This was forcibly bent down over tl*c head 
of the victim, and the hook at the end made fast to the top- 
knot of hair. On being severed from the body, the head flew 
up, carried with the rebound of the rod released from its 
tension. 

In io;o there was the curious case of the man who vowed 
to continually pull out the nail of his finger in order to prevent 
the giving of a fort to a particular person Sk 152}. But his 
vow was of no avail, and the grant was made. Whereupon he 
cut off the finger, and climbing to the top of the BhCrunda 
pillar, threw himself down on a row of spear-shaped stakes 
and was killed. 1 

The instances of the Garuda warriors under the Hoysala 
kings have already been mentioned above (p. 104). They 
were life guards, who took upon themselves a vow to live and 
die with the king, and at his decease committed suicide. 
This was done in a wholesale manner, the chiefs in Kp 9, 10 
being joined in dcsjtatching themselves by their wives and 
servants, male and female. With the prince Lakshma, too 
(Bl l 12), his whole battalion of a thousand men slaughtered 
themselves. In the former ease the act is described as 
embracing Garuda (the kite which is the bird of Vishnu] on 

* A parallel to ich rs*tt may \< found in the {xraent day if the following news. 

cutting I* fnie. A *H. Loom rfayjrn tin t<» to, lift-, n> announce*! try him in 
the following Mnnnrt 1 “To all whom il nray concent TaVe notice that 1, 

A-t*- , twang wound iu min.! and N«dy, do solemnly pc cunix, with Got I fen 

uiy witness to |*al at rml to mjr earthly ctiitence by lesjwnj into the Mimvwpfe 
imm I lie centre of Karla Bridge, within aettn <b>» afut I lie IVesidetitial election 
,4 1904. If Tturwhirc Kookyl-Ii, the Republican candhlatc, t<c not ekvted. 
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the head of an elephant. One chief is said thus to have 
embraced Garuda six times, and another, to have confronted 
Garuda, shaken and embraced him. What took place is not 
dear, but it may be conjectured that they killed themselves 
when seated in state on an elephant, and the bodies remained 
to be devoured (as on Parsi towers of silence) by kites and 
vultures, which would be immediately attracted to the spot. 
The final acts attributed to the chiefs no doubt refer to their 
death struggles, In the ease of the prince Lakshrna, he 
is said to have mounted, with his wife, on the pillar which was 
to be their monument, and thus become united with Garuda. 

References to the healing art may next be noticed. The 
earliest mention is a droll account in 1087, given (Sr 40) 
in connection with the army of Vikrama-Sanlara While 
hurrying to the scat of war, the men, in order to appease the 
fire in their bellies, fed on carcases, and as the result were driven 
mad with indigestion. On applying to the army doctors, these 
said elephant was the remedy. So they swallowed elephant 
and were cured, whereupon the doctors laughed. More to the 
point is the statement (Sb 277) that in 1158 there were three 
medical disjicusarica in liaHigavc. And in 1162 the Kodiya 
inatha there i> described (Sk toa) as a place for the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of destitute sick persons. In the 
thirteenth century there was a Vaidya named Devapilleyatma, 
who was physician to the mother of the minister of the 
Ifoysaia king Nanuimha 111 (Ak 8). Like Dhanvantaii 
tire physician of the gods, was this Dvvnrnja, and celebrated 
for his new system of medicine (Ak (j). In the fifteenth 
century, in the time of the Vijayanagar king Dev;.-Raya It, 
there was the famous and learned head of a line of physicians, 
known as Salagrama, whose name was Kesava, the son of 
AruiuchaleAa-pandita <Dv 81). In l8t8, when an epidemic 
of small-pox and cholera had broken out and the people were 
dying around, it was stopped in the fallowing supernatural 
manner (Kr 25). The goddess Mahakiii of Ujani became 
incarnate in a Jsudra virgin of the Gaugadikara tribe, named 
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Nanjamma, whose family descent is given Wherever she 
went these diseases and other troubles, among Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and SQdras alike, were cured. And nut 
of the gifts made to her a new temple of Mahakiili was 
erected at Kannambfidi. Sixteen years afterwards she had a 
rwtgu-mant^fa built for it (Kr 24). 

The accounts of the decorations and titles conferred 011 
men who had distinguished themselves are of interest. The 
most dignified seems to have been the f.t/fii or golden band to 
be worn on the forehead. It was a symbol of royalty, but 
was also bestowed as a mark of royal favour, or for other 
purposes of distinction. Thus the Chnla king in 1003 
decorated I'anchama-rnaharaya with a /w/<» bearing the title 
Kshattrlya-.sikh&nuini Kongalva (t'g 461. The Chalukya king 
Tailapa-Dcva in 1096 bound a flaf/a on the victorious general 
Ercyamrna. with the title Rajyn-samudttharanum inscribed in 
gold, and gave him also ktysert '? bracelets) for his children 
(Sn 80). The raja-guru and other priests in 1254 bound thr 
vibhutipattn on the Gana-kumari Giondavve (Ak 108;. Hut 
a high distinction often mentioned In connection with promi- 
nent public men is the (see Dg 36, 44, etc,). 

This was a golden anklet, apparently wom on the right leg. 
From B 1 112 of 1220, relating to the prince Lakshmn.it 
seems to have liecn set with clusters of pearls He also had 
another decoration, called Av/nr, which was a golden chain or 
ankle-ring, embossed with medallions, and was worn on the 
left leg. It seems to have been regarded specially as a pledge 
of unswerving fidelity, and hence, when the prince received it. 
his wife also bound a lodar on her left leg to signify that she 
would never desert him for another. 

A singular custom, which was universal, was the ceremony 
of washing the feet of the guru or priest on making over the 
grant to a temple or for other objects. The transfer of the 
land or whatever was the subject of the benefaction is in¬ 
variably described as accompanied with the performance of 
this act by the donor. But in one case, in 968. the guru's 
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feet are said to have been not only washed but nibbed. ?drv 
(Hk a 3 > 1 

The oriental custom of touching and remitting offerings, 
which is still practised In the case of nttzun presented at 
darban, i« mentioned in 1300. in connection with the dues 
payable by Brahmans. According to Uic custom of the 
country, it is said (TN 98* the palace will touch and remit to 
the Bnihniaits of SOmanathpura the former duc>, whatever 
they may be. This was in the time of the Koysala king 
Balia la III. 

Another incident mentioned in 1434 (Mr t) wa* very 
likely typical of a custom. On the completion of a fort which 
the king had ordered to be built, he celebrated the occasion by 
having tiger* captured and brought before the principal 
bastion, where be and his son hunted them, at the same time 
giving to the bastion its name ns Raja-gambhlra. 

In Ci 64 is a reference to stichomancy, like the classical 
Sortts One of the donees is described as a talakatkittyn, a 
man who answers questions by putting a uihika or stick into 
a book (a palm-leaf book; at random and so finding a suitable 
passage. There are elaborate rules for the system, as for most 
Hindu mysteries. 

Every one knows or lias heard of the extraordinary feats 
of memory performed by certain natives of India. References 
to such accomplishments occur In some of the inscriptions. 
In 1 ioj is mentioned (Sk 98) Malli-deva. known as the 
Nqalaksha (Isvara) among ilsu-kavl (fust or extempore poets). 
Of him it is said that if two person* from different sides should 
come towards him writing it down from the end (that is, back¬ 
wards) and reading it out. lie would arrange the poem so read 
out. whatever lire subject might be, as a new poem. He 
would also repeat four stories from licaring them related 
(simultaneously); and make calculations in any numlicr of 
given figures. All this he was able to do by mental c/Tort 
alone. In 1223 i 5 mentioned (Cn 203) Vi*vanStha, who 
could write letters with both hands (at once), and go through 
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(at the same time) a hundred mnemonic feats (these arc known 
as saUtv<tdlti\na), so that the learned men who examined him 
nodded thcii heads (in approval). In 1079 there was the 
minister Nakularyya, who was learned in writing four languages 
(Cn 99;; but this is not exceptionally wonderful. In 1544 
there was Soma, who was a successful poet in eight languages 
(Mb t $8, Gd 46). 
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WoRK-S of art are chiefly exemplified in engraving, sculpture, 
and architecture. The specimens of engraving arc tltov.- to be 
found in inscriptions. Tlur finest examples arc the Kadamha 
inscription on the Talgunda pillar, and the Ganga and 
I loysda Inscriptions on stone slabs and copperplates. Most 
of the Hoysaln inscriptions, in particular, arc beautifully incised 
on polished slabs of black hornblende, and the contents are 
so ‘kilfully engrossed that no space i* left where a single 
additional character could be introduced. Ornamental flourishes 
and elegant fancy letters are used where suitable, and the 
whole presents an attractive appearance. Under the Cha- 
lukyas in 1067 is mentioned (Cd 47) an artistic engraver 
(rm'tiri) who could entwine the forms of elephants, lions, 
parrots, and other animats so as to make them appear from 
the letters. In 1159. under the Uoysalas, is mentioned 
l .\k 14!) a sculptor who within the space of a single page [of 
a J// or palmyra leafi wrote the whole of the GfcgraAanm in 
the highest style so mt to please every one. 

Sculpture and carving in stone attained to an elaboration 
perfectly marvellous. The colossal Jain image of Gomata on a 
hill at Sravana-Bclgoja, erected in about 983 during the Gangs 
period, is one of the most remarkable monuments in India. It is a 
monolith, nude, and stands 57^ feet high.' with no support above 
the thighs. • Nothing grander or more imposing exists out of 
Egypt." says Fcrgusson, the great authority on architecture. 


T)»C «cttlj*« In. rtigijvnt Im «Ue it tl« foot the «nU.r. *ud ctmcH. 
mowgt., it mimpmit. mil, ihr t rend, meter. Tt.e ute <,f -hi* („ ,i.„ , ’ 
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The Hoysak crest of Sab stubbing the tiger, set up in front 
of the viuurna of temples erected by them, is a fine example of 
free standing sculpture. There is also some in the ruined Jain 
temples at Angadi. Hut the most intricate and astonishing 
carving is tlwt employed in the decoration of the outer walls 
of the Hoysala temples, and in the ceilings of the small domes 
Or cupolas of their interior. It is executed in a potstone of 
creamy colour, which can be polished till it resembles marble ; 
soft when quarried, but hardening rapidly on exposure to the 
air. The carving has evidently been done when the surface 
had thus weathered Fergusson's opinion may here also be 
quoted. “There are many buildings in India (he says' which 
arc unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but 
the temples at Beliir and Malcbid surpass even these for 
freedom of handling and richness of fancy. . . . The amount 
of labour which each facet of this porch (Hclur displays 
is such as I believe never was bestowed on any surface of 
equal extent in any building in the world” Of the minute 
elaboration of detail in the frieze o( the Halcbld temple, he 
says, “ it may probably be considered as one of tin: must 
marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in 
the patient East. ... No two facets of the temple are the 
same; every convolution of every scroll is different. No two 
canopies in the whole building are alike, and every part ex¬ 
hibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every mechanical 
restraint.” 

In architecture the palm must be given to the ornate 
temples erected by the Hoysalas, or during the period of their 
ascendancy, in the style which has been named Chalukyan. 
Regarding these the same authority remarks as follows: " The 
artistic Combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the 
play of outline and of light and shade far surpass anything in 
Gothic art. The effects are just what media:vaJ architects 
were often aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly 
sis was done at Halcbid" Of the temples there, he say*: 
‘•The great temple (the Hoy sales vara}, hail it been completed, 
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is 011c of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture would desire to take bis stand. . . . And if carried out 
with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kedarvsvarn, would 
have made up a whole which it would be difficult to rival any- 
where. ... Jf it were possible to illustrate this little temple 
(the K&ttreivariO in anything like completeness there is prob¬ 
ably nothing in India which would convey a better idea of 
what its architects were capable of accomplishing. ... By a 
curious coincidence it was contemporaneous with the English 
cathedrals of Lincoln. Salisbury, and Wells, or the great French 
churclie* at Amiens, Khcims, and Chartres, 6 ( course wilhnm 
any communication. But it is worthy of remark that the 
great architectural age in India should Itavc been the thirteenth 
century, which witnessed such a wonderful development of a 
kindred style (meaning the Gothic) in Europe." 

The following list of the principal temples of this style in 
Mysore, with the dale* of thdr erection, may be useful for 
purposes of comparison :— 
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Of course no single date can be given for the HoysaJ«vara, 
which was more like a national monument,—under construction 
for a long period, and never completed. It is a double temple 
and Fergntsson «y* was left unfinished, being interrupted by 
the Muhammadan conquest, after the works had been m pro" 
gress for eighty-six year*. but no authority U given for tins 
statement. Of the jiositive dates obtained front Inscriptions, 
the carving over the southern doorway is stated (Bl 230] to 
have been execute,! for the sculptor of Pratapa-Narasimlu or 
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N&nuimha I. This indicates that the fabric of the building 
was then complete, say in 1141 or somewhat later. Of the 
votive offerings inscribed on the inner walls, the earliest 
appears to be HI 105, in which the double temple, dedicated 
to HoysalWvara and Panchikesvnra, is fully recognised, and 
grants are made for the two gods by the srnithltPnia of the 
senior queen Ketala-Devt. Now, she was the queen of flallala 

II, and is mentioned in 1 177 (Hu 54^. The temple was thus 
begun after the one at llclur, and the body of the building 
completed in the time of Narasimha I. The sculpture of the 
exterior walls was no doubt carried on during the subsequent 
reign of Baliiila II, when decorative features were also added 
to the Belilr temple .HI 72). There is a story, indeed, that the 
pierced medallions, like those at BOlQr. which have evidently 
been removed from their brackets on the outer pillars, were 
taken away at the end of the eighteenth century by Count 
dc Lally, the French ally of Haidar AH, (or perhaps by the 
younger Lally.1, and that he sent a sum of money from France 
as compensation to the temple. The stoppage of work on the 
building was probably due to the Scutia invasions in the reigns 
of Narasimha II ami SomcAvara, followed by the removal of 
the royal residence by the latter in about 1236 to KannanOr, 
near Trichinopoly. Hut the beautiful and completed Soma- 
nathpur temple was built after this, in the reign of Narasimha 

III. It is a triple temple, and has often furnished a model Tor 
silver or gold caskets. 


VI. LITE RAT UK K 


Ot tlic notices of authors in the inscriptions, some are of the 
first importance, especially for the history of Karniita oc 
Kannada literature. The earliest relate to Ganga kings, 
among whom Madhavn Ii is invariably mentioned as having 
written a treatise on the dattaka+tUr* or law of-adopt.'on (sec 
Mr 73, iJlt 68, etc). This wurk may be assigned to the third 
century. In what language it was composed doc* not appear 
but probably in Kannada. Then Durvvinlta. another Gang* 
king, who began to ro ig n at the end of the fifth Century, is said 
(Tm 2 3 > lo havc h “ d «* his preceptor the divine who was 
the author of the SabddviUara, that is, the celebrated Jaii.a 
grammarian I'ujyapida; and he is also said (Mi i ,o) to have 
walked according to the example or hi.* guru. Moreover. 
Uurvvinlta, in most of the Ganga inscriptions (sec Gd 47, etc.), 
is said to have written a commentary on fifteen sargns of the 
Ktraldrjunfjra, which is a Sanskrit poem bv BhSuvi This 
commentary was no doubt in Kannada, as wc know that the 
Jams were the first cultivators of that language for literary 
purposes, and Nripatunga. in his Kavirdjamdrgga, names 
Durvvmlta as one of the early distinguished Kannada authors. 

In the works of the principal old Kannada poets, Samanta- 
bhadra. kaviparimtshthj, and Pujyapada, invariably in this 
order, are named at the beginning as the earliest and most 
illustrious trio among the authors who preceded them. From 
Jama tradrtmns it appears that Samantabhadra may be place t 
m the second centum Regarding him SB 54 applies the 
fid lowing list of countries and places IO which he traveled and 
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where lie beat the drum,* as a challenge to any opponent who 
would meet him hi public disputation. They were PStaliputni 
(Patna, on the Ganges, the capital of the Mauryat or Guptas;, 
Malavu, Stndhu, the Thakka country (in the Punjab), Kanchi- 
pura (Conjeeveram. near Madras), VaidiAa (Bhilsa, in Central 
India), Karahataka (KolhTipur, in the South Mahratta 
Country or Karnataka Pranth Nr 46 refers to the lthashya 
composed by the great hrati, in allusion to Samantahhadra's 
Ganddluuti - mnbdUarhya, a commentary on L'miisvati's 
Tdttvdrttha. 

Of rujyapuda, SB 40 says that his name was Oevanandi ; 
that on account of his gTcat learning he was called Jincudra- 
buddhi; and that from his two feet being worshipped by the 
deities, he was known as Piijyapada. It add* that he was the 
author of the incomparable grammar — the Jainendra ; of the 
Sarvviirtthasiddki, and of the Saimidki-iataka , and describes 
him as a critic in prosody. Nr 46 also mentions as works 
composed by him,— Syqyakumudtt-chandr\tayd, a Nyasa on 
Sakatiyana’s sutras, the Nyasa known as Jainfudra, the Nyasa 
called baidaimliira on the sutras of P.iriiin, Vaidya-sastra, and 
a filed to the Tattviirtthn. In Sk 124 Kamastua is said to be 
in grammar Pujyaj«ula, in logic Akalanka, and in jioctry 
Samantnbhadra. In SB 47 Mcgliachandra is said to be in 
logic Akalanka, and in all grammar Piijyapada. In SB 55 
Jinacharidm is said to be Piijyapada in the Jatnrndra, in all 
logic Bluttakalanka, and in poetry Bharavi. SB 105, again, 
compares Snitamnni with Piijyapada in grammar, Deva 
Akalanka) in rhetoric and logic, Gautama and Kondakunda 
in the two riddhanta, and Yarddhamana in spiritual philosophy. 

To revert to SB 54. It mentions Vakragriva as the 
author of Navalabdavachyd ; Yajranandi of Navastotra ; Sumati 
of Svmdfi-iaiaJeans ; Chintamani of the Ckintomatti ; Srivarddha- 
deva of the Ckiidantatti ; and Sripala as having expounded the 
iattvd . But the most valuable of its statements is in con¬ 
nection with Srivarddha, for in relation to him a couplet is 

* Fixed in » public part of the dijr (ut tlte pwpoie- 
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quoted in which Damji highly praised him as a poet. Anti a* 
Dandi belongs to the sixth century, this supplies us with a 
definite period for tsrlvarddha, the author of the ChuJitntatti. 
Now, this work is mentioned in Bh.ttukalankaN great 
grammar, the /Ciirtfaf-Aia-SaMof(.fias4tnam, as if the finest work 
in the Kannada language, and it is described as a commentary 
on the TattcnrUkabmahdtiiitra, containing 96,000 verses, it 
is also mentioned in TN 105, where it is called a poem, and 
the author is said to have been named Chiiclamnni from 
his work, in which he had displayed all the ornaments of 
composition. In the Riijaimii-ka/lu he is styled the TumbalGr- 
fichiirya, and this place may be the Tombaiur, now commonly 
known as Dommalur or Doinlur, immediately to the cast uf 
Bangalore ; or, more likely, the Tuttibala of TN 106-9. 

It is evident that a work of such extent could neither have 
been produced nor required had there not already existed a con¬ 
siderable literature in Kannada, together with a widespread 
cultivation of the language. And a eulogy by Dattdj indicates 
that Srlvarddha flourished in or before the sixth century. 
But, both in SB 54 ami TN 105, the men turn of the Chld,\- 
muni m preceded by that of the C/uHtnwani, the author of 
which has the same name as his work. It is described as a 
lucid exposition of merit, wealth, love,' and salvation That 
this was a Kannada work is evidently implied, and one older 
thun the Chu(Lima<tt. But of neither, unfortunately, has any 
trace so far been found. On the other hand, there is a 
Ckinttimawi in Tamil, which Dr. Caldwell describe* as a Jain 
work by an unknown author, containing 15.000 lines, and 
little known on account of its difficult style. I le ailds, how¬ 
ever, that it is without doubt the greatest epic (>ocm in the 
Tamil language, and may be the oldest Tamil composition of 
any extent now extant 

Later Ganga kings are also credited with authorship. 
Thus. Srtpurusha, who reigned in the eighth century, is said 
(Nr 35 ) to have written a Gaj.i-iastra, or work on elephants. 
' ™~****'*~*>~*. tw U„« * hnmttn 
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HU son isivamJra-Saigotta. ivho had already mastered the 
difficult Phivisuta-mala, the yoga of l'atanjali (N'l 6o', next 
made a profound study of the system of elephant management 
as expounded hy the great yati born from the mouth of thr 
female elephant, that is. In the PAlnkAyutm of PilakSpya or 
Karenubhu, -^to which there U a commentary in Kannada.—and 
then wrote the Gajdshlakt, which. It is said (Nr 35), was so 
conspicuous for poetical genius that, if it could Ik imparted to 
a deaf mute, it would force him to speak. Butugendnt, the 
younger brother of K 3 jnmalla II, is also said ( Nj 269) to have 
been like the son of Karvnu In knowledge of the great science 
of elephants. 

Additional information regarding jaitta author* is contained 
in the following inscriptions.—SB 40. 42. and 43 mention 
Umiaviti, a!»o known as Gridhrapinchhacharya, who had no 
equal in his time in discerning the f^tdarttk,% or categories in 
lugic. The}’ also state that Gtmanandi was skilled in logic 
and grammar, and lord of the learning of poetry. SB 40 says 
that brutakirtti wrote with great skill the Ragktrz w-ZVi ytfavlya, 
reading forwards or backward*. Bl 1 7 informs us that Sripila, 
with a second name Vftdibhasimha. wrote commentaries without 
number in prose, verse, and precept Ak 141 and Kd 69 like¬ 
wise refer to him. Nr 35 says that Anantavfryya wrote a 
Vfiiti to the Aktltutkasihras, and Dayap'ila u Prukriya to 
the SabtianulAsana, Of Luk&ch&rya, Ak 55 says that in the 
science of language he nui a Kaumiira incarnate, being con¬ 
versant with the branches thnt follow tor arc studied) after 
grammar; and that in astrology he was well versed in the 
Arfkarau u, Laghunuwaia, and Karaturratua. In SB 43 we are 
told of SampQrnnachandra that he was proficient in solar and 
lunar astronomy, and of Sridhara that he was skilled in 
mantras and medicine. TN 105 says that Indranandi was the 
author of Pratiskfha-kalfHi and Jzalini-kalya. 

Brahmans come into view in Sk 92 and 96 in describing 
the attainments of Varaasaktl. the learned head of the Kodiya 
mat ha at Balligr.ime. In grammar (they say) he was Panini, 
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in drama and music Bharata, in poetry Subandhu nr M5gha, 
in siddliiintn LakulKvara or NakultAvara. 

Going back to Jain authors.—SB jo; states that Samanta 
bhadra’s disciple Sivakoti-suri illustrated the 7'attWirttka-xkira. 
and that Srutamuni comjKjscd new poems, and excelled in all 
advanced learning, especially in grammar. Nr 46 says that 
Vidyananda'v sayings were ever cherished in the mind like the 
great Bhlshyn (of Samamabhadra), and his irreproachable 
reasoning was ever pleasing to the minds of poets, appearing 
like Bana'v pre>%c-cx pressed poem (the Kadam&ari), It farther 
sav s that l masvSti was author of the Piittvdft(hiX-iutTxi 
Akatanka of a Bhdxkya to Samantabhadra'* Dfvdgomarttitfra ; 
\ idyananda illustrated the AfHa-mimanisa, and composed the 
StikavdrUitatOHkara ; Prahluchandra wrote the MarUavfa ; 
Ncmichandm was the author of TrilokitsiirxX and other works j 
and VldySnanda made many commentaries, including the 
BuiVuiaiiliftvema-vy&SJiyana. 

Kalidasa is praised in the yntnaka verse Mk 39. Mb 4; 
mentions the Podiyam (mountain) where Hie three forms of 
Tamil (prose, poetry, and the drama) flourished. Ck 40 extols 
the attainments of a pandit named Mallikarjjuua, and describes 
him as highly versed in the five f>rali,A(tx, namely, live Maya. 
Bhlifak, Ydga-pirnyana, Protixhlt, and Prah'skfdnfvant, as 
well as in logic, grammar, and the f ’nlti, Paji, ByJma-fiku, 
and Durggfrtiku sastras. VaJjanna appears as a poet in 
Bl 238. TX 23 refers to Patanjah's PadastOmu , and to 
Ramanuja as the author of the Bhashya (the PUishuldvaita- 
vidanta'bk&shya). In Dg 25 we arc informed that the Hoysala 
general Polalva composed a Hari-cJtaritt in shatpadi verses. 
S*ma is said in Mb I 58 and Gd A G to have been a successful 
poet m eight languages, and to have acquired much wealth by 
his profession. Unfortunately we arc not told what languages 
they were. In Sb 37 5 is an account of the Vijayanagar prince 
Marapa.who.with his minister Madhava, having collated the three 
vedas and examined the text of the puranas, compiled the Sami- 
gama-xtvtra. The Vijayanagar king Harilura II expressly 
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stated in Kp 34 tn have been a cultivator of Karnataka learning. 
AdityiryyaU said in Pg 69 to have been the author of Blutskr,i- 
frhks/ui. Sr 94 contains an account of the recitation of the 
Muhuhharata before the Mysore king by Alasingar-aiyangar. 

Other notices of authorship may be drawn from the 
distinguished comiwscrs of various inscriptions. Thus, the fine 
and learned Kadnmba record hi Sk 176 was composed by the 
poet Kubja. The Chalukya inscriptions Sb 571 and Dg 6f> 
were composed by the great minister for peace and war, 
Rama-punyavallabha, and K 1 63 by the like minister, Anivarita- 
Dhananjayapunyavallabha. The elaborate eulogy of Gomata 
in SB 85 was composed by Snjaitottamsam, the poet Uopp3na. 
who has the distinctive title Kitntuhia-kavi'bofptu Ak 48 was 
composed by the ornate poet isantinatha, grandson of the 
southern SOm.i, and known as kavi-kuUt-tilnkaut. Ak itS 
was composed by Um&adatta and corrected by the great poet 
Trivikrama. Ak 123 was composed by Somnnatha, known 
a» lu-ktn’i-kayftkabluiranii. Sh 69 was written by the kavUvara 
Bratninadivn. The composer of Sk 281 was the learned 
Plumsitu, son of Vi>vanfithSryya. 

There an: several of the eloquent and elaborate Vijayanagar 
inscriptions composed by the court poet Sabhapati |Sh 1, 
Hn 6, Gu 30, l’g 4. Cn 167, Pg 75, Uk 132, Md 55) and his 
descendants. Tra 1 is by his son Kavf&Lsana Svayambhn ; 
Ck 39 and Sh S3 by his grandson Krishnakavi Kamakoti; 
and Mb 60 by hi* great-grandson Kama, the son of Kamakoti. 
Anotlicr accomplished author was the minister Tirumalarya, 
son of Alasingarya, who composed TN 23 and Ch 92. Then 
Sr 64 was composed by the poet Tirumaleyacharya, skilled in 
Kamiiata. Andhra, and Sanskrit poetry, and in singing: constant 
reader of the Kamiiyana and liharata. 

The latest notice of authorship is in Ch 154, where 
Devachamlra is said to have caused the genealogy of the 
fathers to be written. This probably refers to the compendium 
of Jaina traditions called the Rajtivali-katlu. compiled for one 
of the Mysore queens. 






VII. RELIGION 

TllE early inhabitant 1 * of the country u-crc probably to a great 
extent, especially on the female side, Naga* or wTpent 
worshippers, that is, of the cobra, which is the Naga. Efhgfcs 
of the cobra are set up to tin* day at the entrance of every 
village or town for public adoration, and ceremonial offerings 
arc made to the living cobra. In the isatavahana inscription 
at Banavasi, of the first or second century*, the king’s 
daughter is named NiigaSn, and she makes the gift of a N'.iga. 
The province corresponding uiili the Sliikarpur tfiluij, said 
(Sb 263) to have licen ruled by tlie wise Chandra Gupta, was 
named Nagakhandu or Xfigarakhanda. Some of the minor 
royal lines in the west claim Naga descent. Thus, the S*?n- 
drukai were of the Hhujagondra-anvaya or lineage of the 
snake king (IA. vii. 106), and the Sindas were of the I’haniraja- 
vamsa (HI 50, 20). which has the same meaning, while the 
Senavaras had the phatti-dhxraja or serpent flag (Cm 951 
Jinadatta, the founder of the J-antara line, is said to have 
married a Naga virgin. The Chola prince K&jadhiraja is said 
to have bravely gone down into a cavern, and by his radiant 
beauty won the liand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. 
The professed Janamejaya grants (Sk 45, etc.), which really 
belong to the twelfth century, are records of donations made to 
Brahmans for jverfonnlng the smrfa-yd^t or serpent sacrifice, 
perhap* indicative of a wholesale subjection or extinction of 
serpent worshippers or Nfigaa Of the Vijayanagar king 
llBrihant II, it is said !,Si 95' that his virtues were 3Ung in 
pleasant stories by the Naga maidens in P&tOla. Hottenna- 
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Nay aka of Harati U described f Cl 54) as brother to the N 5 ga 
virgins of the N&gadtika. 

Jainism prevailed in Mysore from before the third century 
UX\, ivliat Bluulrablhu, accompanied by Chandra Gupta, Jed a 
migration of Jains from the North to the South (SB 1), and it 
continued u popular faith during more than a thousand years 
of lire Christian era. Aiuka, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
strove towards the close of his reign to propagate Buddhism 
Mit 31 . and In the fourth century A-Li. a B&na king is .com¬ 
pared with BGdhbattva in compassion for ail living thing-, in 
the world (Mb 157), Even so late as 1055 a Buddhist vikdra 
was erected In Belgium Sk « 70), and the Bauddha sdnui is 
mentioned in 1098 ;Sk toft), while a great Bauddha town 
named Kaluvati la mentioned even in 1 533 (Tp tBut 
Buddhist* it would seem were never numerous!. The spread of 
Jainism was greatly promoted in the second century A.D. by 
Samantabhadra {SB $4), and later by Akalanlca, who defeated 
the Buddhists in public disputation at Ranchi in the eighth ur 
ninth century* (SB 54', in consequence of which they were 
banished to Ceylon. Jainism was the State creed in the time 
uf the Gangas, of some of llte Kadttrakutas and Ralachuryaa, 
and of the early 1 loysalas. Also of the minor states of 
Purm.ita, of the Santuras, the early Changalvus and the 
Kongilvas, as testified by their Inscriptions. But the Chula 
conquests in 1004. the conversion of the Huysala king in 
1117. and the assassination of the Kalachurya king in 1167 
were severe blows to its influence. In an endeavour to 
accommodate itself to the age, Jina b described in 1151 a* the 
Universal Spirit who is Siva, Dh.it n (Brahma), Sugata 
(Buddha), and Vishnu (Tm 9) ; and for a generation following 
we find (Ck 21, 13; chieftains who were supporters of all. the 
four creeds,—Mihesvara, Jaina, Vaishnava, and Bauddha. 

List* of the Jain hierarchy and the succession of Jain 
gurus are contained in the following inscriptions, arranged 
uccording to date: SB l, Nr 3 5 * Sh 64, SB 47, 43 . 54 . 
Dg 90. SB 40, 42. 105. Ng 76. Cn US. Ak t, TN 105. 
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SB 108. Nr 46. The first i» of the (?) fifth centur)’ ; the 
remainder are of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, except 
the last two, which arc of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The greatest detail for the early period ii supplied in SB to;, 
which gives the names of the Tirthankarns, the Ganadharas, 
the Kcvalis, tltc Srutakcvalis, the DaAapOrvadlunu, (he 
Ekada&tngadharas, and Acharingas. It then continues, 
through Kundakunda. Umasv.iti or Griddhrapinchha, Baiiika- 
pinchhn, Sainantabhadra, Sivnkofi, D£vanattdi or Pujyapada, 
Akalanka, etc, to Arhndbaii, who formed four divisions of the 
Sangha,—the Sena, Nandi, (Tridivcia or) Deva. and Simha 
sanghas. The others contain some of this information, but 
not in a connected manner, and each one branches off at a 
certain point to give a succession relating to the immediate 
object of the inscription. There is none which Is more 
interesting or which conveys more valuable information than 
SB 54, interspersed as it is with ,/tnrpis or quotations of the 
first importance in corroboration of the narrative. Its date 
I* i 128, and its object is to record the death of Malllshcna* 
Maladhari, who was a disciple of Ajitasena, and who gained a 
great name in his day among the Jains. Nr 46 also contains 
much historical information relating to the sixteenth century 
in recounting the successes of the Jain orator Vadi-Vidyananda. 

According to Sk 186 there were no Brahmans in the 
South in the time of Mukkanna Kadamba. the third century. 
Having sought diligently for them throughout tire region and 
finding none, he went without delay to the North, and from 
the Ahichchatra agrahara (said to be in the Bareilly District, 
procured a number of Brahman families see also Nj 2O9) 
whom l»c settled in the agrahara of Sthanakundfir (Taigunda), 
to the north of Bclgami (Shikarpur taluq). From his family 
sprang the royal Kadamba line, as related in the Taigunda 
pillar inscription (Sk 176). On the other hand, it seems that 
there must have been semt Brahmans before, for the Satavahana 
grant of the first or second century on tltc MalavalU piliur 
(Sk 263 was made as a Brahman endowment. But they 
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may have left the country, as those above-mentioned from 
the north arc said to have attempted to da In the east, 
tradition attributes the introduction of Brahmans to Mukunti 
Pnllava, who is also of the third century. It is evident from 
tire Talgunda pillar inscription that Brahman professors liad 
gained a great reputation in Ranch), the 1’allava capital, when 
Mayurasarmma, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, went 
there at about that period in order to complete his studies. 

The earliest form of the Brahman faith was connected with 
the worship of isiva, wiiu was, it is asserted, doorkeeper to the 
Mahfivtlls or Bunas (Sp 5. 6 \ But Vishnu, in his Vamana 
or Dwarf incarnation, deprived Malta Baii in two strides of 
all hi* possessions except 1 ’ataJa, which was left to him. And 
Krishna, who is another form of Vishnu, also found means, in 
a war against B 5 na, to overcome Siva who fought for the 
Bann- It is difficult to separate the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu in subsequent periods. They continued to be jointly 
recognised in all parts, and 111011011011 form Ilarihara, composed 
of Hari (Vishnu) and Ham (Siva>, was a symbol of their 
general equality in religious estimation. Of Harihara. Dg 35 
in 1224 says: “The celebrated Sira acquired the form of 
Vishnu, and Vishnu actpiircd the great and famous form of 
ijivii, in order that the saying of the Vfila - that they were one : 
see Dg 36) might be fully established." Koiava or Vishnu, 
again, is identified as follows in the fourteenth century Bl 3) 
with the chief object of worship in ail the sects: “He whom 
the $aivas worship as Siva, the Vidantins as Brahma, the 
Bauddluis as Buddha, the Naiyayikas as Kartla, the Jainas as 
Arha. the Mimiimsakas as Kannma.” 

The worship of Siva was from an early period specially 
associated with an ancient teacher named LakulUa, who appar¬ 
ently can be traced back as far as the first century JR AS, 
J907, p. 419). His name frequently recurs in our inscrip¬ 
tions (see Si 28, Sk 126, toy, 104, 10S , and his creed and 
sect are referred to as the Lakulagama Ak 62), LakuSamnaya, 
Lakiila—.amuya (Sk toy;, etc But there must have been a 
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succession of gurus of the name, hor Si 28 in 043 ^*7* that 
Lakullfci, fearing lest hi# name and works of merit should be 
forgotten, became incarnate In the mmiinatha Chilluka. And 
Sk t36 records a grant made in 1036 to a LakulUvara . 
perhaps he was the same as the one mentioned In a grant of 
1020 in Mclparji in North Aroot (S/f. iih 27';. Sk 107, of 
about 1078, describes a Valmlki-muni as being (?} a hand to 
Lakula. Sk 94 in IO94 praises Srlkanthu-pamlita as him sell 
Lakulcsa, while Sk 98 in 1103 says that his son Sdmi 'varu- 
pamliu caused tire Lakula-siddhantn to blossom.; and Sk 92 
and 96, of 1 t68 and I 179, compare the raja*uru Yamu-akti 
with Lakutttvara or Naktilisvara. But farther, Tp 13 of 
1285 speaks of Lakula'x new samaja. As hitlicrto generally 
known, LakulBvara was the founder, in about the eleventh 
century, of the PSsupata sect, and this was at KarOhann in 
the Lata country, which Dr. Buhlcr identified with Karvin ill 
Baroda. The Lakula of our inscriptions belongs to the period 
between 1054 and 11 ;6, and is generally mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Kilamukha sect, who arc described as a 
branch of the Sakti-parshc in the MOvara-kuneya-santati of 
the Parvvativali (Ji IO, Sk 107, I 14, JtC, Bl 117, Sk 104, 
108: There is a list in Ck 35 of a succession of gurus of 

the Agastyesvara matha at Sriparvvata, all whose names end 
in iakti. 

The Saiva reformer Sankara charya opposed the Jains and 
revived Siva worship in the eighth century, when also he 
founded the Sringcri matha in the Kadiir District (Sg It;, 
But in the middle of the twelfth century took place the Vtra 
Saiva revival, a revolt against Brahmanism, promoted by 
Bi»v#i the minister of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Jangama, Sivachara, or 
Ungiyit faith, the popular religion to this day of the Kannada- 
speaking peoples. Into this great numbers of Jains were 
merged, while Jain images and temples were converted to 
Littga use. Ck 2 1 mentions the ShodaMr or Sixteen, a special 
class of Ungavantas. The Keladi kings, the Chnngalvas, the 
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Bhairarasu-Wodeyars, the Coorg Rajas, and other smaller 
states, professed the Lin gay it creed, which was also adopted 
by the Mysore Rajas in conjunction with the Vaishnava faith 
of their origin. 

Tlic revival of Vishnu worship was due in great measure to 
the Vaishnava reformer Kamanujacharya, also called Kmberu- 
manar, 1 who. at the beginning of the twelfth century, took 
refuge from Chula persecution in the Mysore country, where 
he converted from Jainism the Hoysala king Hitti-Deva. thence¬ 
forward called by the name VIshnuvarddhana. Ramanuja 
established the Yatirnja tnatha at Mclukote sec Sr 6 .\ , and 
received a large tract of land on both banks of the KavCri 
near Scringajwtam, named the Ashtagrarna or eight townships. 
For the management of his affairs he appointed the Fifty-two. 
These were Srivaishnnvas, and his first disciples. 

Bitter animosity continued to exist against the Jains, and in 
1368 as already related above, p. 113 they complained in a 
body to the Vijayanagar king Bukka-Raya of the persecutions 
to which they were subjected by the Vaishnuvas. The king 
summoned before him the leading men of both sects, and after 
iiHiuiring into the matters in dispute, decided that no difference 
could be allowed as regards their liberty to follow their rcsjicctivc 
ceremonials, lie then took the liand of the Jains, and holding 
it in the hand of the Vaishnnvas, decreed that the Jains were 
free to carry out their customary ritual, ami th.tt equal protection 
would be given to both sects (SB l 36). Thi> decree was to 
be set up at all Jain bast is by the V’aishnavas, who were not 
to look upon the Jains as in a single respect different. And, 
from a fund which the Jains would annually raise among 
themselves, the Vaishnavas were to appoint twenty men as a 
body-guard for the Jain image of Gumata at Sravana-Bcjgoja, 
and were to repair such Jain temples as had been ruined. 
This was actually done at KuIIcha Kalya in Magadi tiluq,, 
as witness the copy of the decree set up there (Ma 18). 

The Sringcri matha liad assisted in the foundation of the 

' Hi. anginal name ii taiil to haw been lleiyljrin. 
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Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century, and furnished 
the first minister to the kings, who in consequence liberally 
endowed it (Sg t). From the Vira-isaivas, who had largely 
superseded the Jains in the west, the latter were exposed to 
violent opposition. For instance, B 1 128 states, in 1638, 
that an over-zcainu* Lingayit official had stamped a lings on 
the pillars of the principal Jain basti at Halcbid. The Jain 
merchants remonstrated on this with tire Sivichiru high 
priests, and an agreement was come to that the Jain priests 
of the basti should first offer the usual Saiva salutation of 
ashes and betel leaf, and then perform their worship and other 
ceremonies according to their own custom. This decree was 
engraved on stone by order of the minister of the lU'lflr 
kingdom. On the fall of Vijayanagar in 1565, the £ringeri 
madia fell for a time to ruin, but in the next century was 
restored, and it.* endowments were renewed by the Ketadi 
king' (Sg 3. tl, 13), who also established and endowed 
Sivaehara madias all over die Siiimoga District 

The Rajas of Mysore likewise established agrahatas for 
Brahmans (sec Kg 37, Yd 54, Sr 64, Yd 58), and erected or 
added to temples see Bn tt8, Ch 86, Nj tOf Dod^a- 
Deva-Raja it is said Kg 37) that temples of the gods he had 
made, was making, and would continue to make. The 

Vara ha (or Boar) which was lost in the Yavanu invasion, 

(. hikka-Deva-Rfija brought from Srimushna (in South Arcot) 
and set up with devotion in Jsrirangapattana or Scringapatum 
Ch 92;. It is now in Mysore, having been removed there at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of Muhammadan records, Sk 324 is one of the princij>al. 
This informs u% that in 1632 the BijSpur Sultiii. Muhammad 
Adfl Shah, son of Ibrahim -Adi! Shah, erected the fort on the 
hill at the M&sur Madag tank as a sign of victory in the 
attempt to repel the wicked infidels and to establish Ute 

auspicious Islam. Si 66b is a memorial to Malik Kihan, 

Subaiidar of S,ra. dated 1651. DB 31 contains an interesting 
inscription of the time of the Mughal emperor Aurangreb 
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Alamgfr, dated In 1691 SI 66a records the erection of the 
big mosque at Sira in (696. Hi 19 is a Mughal grant in the 
time of Dilavar Khan, Navab of Sira, dated 1745. 

There are some grants by Haidar AH to Musalman fakirs 
in 1763 and 1767 (Cp 146, 16, 114). Of Tipu Sultan's 
inscriptions, one of the most characteristic is Sr 159 at the 
Elephant gate of the Sej-ingapatam fort, the date of it being 
1791. Those at the Gumbaz in Gan jam, the mausoleum of 
Haidar and Tipu, are of interest (Sr 23, 24. etc.). My 54 
relates to the construction of a dam in the Kaveri in l 797. 

Of Christian records, an old inscription has been found at 
Anckal, surmounted by a cross, and referring to the Kmu bar a 
ant or Potters’ dam. Its date is uncertain. But Dominican 
friars are said to have built a church there in 1400. A 
stone or stones are also said to have existed at Kankanhalli 
recording a grant to the “ sannySsis of Rome.” Nr 46, of 
about 1530, in relating the successes of the Jain disputant 
Vidyananda at various royal courts, says that he destroyed 
(alidu ) the European faith ( Ptnngiya mata) of the Viceroy 
(or Agent— Kdryya) of Sriranganagara or Seringapatam. who 
must, it would thus seem, have been a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 

Of special religious ceremonies, one of the earliest 
mentioned is the asvamaitui or hurse-sacrifice, which was a 
royal rite symbolic of supreme power. Tire Kadamba king* 
claim to have performed many horse-sacrifices. Accordingly, 
the Brahmans of Tanagundiir arc said (Sk 178) to be 
resident* of 144 villages acquired as donations for the 18 
horse-sacrifices of king Mayuravarmma. The king Krishna- 
varmma !? fifth century) is expressly stated Bl 121) to have 
performed tlic horse-sacrifice. The Chnlukya king Pulikesi l 
performed the horse-sacrifice in the sixth century (Kl 63, 
Gd 48, etc.), A much later instance is that of the Chuia 
king Rajadhiraja or Jayangonda-Chola in the eleventh century, 
who is also said (Dv 75) to have performed the horse-sacrifice. 
Other sacrifices mentioned are the vajaftya (Cn 167), performed 
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In the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagar kings Nrisimha 
and Krishna-RAya; and the agnis/tffitua (Mb 62) performed in 
the seventeenth century for the chief of Sugatur. 1 he Mysore 
king Kanthlrava-Narasa-Raja is said (Ag 64 to have revived 
the performance of the ekdJasi-vtata, like Ambarisha and all 
the other kings. The Brahmans of Sthanakundiir arc described 
(Sk 176) as drinking idwti juice, and those of Kcllangcre are 
called (Ak 11 7) 200 ornaments of si)ma drinkers. 

An interesting term is that of ghafika-stkana, which seems 
to indicate a place of public assembly for Brahmans. It hAi 
been translated by Professor Piithak as “ religious centre" ; 
and Professor Kielhom has written an article suggesting that 
it was something like a Brahmapuri. The name occurs in 
Sk 176, where Mayurasarmma, on going to the Fallava 
capital for completing his studies, is said to have frequented 
every ghutika In Si 23 of U67 the Nonambcsvnra temple 
is said to be the great gluitika-slhana of the city of Henjeru. 
On the other hand, Sk I97 of 1182 describes ghatika sthanai 
os supports to dharrnma and mines for enjoyment {fihAgn. 
Cn 178 of 1442 contains the statement that a g/uifika was 
established in a certain place " in accordance with the saying 
(or directions) of Uttanka in the Sama-veda." 

There arc a few references to rarer religious sects. Thus, 
Hs 18 records a grant in about 450, by the Kadamba king 
Mrigesavarmma, as made to an Atharvani Brahman. The 
grant in Sk 281 was made to KAsmir Brahmans. Then 
Gb 61 of 812 mentions the Yapaniyas, a Jain unorthodox 
sect, who had the appearance of Digambaras, but followed the 
observances of the Svetambaras (£/. iv. 338). And HI 23 
of 968 describes one of the places where the grant was made 
as a Lokayata city. The Lokayatas were an atheistical sect, 
followers of the doctrines of Charvaka. Certain tenets and 
sectarian terms of the Lingayits are set forth in Kg 49, In 
connection with the erection of a matha for the Tontada- 
svanii- The essentials are detailed which constitute a primeval 
bhaktit, and a primeval jangama. 
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Attention may be drawn to some notable donations. 
B1 131 , of about 420, describes a merchant as the donor of 
a thousand cows. Kg 33, of 1663, mentions a Brahman who 
was known as the donor of a crore of virgins. XI 88 records 
a grant for feeding 12,000 otityars or Lingayit priests in the 
Gangndhara temple at Sivaganga on a certain anniversary 
day. A singular statement Ls that in Sb 18, which speaks of 
the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II as having become after 
his death a makardjika or demigod, reminding one of the 
apotheosis of the Roman emperors. 
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Ei«ht Thousand, 144, 174 
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Flcel. 5. 7, 11, 18. 23 
forty-sight T1nml*i»i, 174 
Fordkc*, 18 
France. 195 

French, 160. 191, 194. 195 

Gtuiag. IOJ 
Ga/a-bcptrklta, lift 
Gajapati. 49. 118, 119 
Goja-tAare, 39, 198 
G a j i di la h a m . 4a. 199 
I'.acudhaic. *, J, 304 
Ganakumiri, 1 S 9 
Gaiuraii. ga 
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Gali bin, 90 
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Gallria, I4S 
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Gangs-man iUU. 41, 43. 92, 144 
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Gangavill, 39, 31, 39. 4*. 43. 47, 69. 
71, 75, 77. 86. 93. 9». 100101. 
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Ganges, 29. 30, 88, S9, 118, 197 
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Gamin au, 37 
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Cauda, 4, ho, 165, 176, 177 
Gault, 83, 183 
Gauriinl.iki, 114 
Gautama, 5, 197 
Gauuml, |6 
Gsutamliiotta, 16 
Guru, la, 31 
GavumLa. 33 
Genuatvet, 8 
lieravtjrpe. ip 

GcnojTu. *57 
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Chatikt-idiins, 310 
Ghattadaketr, 74 
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Glrivraj*. II 
Goa, 27, * 5-4, *j8. 159 
Godivan, 16, S3, 6|, 87 
C°SE'. 33 

j (lolarpa. 149, 159 
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Gomel a, 47, 140, 141. 192, 201, 207 

Oum Rjja, 139 

Gonga, 123 
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G&idla-Raja. 122 

Gopabmaroi, 153. 134 

Gvjdnilka. 133 

Gorur, Ip 
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Gothic. 193, 194 

GiWa, 163 
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Gdvitula, 40 42, 66. 68. ;o. 71, 138 
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GubW, 106 

Gajarit. 4. 6 

Guliinr-AU-Khart. 124 

Gtllbarga, 114, 116 

G SIfir, 130 
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tiwym. 4O. 62, 70, 77, 81. 113, 12S, 
1J0 

iiiiijinaKiyi, 100 
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Call i)'i-Gangs, 46 
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HuUro, 125 
HatUfa, 101 
Madmiit, 125, 1(4 
Haihuiru, 154 
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HaUas-AIi. »jr. 134, 436, 160, iw. 

tOO. 174, 209 
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Hatha) a. 63, 78 
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Halve, 152 
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MjUI.1l!, 96, 104, 106, 19}. ao8 
HStcti, 133, 134 
MalUiuj, 103, 148 
Hahi. 96 
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Mancha, 33 
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M.ngnU, 128 
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Hamtnunia. 162 
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Mari, 121, 205 
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M.mna, 152 
Mailjchxruifa. 30 
Harishajmta, 64 
Hamltrtu, 4, to, 140 

liar 111, 02 
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Mari rairut, 68 
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HnifanlulU. 162 
MasaharanMhaiu, 64 
Mfam.mh.Ul, 103 
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Maaun, 124, 134, 144, 446. 13S 
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Mathicunifiha, 16 
HatiU Iliolmttm. 40 
Hayte, 149. 1S6 
IIwUuW. 154 
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HemJJii, 129 

HrmaWfiu. 1 Jj. 149 

Mrttiavati, 33. S3. 59l 86, 163 

Mrmmltll, 102 
Mrcnmanhalli, 125, 431 
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MifljOi, 44. «0|. 163 
Hcerate, 6. 62 
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MoUja, 183 
HomUicka. 138 
Hunndlt. (47 
Hutiiutalli, 130 

Moimuilikc, 107 

Hotwire, 157 
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Ituuagegieheha, 142 
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Ifoyisl*. s *7. 45. S0k 77. 80-82, S6, 
<73-101, 104 19 114, 133. 137-$, 140, 
«4*-3. «45. IS» 5< l<»3. '68-7^ 
172. 174. i79 -*>. 182, 187-8, 190. 
i<72-3. 209 203. 207 

)li,rutU kinfi, table ol, 97 
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Haligc-te, lot 
lluiloor, 103, 14$ 
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Hanwha, 137, 138 

llf.DM, 129 
Hdnic, 62 

limit.~U, 86. 133. I41-*. 144 
liras. «54 

lhiahiro Adil-Sluh, 1*3, aoj 
IVVoi r$6, 173 
Ikkcti-ftnara. 130 
Ikihralcu, 24, 30 
III, (irati, 87, 89 
ILm-ilvin, 207 
lU nutvJilam, 87 
lUmsri-ilt-isiti, 88 
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tails. TO 
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India, 13. «4. 82, 123. I.P. »39. lW> W- 
I52-4 
todihau 8 
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133. *>* 

Indtabttuia, 31 
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India Riya. 4*> 

Iixiukinta, 61 
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Inuaiyan. 91 
liattnpidl, 66, 87. SS, 90 
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liudit, 129 

IrukVsvcIa. 130 

tnmgvia, 74, 77. 106, 163 

Irwit, 130 
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Irlam. SoS 

I vista, 190 

Ittsts-UcTS, 148 

I vaidinut, 28 

(.larvi eni-i, S3 

Itssiarranims. 60 

Jscohl, 6, 9 
Jadaganadraga, 130 
j«gad£k*malla, 57. 5*. 72, 77. »«• 
jagadfva, 99. UO. 164 
Jagatlunga, 68 

Mfvii. >39 
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limum. 7. 13, 168, 202, 207 
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Jaitngi. 103, 109 
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Jangama, 125. 129 >33- 206. 210 
Jaanrauta, 130 
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limfitamthana, 148 
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Jimuhtta, 139, l<0j jq. 
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Jlviurtt*, 14S 
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Kali.nuMu, 306 
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Kal»«. no. 140, 141 
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Kalbblrl, 41, 71 
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Kiliiliua, 300 
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KalUbli, 180 
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Kalya. 114. 307 
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Kan Wit ha. 11} 
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K araIUfa, 1*9, 199. U7 
Karahatnko, 197 
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Katctiuliho, 199 
Kargndaii, 97 
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Kaitar. 197 
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KxuliUa, 151 
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Kctabtn, 91 

Kcmvaar, 141 
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Kigg», 137 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is the outcome of researches extending 
over a number of years. All who have had to do with Mysore 
and Coorg know the attraction of their grand and varied 
natural features, their agreeable climate, and their interesting 
racial characteristics Indeed, a Kannada poet describes the 
Hoysala country, that is Mysore, especially the west, as a 
hand-mirror (or reflection) of Kashmir. Regions so inviting 
could never have been entirely secluded from the general 
current of public affairs, but stirring events of recent times 
had brought them more prominently to notice- Curiosity was 
thus awakened as to their past For though their chronicles 
could perhaps be fairly retraced for about five centuries, 
curlier periods were more or less a blank. 1 o supply this 
want it was recognised that an examination was imperative of 
the inscriptions to be met with in all parts, which furnish 
almost the only contemporary records for the various periods 
to which they relate. 

These inscriptions arc mostly on cither stone or metal. 
Their primary object is, in general, to record the erection of 
temples or other public structures, the endowment of gods or 
Brahmans with lands and gifts, or to commemorate acts of 
heroism or self-sacrifice. But occasion is taken to give at the 
same time details as to the ruling powers of the day, their 
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ancestry and past achievements, and other information invalu- 
able lor historical purposes. Those on stone arc engraved on 
natural rocks, on prepared pillars or slabs set up at the spots 
dedicated, and on the walls of temples ami the gateways of 
forts and other buildings. Those on inctal arc generally on 
copper plates of a convenient size, strung together on a metal 
ring, which is secured with an impression in metal of the royal 
seal Being portable, these can be secreted, and thus have 
often survived when inscriptions on stone have been destroyed. 

To arrive at a just conception of the past annals of the 
countries, therefore, no better or indeed other way existed than 
to coiled copies of all the inscriptions wherever they could be 
discovered, and to combine their historical contents into a 
consecutive narrative. Such has been the task accomplished 
in the volumes of the Epigrap/iia Camatica (see list above, 
p. v), of which the present volume forms a compendium— 
a convenience for consultation. 

As regards previous efforts in this direction, it is related 
that the Mysore king, Chikka - Deva - Raja, who ruled from 
1672 to 1704. had lists and copies made of the inscriptions 
throughout his country, but this was Tor the purpose of 
checking the endowments. The register so compiled was 
unfortunately one of those in the royal library which, during 
the usurpation of the throne in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was ordered by Tipu Sultan to be taken for boiling 
the gram or kulti for the horses. On the restoration of the 
Hindu R 3 j in 1799. during the Survey operations conducted 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century by Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie, copies were taken of inscriptions to the number of 
several thousands. But neither would the former of these 
collections, had it survived, nor the latter, the examination of 
Which would be but labour lost on account of its unreliable 
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character, satisfy the critical demands of- the present day. 
Numberless errors have been unwittingly propagated in past 
times by copies that were not trustworthy of inscriptions and 
other records. 

The means of obtaining mechanical facsimiles, and the use 
of the photographic lens, together with a juster appreciation 
of the absolute necessity of exact and veracious counterparts, 
have raised the processes of epigraphy to those of a fine art. 
Scholars seated in their own libraries are thus now placed in 
possession of the texts in a form that cannot be surpassed for 
exactitude, and even easier to study than the originals. 

It was in 1865, when Mr. 1 - Bowring, C.S.I., was Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, that the services of 
Major Dixon, an officer skilled in the new art of photography, 
were engaged to obtain copies by that process of inscriptions 
in various places easily accessible, where they were known to 
be numerous, such as Chitaldroog, Harihar, Belgami, and the 
north-west. These, numbering 150, were, in the then 
imperfect state of the art, taken on a scale so reduced that 
they could only be read with a magnifying glass, anti even so, 
owing to insufficient cleansing and preparation of the originals, 
with difficulty. The photographs, however, were eventually, 
after other efforts to deal with them, placed in my hands for 
decipherment of the ancient characters and for translation in 
such leisure time as could be found from toy regular duties. 
My only qualifications for the work were a knowledge of the 
language and the country. Otherwise it was new to me, and 
the task was not an easy one, as 1 was already engaged on 
extra duty in compiling the first edition of the Gazetteers of 
Mysore and Coorg, published in 1877. But by 1879 I con¬ 
trived to bring out, in a volume called Mysore Inscriptions, 
translations of all those photographed as above, and of some 
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other inscriptions collected by myself. Archeology luid now' 
become u hobby. 

After the Rendition of Mysore in 1881 to the Native 
Government, on return from serving as Secretary to the 
Education Commission under Sir VV. W. Hunter in Calcutta. 
I was appointed itt (884, in addition to my office of Education 
Secretary to Government, as Director of Archeological Re¬ 
searches. being relieved for that purpose of the Police De¬ 
partment, of which I also had charge. In 1886 was published 
the volume of Coorg Inscriptions , and in 1889 the volume of 
Inscriptions in SraxHtpth-Bttgofa. 

So much interest was excited by this work 1 that in 1890, 
at the instance of the Dewan. Sir K. Sheshadri Iyer, a regular 
Archeological Department was formed under me. The ex¬ 
ploration and copying of all the inscriptions throughout the 
country on a regular system. District hy District, were non- 
entered upon. The work was much interrupted by the out¬ 
break of plague in 1898, and 1 was otherwise also greatly 
occupied with bringing out a new edition of the Gazetteer of 
Mysore, published fit 1897. But several months each year 
were spent in the arduous work in camp, and the results of 
the Archeological Survey continued to appear in successive 
volumes of the Epigraphies Camatica, according to the list 
on page v. The last (IX) bears date 1905, but was really 
issued in 1906. The total number of inscriptions and the 
magnitude of the whole undertaking far exceeded what had 
been anticipated cither by myself or by the Government, and 
I am thankful to have been allowed to complete it. 

Of the results obtained by the Survey, the details of which 
arc contained in the volumes above referred to, the present 
volume is a summary. Their importance lias been abundantly 
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acknowledged by competent authorities. The history has been 
traced back, with scarcely 4 break, to the third century B.C., 
and former conceptions in regard to it have been considerably 
modified A few of the principal items, before unknown, which 
have been brought to our knowledge may here be briefly 
mentioned. The earliest In order of time, and among the first 
in novelty and interest, are the account of the migration of 
Jains from the North under their great leader Bhadrabahu, and 
the statement that he was accompanied by the celebrated 
Chandra Gupta as his disciple, and that both ended their lives 
at Sravana-Belgoja in the Hassan District These cannot be 
said to be proved as undeniably Lruc, for they arc perhajm now- 
incapable alike of proof or disproof. But there arc probabilities 
in favour of the occurrences as narrated, while they are not 
discredited by any anachronism. And the crowning discovery 
by me of Edicts of Asoka, which placed beyond all doubt the 
fact that the north of Mysore in his time formed part of the 
Maurya empire, may also be held to lend support to the 
alleged connection with this country- of Chandra Gupta, whose 
grandson Asdka was. A local scat of the Maurya Government 
had evidently exited for some time at Isila, which is probably 
indicated by the Sidda of Siddapura in the Molakalmuru 
taluq, where the edicts were found. 

The rule of the Andhras or Satavahuna*. in succession to 
the Mauryas, has moreover been established. So also that of 
the line of Mahavali or Bana kings, hitherto unknown, has been 
made clear, together with details of the origin and rise to power 
of the Kadambas, who sprang from the Mysore country. The 
Gangas, who ruled over Mysore and Coorg for several centuries 
down to the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, 
but whose very name had been lost in oblivion, have been 
restored to their place in history. The Pallavas, equally 
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unknown before, have now been recognised as a great ruling 
power in the South, whose dominion was perpetuated in 
Mysore by the Nonambas or Nolambai The influence of the 
Clialukyas, especially their western branch, and the important 
part played by the Rashtrakutas or Ratjas, who for two 
centuries supplanted them, liave been amply elucidated. The 
first clue to the chronology of the Cholas was obtained from 
Mysore, and the range of their conquests here has been made 
manifest In regard to the indigenous royal dynasty of the 
Poysaias or llnysalus, who made a name in the South, their 
place of origin has been identified, and the building up of their 
power shown in detail. Xot to mention the Santaras and 
others, the Changalvaa and KongaJvas, lines of kings quite 
unknown, have been brought to light, and a large blank in 
the history of Coorg thus filled up. 

For the more modem period, from the establishment of the 
Vijayanogar empire in the fourteenth century, less ignorance 
prevailed, but abundance of material has been obtained for 
adding to our knowledge and correcting previous misconcep¬ 
tions. Most important information has also been acquired 
regarding Karnataka literature and other matter* which it ia 
difficult to specify in a few words. The volumes of which this 
is a compendium can vouch for themselves, and I would 
bespeak for it as favourable a reception as has already been 
accorded to them. 

lUuow oN-nu: Hill, 
dni/jui 1908. 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION OF INDIAN 
WORDS AND NAMES 

VOWELS 

ii iJ as llic first and second .■ respectively in “alar.' 

r / as r in “pen' and “prey * respectively. 

i I as t and n respectively in “ redeem 3 

t> t as the first and second » respectively in - morose." 

u £ os a in “ full " and “ nils” respectively. 

nr as / in " mine- 3 ' 

au as (W in “mouse." 


CONSONANTS 

g is always hard, as in ** «et '*; never like j. 
f J like t in “ tat " nntl d in “ dot " respectively. 

/ d like th in “ thin " and th in “ lh.it" reipectively. 
pi like pi in 11 haphazard "; never like /. 

For other under-dotted leuets the English sounds may be used, as 
thnr correct pronunciation »> not easy to espials. 
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MYSORE and COORG 

FROM THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The^F. eloquent records of bygone ages are not. as might be 
expected, altogether silent in regard to the epic period. As 
preliminary, therefore, to the authenticated history. a hrief 
reference .nay be made to notices in our inscriptions coincident, 
m the FUmiya.ia and the Maftehharata. 

Kama, on hi, expedition to Ceylon Tor the recovery of his 
wife Site, who had been carried off by Havana, « generally 
admitted to have passed through the Mysore country. On 

• he abduction of Site, as she was borne along by he; captor 
m Ins arr-car. her rescue was attempted by jateyu, king 
of the vultures, who was siain by Ravana. According to 
an inscription at the place Mk * 7 ), it was on the latinga 
Ramfetvara hill fn the Molakalmuru teluq that jatayu fell 
when mortally wounded. But before lie died be was able to 
impart the information as to who the despoilcr was. This led 

* hB dc, P» tch Hanuman, the monkey chief, as a spy 
a " K: * ° r Cc >' lon to confirmation of the report 

**" ^ Bn aUianCC With the king of 

Kishkindha, on the Pam,* or Tungabhadte river (near the 

• u the medieval Vijayanagar), with the aid of whose 

***** Riva ^ ln “*><>«• On his way 
g the Mysore rcg.on Rama seems to have crossed the 
avert nver at Kamanathpura in the ArkalgfcJ teluq (Ag cr 
25, 26). lh c tributary Lakshmantirtha river, dose bv 
named after his brother Lakshmana. The return journey,' 

B 
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after his triumph, seems to have been by way of Avani in the 

Mulbftgal taluq—where there l» a croup of temple* dedicated 

* , 

severally to Kama, Lakshmana, Bharata, Satrughna. Vali, and 
Sugrtva—through Nandi in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 29), 
and perhaps Mulukunte in the Tumkur taluq (Tm 14)1 

With regard to the Mahabharata stories, Kaiviira in the 
Cbintamani taluq is *aid to be tkachakrapura (Ct 86, 87). 
Kunti-devt, the mother of the Pfindavas, is said to have rebuilt 
a temple in the Chik-BallSpur taluq (CB 29). An inscription 
at Bcigami in the Shikarpur taluq (Sk t26) says that, after 
the performance of the Riijasuya sacrifice, the Five Pfindava 
brothers came tlicre, and set up the Five Lin gas of the i’ancha 
Unga temple- King Virata’s capital, Matsya, where the 
Fandavas spent tiie last year of their exile in disguise, is 
identified with Panungal or Hanugal in Dharwar, just over 
the north-west border of Mysore. 


I. RULING DYNASTIES 


i MAURYAS 


The earliest undoubted inscriptions in Mysore arc the Edicts 
of A&oka in the Mo [aka! mum taluq (Mk 21 , 14. 34), dis¬ 
covered by me in 1892. They belong to the first half of the 
third century fcC, and arc unquestionable evidence that the 
north Of the Mysore State was included in the Mauryn empire. 
But there are inscriptions relating to a period still farther 
back. For the Maury as had as their predecessors the Nantias, 
and one inscription (Sk 225) states that Kuntala. a province* 
which included the western Dckhan and the north of M>M>re, 
was ruled by the Nandas. Another (Sk 236) derives the 
descent ot the Kadainbas, the early rulers of the north-west 
of the country, from Nanda. Hut these arc of comparatively 
modern date, the twelfth century, and need not be further 


Much more ancient and definite arc the Jain mscript.ons 
relating to Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta. The first dis- 
covery of those at Havana-Bcjgoja was made by me in 1874. 

he oldest are incised on the natural and irregular horizontal 
-ur acc of the rock on the summit of the lower hill, called 
Chandragin. One (SB , 7 ).of (?) about 600. which almost 
runs mto the b.g one (SB i), to be mentioned farther on 
^Iple* together - the pair (jugm,), Bhadrabahu along with 
‘ hnndra Gupta muntndra," and says that theirs was the safe (or 

Tw0 “Options on the north 
. k of the Kaveri near Scring a p at am (Sr 147, mg), of 

ui 900, describe the summit of the Kalbappu hill, that U. 
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Chandragiri, as marked by the footprints of Bhadrabfihu and 
Chandra Gupta munipati. At £ravana-Be}go|a, one of 1129 
(SB 54; mentions Bhadrabahu—the Srutakevaii—and Chandra 
Gupta, who by being his disciple acquired such merit that he 
was for a long time served by the forest deities Another 
there, of 1163 (SB 40;. speaks of Bhadrabahu, the last of the 
snitakevalu, and his disciple Chandra Gupta, whose glory was 
such that his gang of munis was worshipped by the forest 
deities. A third in the same place, of 1432 (SB 108), after 
extolling the yatindra Bliadrabahu, the last of the srutakevajis, 
wys that his disciple was Chandra Gupta, the greatness of 
whose penance caused his exalted fame to be spread into 
other worlds (or lands). 

In literature, the Brikaikatkakiia, a work by Uarishena. 
dated in 931, sayj that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta- 
kcvalis, had the king Chandra Gupta as his disciple. A similar 
account is contained in the Bh<uir,tb<xhu.*harUa by Ratnanandi 
of about 1450 ; and is repeated in the Rajdvali-katke by Deva- 
chandra, w hich is a modem compilation, of about 1800. 

The tradition— tliU3 ancient in origin, and referred to in 
subsequent ages down to the present as well known—U that 
Bhadrabahu died at Sravana-Bdguja, on the Katavapra or 
Kalbappu hill, that is Chandragin. while leading a migration 
of Jains from the north, and that Chandra Gupra, who had 
accompanied him as his chief disciple, was the only attendant 
on him in his last moments. The latter survived his teacher 
for twelve years, which were spent in penance on the hilL 
and then died there himself. 1 

I-or further local testimony to the truth of this, we have 
Chandra-g«ri, the name of the hill, given to it after Chandra 
Gupta. On it is pointed out the cave in which Bhadrabahu 
expired (SB 71 j. In the centre of Uie group of temples there, 
ami the most ancient among them, is the Chandra Gupta basti' 


’ " Bor J' •wl'l be my inteKsdeg if it coulil U Ulicnul " «, vt 
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facing which, as being then the sole object of adoration on the 
hill, must be read the semicircle of rock inscriptions (SB 1-35 
recording the death, by sa/lik/uwa or fasting, of various dis¬ 
tinguished Jains. The facade of this basti is a jicrforated 
stone screen containing ninety sculptured scenes of event-* in 
the lives of Bhadrabuhu and Chandra Gupta. This, however, 
from the name of the sculptor, may be a work of the twelfth 
century, and made for its protection. 

But of the rock inscriptions at Sravatia-Bclgojn, which 
mostly consist of only two ur three lines, the longest atid 
most important is SB I, in Sanskrit, not dated, but, from the 
characters belonging to not later than the fifth century.' For 
they closely correspond with those of the Kavadi stone 
(Sb 523}, recording the death of the Kadatnba king Kavi- 
varmma and his queen ; and phrases arc grouped in a similar 
way in both, leaving a space between. Comparison may also 
be made with the character* of the Siragunda stone (Cm 50), 
which is of the time of the Ganga king Nirvvinlta or Durv- 
vinita, who came to the throne in 482. 

After verses in praise of Vardhamana or Mahavira, whose 
doctrine it says) is even to-day in favour in Vi>ala (? Vaisali), 
a line of holy men is named who succeeded him. They were : 
Gautama ganadhara, his {personal disciple Loharya, Jambu," 
Vishnudeva, Apariijita, Govardhana, Bhadrabahu, 5 Visakha, 
l'roshthila, KpUikarya, Jayatuima, Siddluirtha, Dhritishciia, 
Buddhila,' and others. Bhadrabahu-sviimi, of this illustrious 
succession of rcgulnrly descended great men, by his power 
of knowing the past, present, and future, having foretold in 
Ujjayiui a period of twelve years of dire calamity (or famine), 
the whole of the tangkti or Jaina community) went forth from 
the North to the South. By degrees they had arrived at a 
papulous and prosperous country, when the Acharya, Prabha- 

’ The ktohH, in Itic >111 urn 0 f Dr*. Lewnnnn i I V/. tit J$i| anil Heel 

(£/. W. a S ), 

‘ Tlirwe writ the ihrcv Kevslti. The second is generally calitn! >ml harms. 

* Tline were tour of the fire SrntflkcvalU. 

* These seven were DaiirpOirti, out of eleven. 
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Chandra by name (or (?) with 1 ’rabh.ichnndnt a!*>X on this 
mountain named Katavapra, jiercciving that but little time 
remained for him to live, in order that he might perform the 
penance before death, bidding farewell to them, sent awuv the 
entire itingka, and with one single disciple, worshipping on 
the cold rocks covered with gras*, gained emancipation from 
his body. 

Now here we have the prediction by Hhadrabahu of 
twelve years of famine in the North, and the migration in 
consequence of the Jains to the South. As Dr. Lcomann 
says.’ the migration to the South is “ the initial fact of the 
Digambara tradition." After a critical examination of Jain 
fvttMvalu or succession lists of gurus. Dr. Hoemle nays.-* 

I<efore Hhadrabahu the Jain community was undivided, 
Wiih him the Digambara* separated from the Svctamharai 
The question is who this Hhadrabahu was. The SvCtiimbara 
patttvalis know only one Hhadrabahu. who. from the dales 
a>stgned to him by the SvC-timbaras and Digambaras alike, 
must be identical with the Hhadrabahu 1 of the Digambanuc 
C onsidering the varying and contradictory' character of the 
Digambara traditions, the probability is that the inception of 
the great separation took place under Hhadrabahu J. «vho 
died 162 A .V. according to the Digambaras, or 170 A.V. 
according to the SvetAmbaras." Dr. Jacobi says:* -The 
date of Hhadrabaliu's death is placed identically by all Inina 
authors, from Hcmaclm.ulra down to the mast modem xholiiwt 
in the year t 7 o A.V." This is 3y7 ac. 

The inscription records the death of a certain Adtlrya 
who was evidently- a leader of the migration to the South, ir 
he bade farewell to the entire sangha-that is. the sanghn 
previously, mentioned as migrating with him to the SoutlL 

2 “ 2 ,hC,V Wa> * ^ ° rdCr lbal *« —in on 

the hill and perform the penance before death. During this 

of l^ vho had miniStCrcd t0 * ° nC ' inglC 

* h-d accompanied him). The name of the 

’ xxL j,, Ox ' tmrod. ,y 
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Achirya Is apparently given os Prabhachandra, but If the 
otheT reading above noted, proposed by Jains on the spot, 
might stand, Prabhachandra would indicate the disciple, and 
i» explained as the clerical name adopted by Chandra Gupta. 
The Acharya would therefore be Bhadrabahu. 1 That this 
was the name of the hist of the r.rutak€valis there is no doubt 
whatever. And that the first Maury* emperor, Chandra Gupta, 
the Sandrakopios of the Greek historians, who reigned from 331 
to 297 B.C., was contemporary with him, and disappeared from 
public Ufc iu the same year that Bhadrabahu, as above shown, 
died, Is equally clear. The question then naturally arises. 
What evidence is there that they were in any way connected f 
As to this, Mr. Thomas says: * " That Chandra Gupta 
was a member of the Jaiua community is taken by their 
writers as a matter of course and treated as a known fact, 
which needed neither argument nnr demonstration . . The 

testimony of Megasthcocs would likewise seem to imply that 

1 lie I. dracnhrd » fUnfa in SI* to*. — It Ju» Urn AUratjiKxl 

I7 Or. Mrs! »£/. iv. to nuke uni Unit the 11‘lwIibMUu uf the imeriptiuu 
ut a laler no* uf Hat uu>(. who b aid tn hare liret! in Hu nnl ixntnrj 
WCL, anil that Chamlrat;ii|r* morn* W» dndfdn llufnipij.U till on nrceoily 
a |if mi |a t*-hitI‘h| that a |jo{ f n mJ tnirrmsfiil twtwreai the BLnlnblliu In 

I hr opening ponlun anil Ihc nun with wlwra the narraiWr begun, amt tluu titcy 

were diSlMl pmoiw. lor erne m I hr A—'/Mrii’ni ol IfhotltnUbu I hr n ul l * 
hrwbd St^rrnfpmU U> many gmcMtinot Iwynnil him, which h accounted 

til u heinf fur thr «*Lr of aotfncifowu-t* (*«s Imnxt xjl. Cuprlgjipu. again, b 
nowhere hmImkiI In any in—m|iUnr„ Thr •iltlarj insane* i» wlikh Via naaw wu 
tu|ia>xil (o -m. ha* Iwta i>iu«a by tn. laden (£/. hr. J}9> tn brer no .m* 
mr-ising. Mwarn. Ihb <.ii|Higii| la b «ii! W hare had oilu.T mmti, mw ol which, 

II u rigid beaut m ra YUikha, lU- name of tbe me«>w uf mculnltlhu I. 

To bnngta* alws with Dr. Lctmtiiib (In hb Uinlly critique), llist I’ralihfcbiiidui 
brhuigt.il !o wane atUI more tlburrt period, fanbn m rnrerel from bulb, b in 
contrail acli> hi to ibe t.i*ai|<kn>. whch nti«i.uUld) tb«w» lhal be acranuimtled the 
ftr.Tflw Itn iu itiijMilun. tire name rreldtirhaiulra u no* an uncommon our oiMug 
Uir Jain -.mil. >tnl occur hi all pobda Uur ibt one bumwivd with thfc nnirptr 
memorial wu no ordinary mm In the efbrl In dbenret tnn one uf the name of 
eufbciml (Uaialbm to wbtina it can te fitted, a retrain DiguinUra tracbn b 
fugs-uol. who cannot l« ultown Co hare Dre«l till a lain rime lluii lhal ol iba 
imorpiiMi, and of rouree be wimld in m way Ik C aiWT ial wilh tbe aiigratiau. To 
jirellfy Ihb pmjwwol pborwraj and dbwintai Ural men! uf lhe inmijuioii. 11 u 
n^nracnlttl lhal the fei portion **< » ctmnmery ininxiucuon to Jalu iiucofimtn. 
flat {4e n«H ibi u Uii* may i|ipe*r in I henry, II i» uffOKil W fact. lb aot a *>uttte 
«mmpt«wi ha* Una trend with ibb Inineiuctiuo. 
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Chandra Gupta submitted to the devotional teaching of the 
Sermanas as opposed to the doctrines of the Brahmans." in 
treating of the Hindu religious sects, Professor Wilson says:* 
" It has been supposed that we have notices of the Jaina sect 
as far back as the period at which Megasthenes was sent 
ambassador to Sandracoptus, and that these notices are 
recorded by Strabo and Arrian.” Colcbrookc, who examined 
the passages referred to, says: 1 “The followers of Buddha 
are clearly distinguished from the Brachmancs and Sarmanes. 
1 he latter, called Germane* by Strabo and Samanamns by 
Porphyrias, arc the ascetics of a different religion, and may 
have belonged to the sect of Jina or to another." Megasthenes, 
in his Iruhkti. says 1 of the Sarmanes who live in the woods: 
M They communicate with the kings, who consult them by 
messengers regarding the causes of things, and who Lhreugh 
them worship and supplicate the deity." The story of 
Chandra Gupta's accession to the throne of the Nandas is 
dramatised in the Sanskrit play named Mu Jr a RaJisfuua . by 
ViMkhadatta, which has been translated by Professor Wilson.* 
In this we see that Jains held a prominent position at the 
time, and ( hanakya—also called Vishnugupta and Kautilya— 
who was the prime Agent in the revolution, employ* a Jain as 
one of his chief emissaries. 

We are therefore not without warrant for assuming that 
Chandra Gupta was a Jain by creed. At the period when he 
becomes associated with Bhadrabahu, he was much trouhled 
in mind on account of sixteen dreams with which he had been 
visited. These arc mentioned in many narrative* relating to 
him. Bhadrabahu in the course or his travels having come to 
Pataliputra, the capital, the king consulted him as to their 


• HWj, l 324. . £ , ur> H 
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interpretation, and was dismayed at the coming troubles which 
they portended, including the twelve years of famine. He 
seem 1 ; consequently, impressed by Bhadrahahu’s exhortations, 
to have resolved to retire from the throne, and to place him¬ 
self under the guidance of this the most distinguished Jain 
teacher then living, for the right performance of penitential 
acts in view of the impending calamities He was, as Mr. V. 
A. Smith has pointed out,' not fifty years of age at the time. 
He is not expressly stated to have died, and no sjjecial reason 
appears for his death at this early age. Had he fallen in 
battle, or his life been cut short by accident or disease, the 
circumstance could not fail to have been mentioned. But if 
he retired from the throne in order to devote himself, in accord¬ 
ance with the dictates of the Jain religion, to an ascetic life in 
the last stage of his existence, 1 and accompanied Bhadrabfihu 
to the South, this affords a reasonable explanation of his early 
disappearance from public notice and of the silence regarding 
his further career, for absolute renunciation of all earthly ties 
was of the essence of the vow he had taken. On the other 
hand, the southern accounts represent him as living an ascetic 
life at Sravana-Belgoja for twelve years after the decease of 
Bhadrabahu.“ HU death then occurred when he was about 
sixty-two years of age, which seems more natural and so far 
entitled to credence. 

That ..the north of Mysore may even at that period have 
been a part of the Maurya empire la not beyond probability. 
For the Edicts of A«>ka are evidence that it was so two 
generations later ; and as the only conquest Asoka is said to 
have made was that of Kalinga or Orissa, it follows that the 
rest of his empire was inherited from his predecessors. If it 
lx? true, moreover, as above stated, that the Nan das ruled over 
Kuntala, then the Mauryas naturally' acquired it in succession 

' Em. u$. 

* Asola, who wa» his grandson, did the tame, as will In teen U>lnw. 

• Twelve year* of penance wne always thncghl cvsential for Draining j-rttetthm, 
ami fit evesy ascetic who endeavours to >|uh this life with the heal claims to rulci 
one of the highest heavens uc even Nirvana (Jacobi, SEE. xxii. tntrod. I$K 
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to them One inscription, indeed Sb .263), «ay* that 
Xiigakhamla (the Shikarpur tilmjJ “was protected by the 
wise Chandra Gupta, an abode of the usages of eminent 
Kshnttrivas **; but this Is of the fourteenth century and too 
much cannot be built upon it. (X special interest, however, is 
the statement in the work by 1 laftsh&na before referred to, 
that when, as describe! In the Sravana-Rejgoja inscription, the 
M'lgfta were sent on their way, “they went by the guru’s 
direction to the Puitunfa country, situated in the South."' 
ThU whs a province in the south-west of the Mysore State. 
It is mentioned in the second century by Ptolemy os Poun- 
nata. ~ where is beryl." It U also named in the fifth century 
in connection with the Ganga king Avinita (Cg 1). whose son 
Llurvvinita married the Punnad king's (laughter, and united it 
to the Ganga territory An inscription of the Punnad Rajas 1 
gives Kitlhipura as their capital, which is identified (Mg 56} 
with Kittiir on the Kabbani river in the Ifeygadadevankoje 
talui}. One of the ancient rock inscriptions on Chandragiii 
(SB 7 records the death of a Jain gum from Kittur. 

To turn now to the Edicts of Asoka. They are also cn. 
graved on the natural horizontal surface of the rock, in three 
places near to one another in the Molakalmuru taluq. The 
most perfect is on a big boulder at the north-west foot of 
Brahmagiri (Mk 21). The other two, which arc much effaced, 
arc one to the north of Siddapurn, which is about a mile to 
the west (Mk 14 , and the remaining one on the Jatinga 
K&mcsvara lull, about three miles to the north Mk 34;. 
They are all three virtually alike, but differ from three some¬ 
what similar ones in the north of India,—those at Bairat in 
ksjputina. Ru pn.lt h In the Central Provinces, and Sahasrum 
in Bengal, in containing two edicts and not one, of which the 
second is a brief summary of the precepts of Jkxmma or the 
moral law. Another iiecuiiarity is that, although they are 
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inscribed in the iJrahtni characters, 1 written from left to right, 
common to these edicts in other parts, the last word, in which 
the scribe states his profession, is in the Kharoshth] characters,® 
written from right to left, which ate found only in the extreme 
north-west of the Punjab. The dote of these edicts is believed 
to be expressed in the figures 256 which occur at the end of 
the first edict, and which are understood as referring to the 
number of years from the death of Buddha, though they have 
been also interpreted in many various and quite irreconcilable 
ways. 1 The edicts themselves would thus belong to the year 
331 tu. This was tiic lust year of Asoka’s life, and thirty-eight 
years after his coronation-anointing. Dr. Fleet professes * to 
have discovered that " particular interest attaches to the Mysore 
versions, because the Brahmagtri text discloses the fact that it 
w'a* framed on the anniversary of Asoka's abdication, and when 
lie was living in religious retirement on the hill Suvamagiri, 
still known as Songir, which was one of the hills surrounding 
the ancient city of Girivraja in Magadha." Whether all this 
be so or not is by no means determined.' 

Hu: language of the edicts is what is known as Magadhi, 
w»ith some local peculiarities. All three in Mysore begin in 
the same way, with greeting from the Ayaputa (Aryaputra or 
Prince) and the Mabam.it,is (high officials) of Suvannagiri 
(identified aa above) to the Mahtmfitu • of hila (possibly Sidda 
ht Skldapura). The edicts arc introduced with the formula 
“ Devanam Piyc commands ’* or •* Thus says Devanam Piye.*' 1 

°tdia 1 ).-v.inJc*ri a*ut tSbci atpluiUn, of In.dca_ ll i» oppirriitly i,l 
iwntitir utij;iri. sivl wju tntrulnccd hum traits in about the n inth CenUuy b l liu! m 
Wieuxsu wigtH »,*« *!-> I«r. rtomal fal it ^ f t xxxr 2$ ^ 

■ A Jorej of Aram.L usijn wUntuwl by I be 1‘rraatu nflrr :!i» .-tmijociH of 
Uarm> m (be sixth cctmtty «.C. 

1 For a tumttuuy of Ibrar, are JKA.\, 1904. n. . n 
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This name (DevanSm priyah), meaning “ Beloved of the gods" 
was a royal title borne by the Maury a kings. It is sometimes 
used alone, but more often in conjunction with the king's 
name. It thus occurs as an epithet of Piyadasi .’’Priyadarsf) 
and ot Dasaralha his grandson. The main object of the 
present edicts is to exhort all classes to greater effort in pious 
duties. In doing this the king adduces his own example, how 
while la: w as a lay disciple he did not exert himself strenuously, 
hut after he entered the sacred Order he did so, and as the 
result the men who were (regarded as) true In Jambu-dvipa 
fwere shown to be) false, together with the gods. This was the 
fruit of effort or exertion, and in the same way the lowly, as well 
as the great, could by exertion attain to ftmrgu (or heavenly bliss). 
A precept to this effect is quoted, suid to have been delivered by 
the Vyutha ( or the Departed, that is Buddha) ^56 <? years ago). 

H ith regard to the various circumstances referred to in the 
above summary. The king, in the thirteenth Rock Edict, had 
proclaimed that remorse on account of the slaughter and de¬ 
vastation that attended his conquest of Kalinga, which was 
effected in the ninth year of his reign, had made him resolve 
for the future to maintain peace and devote himself to religion. 
At length he became a Buddhist—and he here says that during 
the time when he was an nfiiftaJka (or lay disciple) he did not 
put forth much effort. But more than six years before our 
present inscriptions, be entered the sahgha (or sacred order) 
and vigorously exerted himself. What ensued from these 
special efforts has been stated above, but the sentence is elliptic 
and not over dear. It is generally agreed, however, and there 
can be no question, that the reference is to the Brahmans, who 
arc designated throughout Hindu literature by several terms 
which mean - gods on earth." As M. Senart says: - After his 
conversion the king proceeded to deprive the Brahmans of the 
almost divine prestige they enjoyed throughout the whole of 
India." Their authority being rejected, their gods were also 
deposed That it was to Buddhism the king wa* converted 
there car, be no doubt. Previous to this change of faith lie 


aSOka 
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was apparently a Jain. Akbar's minister Abul Fail says in 
the Ai/t-i-Akfrari that ASoka introduced Jainism into Kashmir, 
and this is confirmed by the Raja-tarangntt, the Brahmanical 
history of Kashmir. That he was a Jain has also been de¬ 
duced from his edicts. 1 But some are of opinion that he 
followed the Brahman creed. His conversion at length to 
Buddhism was not signalised by persecution of bis former co¬ 
religionists. but by inducing a revolution throughout India in 
the public estimation of them. In short, the members of the 
Order no doubt took advantage of the king's presence and 
adhesion to influence him to depose their rivals, whether 
Brahmans or Jains, from their former pre-eminence. This 
action of his does not invalidate the express injunctions to 
toleration contained in so many of his edicts, wherein he in¬ 
culcates more than once the duty of reverence to and the 
bestowal of alms upon both Brahman as and S nun anas 
Toleration was denied only to their false claims. On the 
other hand, it would be strange if no trace whatever could be 
discovered of the resentment which would naturally be evoked 
by so jiowcrful though silent and peaceful a revolution in time- 
honoured beliefs. And we may perhaps find a trace in the 
fact that Devanampriyab, as one word, is explained by 
Katyiyana in the Viirttikas to Pan ini as synonymous with 
murt/ui , a fool! This was a very characteristic retaliation, if 
so meant, and tile use of the word thus authorised has come 
down even to the present time, and is common, 1 am told, at 
all events among the Brahmans.* 

The second edict in our inscriptions is as follows: “ Thus 
says the Beloved of the gods:—Obedience should be rendered 
to mother and father, bo also regard for living creatures 
should be enforced. Truth should be spoken. These virtues 


Tliwtiu, /«/*>«*, or tit Ejrijr faui e/ Attktt ( also by IWcaan Kern (/.V. v. 
arSX Pisehrl. MmajrtH, etc. Kawtu luve been gtvrt> alxnw far I he belief tiur 
Chandra tlopta, lOe giaudfwher of Asoka. was a Jain. Ilia C raciW Saaua.il u. 
Sauipraii was alao a dmxeii Jain. 
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of the sacred law should be practised. So also tl»c teacher 
should be honoured by the pupil, and towards relations due 
respect indeed should be shown. This is the ancient standard 
(of piety), this conduces to long life, and this should thus be 
done. There is a striking resemblance here to the fifth 
commandment of the Mosaic code. The whole tone Indeed of 
the Edicts of A&ka is both higher than anil quite different 
from that of any other inscription* found in India. Solicitude 
for the welfare here and hereafter of all his subjects, high and 
low, is manifest throughout, and it extended even to peoples 
beyond his boundaries in an all-embracing humanity. Ilis 
concern for the latter was shown practically by the despatch of 
missionaries to bordering lands. Among other places, it is of 
special interest to note tluit he sent a (hern named Mahadeva 
to Mahisa-rnandala, the country round Mysore ‘—which must 

therefore have been a place of importance even at tltat period_ 

and a dura named Kakkhita to Vanavial, known a, Hanavad, 
on the north-west of the State. 


2. sAtavAhanas 

Next to our Edicts of ASika, whose discovery formed— as 
has been said by the eminent French authority—an epoch in 
Indian archtcology, the oldest inscriptions that liave been 
found in Mysore are those in Prakrit on a pillar at Malavalti 
in Shikarpur taluq. The first of these (Sk 363) is a grant bv 
Hanttputta-Satakanni, of the Munavya-gotra and Vinlmkadda- 
chutu family, king of Vaijayanti. that is ltanavasi, engraved in 
what are called Cave characters. He commands the maha- 
X'alahhant rajjuka that the village Sahalatavi has been given 

or twanwj; whirl, owrmrm.rrrm U« dnuudfati ,i SUM.ha.uM „ 
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for the enjoyment of the Mattapaftl (that is Malavalli gixl, as 
a Brahman endowment, to Kondamana, a Haritiputta of the 
Kodinya-gotra. It is dated in the second fortnight of the hot 
season, the first day of the first year. In BanavSsi is also an 
inscription {/A. xiv. 333) of apparently the same king, dated 
in the twelfth regnal year, in the seventh fortnight of the 
winter, the first day. In this the Maharaja's daughter, the 
Mahabhfiji Sivakhada-Nagastri (Sivaskanda-NagaArl) makes 
the grant of a naga (the cubra In the middle of the slab on the 
margin of which the inscription is engraved), a tank, and a 
rtfuira. Moreover, in the I iligunda pillar inscription (Sk 176) 
SStakarnni is named as one of the great kings who had 
worshipped at the temple there. Again, to the west nf 


Chitaldroog, on the site of an ancient city whose name is said 
to have been Chandra vaH, were found 1 in 1888 a number of 
leaden coins, among which were some bearing the legend 
u Sadakaiia-Kajal 3 ya-Mah;irathisa,"— that is, Satakarnni-Kaia- 
laya-Maharathi — surrounding a humped bull, and having on 
the reverse the Buddhist symbols of a bddhi tree and a chaitya. 

These are all evidence that the north-west of Mysore was 
at that period in possession of the kings who bore the general 
name of Satakarnni. They are often spoken of as the 
Andhras, and identified with the Amiara; described by 
Ptolemy as a powerful nation, and also mentioned by Pliny. 
1 he Parana*, however, seem to call them Andhrabhrityas, or 
servants of the Andhras. But from inscriptions in the western 
caves it appears more correct to cal! them iktavahanns.’ a 
name from which has arisen the form .‘villvahana. The Indian 
cm named after SalJvahana, reckoned from a.D. 78, is in 
general use. For many centuries it was called the Saka-knia 

-u SlS'x rf ,km ' t "r—«**. 
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or Saka-nripa-kala—the time of the Sakas or of the Isaka kings. 
Hut eventually the word iaka came to be misunderstood a* 
itself meaning era, and to distinguish it, was then called the 
Salivaluna-saka. A reminiscence of its origin is. however, con¬ 
tained in Sk 281. of 1368, which is dated in the Satavahana- 
jlaka instead of the Salivahana-iaka. So far a- I have observed, 
tlte decided use of the latter term came in with the foundation of 
the Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century. The Mysore 
Stale Ls spoken of in 171 7 as in the Ailivahana country (Cm 109). 

The territory of tlte Satnvahanas extended over the whole 
of the Dckhan, and Satakarnni is called the lord of Dakshina- 
patha in the Kshutrapa Rudradaman’s inscription. Their chief 
capital appears to luive been at Dhanakataka in the east 
Dharanikutta on the Krishna), hut their chief city in the west 
was i’aithan on the Godavari Tlte Ifathigumpba inscription 
of Kltamvela in Kalinga tells 11* of a SStakani in the second 
century B.i ., hut the Satakarnni of our inscriptions may be 
referred to the first or second century A.D. A peculiarity of 
these kings is that the name of his mother always appears 
with that of the king. Thus we have Gautamiputra Satakarnni, 
Vasishthlputra i’ulumayi, and here, Haritiputxa Satakarnni. 
This is a Rajput custom due to polygamy. The actual names 
of the mothers arc not given, but they arc called after the 
gotra of tbeir family priest. 1 The two branches of the 
Godavari which form the Delta are still named after the two 
great queens—die northern is the Gautaml, and the southern 
the Vastshfhi. 5 With regard to the Kajalaya of the coins, he 
was doubtless a viceroy under Satakarnni. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era we find the 
Mahavalis or Banas occupying the cast of Mysore, the 
Kadamhas the north-west (where they succeeded the isSta- 
vahanas), and the Gangas the centre and south. To take these 
up in order. 

' lh. Btthlar, u> C mn it n gtu oB *« *f BkitAut. ttq 
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The Mahavnlis held the country east from the PatEr river 
and north into the Madras districts. According to one in¬ 
scription (/A. xiii. 6) their territory lay to the west of the 
Andhra or Tclugu country, and Mb 157 describes them as 
ruling a Scvcn-and-a-hulf I^ikh country, having twelve thousand 
villages, in the Andhra-mandala. This seems to have been 
known as the Vadugavali Twelve Thousand" ($//. Hi. 90), in 
Sanskrit the Andhrat-pathah {El. in. 76). They claim 
descent from Mahavali or Malta Bali (Bali the Great) and his 
son Bar.a, whence they are also called Banas. They may 
liavc been connected with Mahabaiipura, known as the Seven 
Pagodas, on the coast south of Madras. Their flag displayed a 
black buck, and their crest was a bull (Mb 126). 

Rali was a Daitya or Banava (or, as we should say. Titan) 
king, who by the power of his penance defeated Indra, humbled 
the gods, and dominated the three worlds. The gods appealed 
for help to Vishnu, who assumed the VSmana or Dwarf in¬ 
carnation, and apjtcaring before Bali as a Brahman dwarf, 
begged for only three paces of ground. This being granted, 
he assumed his godlike dimensions, and with two strides 
having covered heaven and earth, there being no place for 
die third, planted his foot on Bali's head, and forced him 
down to Pataka (the nether w>>rh! and abode of the Nagas 
or serpents), which on account of certain virtues was left in 
his possession. The germ of this legend is found in the Rig- 
veda, where Vishnu is represented as taking three strides over 
heaven, earth, and the lower regions—typifying perhaps the 
rising, culmination, and setting of the sun. 

Biina was Bail’s eldest son, a giant with a thousand arms. 
He propitiated Siva, who agreed to live in his capital, 1 and 
Bana appointed him guardian of the gates, or doorkeeper, 
as the inscriptions put it. Bana's daughter Usha became 


* A f oof ' th< C ,0 Vishnu rurtqu (Kk. V. cW noS.) i!m «*» sAutanura 
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enamoured of a prince she saw in a dream, whom, on being 
shown a number of portraits, she identified with Krishna’s 
grandson Aniruddha. Him her female friend Chitralckha 
then contrived to introduce clandestinely into the princess’s 
apartments. When discovered, he was set red and imprisoned 
by Bana, and a war ensued. Krishna came in person from 
DvSraka to besiege the capital, laiva guarded the gates and 
fought for Bana, who worshipped him vrith his thousand hands. 
But Krishna found means to overthrow Siva, and having taken 
the city, cut off Bana’s thousand hands, except two, with which 
he obliged him to do homage. 

This line of kings was first brought to notice by my 
discovery of the two big stone inscriptions, Sp 5 and 6 
(vol. x), originally published by me in 1881 (/A. x. 36). 
The plates published in 1884 by the Rev. T. Foil Ikes (/A. 
xiii. 6) 1 added to the information regarding them. Many 
inscriptions were later found in the Kolar District (vol. x\ 
and some further details were contributed by inscriptions at 
Tiruvallam, north of Vellore in North Arcot (SJI . iii. 88), a 
place described as Vanapurara (Banapuram), situated in Fcruin- 
Banappadi, the great Bana country, or country of the Great 
Bana (see Brihad Bana, farther on). The records in Mysore 
supply only three dates—338.* 909, and 961. Those at 
Tiruvallam add one—888—but do not specify the name of 
the Bana king whose time it was. 

A table of the Mahavali or Bana kings so far as known is 
appended, with dates where given :— 

* Putiluhrti agnlu by J)r. Kiclliont in 1894 l El. iii 74). 

* Thu dale ha 1 been examined by P» KJuUawn (/.#. nil. 10) and Di. Fleet 
(xvii *39), whu Cad tad) llit week day dhagteefc. 
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ruling under the Fall.tr. or Dill,, ->43.966,. 

The first Ganga king, Kongunivarmma, who is assignee! 
to the second century, is said (5//. u. r« 7 ) to havc u . Cn 

consecrated to conquer the Bana country. and in DB 67 to 
be a wtld-firc in consuming the stubble of the forest Ban* 
Mayurafannma the progenitor of the Kadambas, at about 
the same time is said fSk 176), when an outlaw- in the forests 
of briparvata (KarnGl District), to have levied tribute from 
Bnhad Baja (the great Bana*) and other kings. The Chdla 
kmg k.HI-Valavan, who reigned about 105 to 120, married the 
princess Sithathukai. claiming descent from Mahabali. She 

fTo S rt b!y n hC ft* ° f a in lhc country' 

(no doubt a Bana), The Kolar volume gives an account of 

sue eta 1 s as the various inscriptions there supply regarding 
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the Ban.is. The first Nandivarmma is said to have promoted 
the fortunes of his family, and obtained the crown and the 
throne amid the-blessings of Brahmans. He was possessed of 
mighty elephant and other forces, which secured hint against 
conquest by the most powerful kings. Maliudcva Nandivarmma 
is said to have been like a sun in waking up the lotus lake of 
the Dana family, and in compassion for all living things in tl»e 
three worlds was like Bodlusattva or Buddha. 

For other references—the Chalukya king Vikramaditya 
(655-680) is said (IA. vi 75 ; Snvtt Pagodas , 127 to have 
conquered K.ijamalla of the Mahamntla family, that is the 
kings of Mamallaipura, the common name for Mahitbalipura— 
in other words the Mahavaliv Under the Gangas in 776 
the Nirgunda Yuvaraja, Dundu, is said (Ng 85.1 to have put 
the Bana family to confusion. The Ganga king Nltimiirgga, 
in about 850, is said (Mb 228) to have captured Banarasa's 
M.ihur&jara-nad, which was chietly in the ICadapa District. 
The Chola king Vira-Narnynna or Parantaka in 921 claims 
{Stl. ii. 387) to have uprooted by force two Bana kings, and 
conferred the title of Banadhiraja on the Ganga prince 
Prithuvipati II, great-grandson of Sivamara I. The Banas, 
therefore, though claiming friendship with Krishna Raja, no 
doubt a Rashtrakiita king and an enemy of the Cholas, -cem 
to have lost their independence in the first half of the tenth 
century. Hence we find (Mb 126) Sambayya in 961 ruling 
a district under the Pallava king Iriva-Nolamba or Liilipa. 

But they by no means disappear from history. The Bana 
kingdom iv mentioned along with others in southern India 
of the twelfth century in Vaidyanatha's Praia fa - Kadriya. 
Trivikrama-deva. the author of the Prakrit grammar Trivikrnwa- 
fri/ti, of probably the fifteenth century, chums to be a descend¬ 
ant of the Bina family (IA xiii. 13J. Moreover, inscriptions 
at Srlviliiputtur in the Tinnivclly District show that two kings, 
named Simdara Tol and Muttarasa TirnmaLi, who obtained 
possession of the Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476, call them¬ 
selves Mahavali Vanfidhiraja (ib. \v. 173 
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4 - KADAMBAS 


The Kadambas were independent rulers of the west of 
Mysore from the third to the sixth century, together with 
Haiga (North Kanara) and Tuluva \ South Kanara). They 
were of Mysorean origin, aiid arc identified with Banavasi as 
their capital, which is on the west frontier of the Sorab talnq, 
an ancient city mentioned as one of the places to which 
Ai 3 ka sent a mission in the third century lt.C, and also by 
Ptolemy in the second century A.U Its Brahmanical name 
was Jayauti or Vaijayanti. In later times Banavasi, or 
Banavase, as it is often spelt, was a Twelve Thousand province, 
corresponding more or less with the Shimoga District 

The origin of the Kadamba family is mixed up with 
various legendary stories (sec my My sort GaztUttr, i. 295) 
centering in a Mukkanna or Trinctra and a Mayuravarmma. 
The former, also called Jayanta Ttilochatm, Is described as 
their progenitor, and as a son of Siva and Parvati. The 
country being at the time without n king, he is said to have 
obtained the throne on being spontaneously wreathed by the 
State elephant, an indication of his royal destiny. Mayura¬ 
varmma. 1 apparently of the fourth generation after him, seems 
to have established the family in power, and is hence also at 
times regarded as their founder. According to Sb 179, he 
had seventy-seven successors on the throne. 

A fine (nllar inscription at Talgunda (Sk 176) gises a 
realistic account of the family, beginning with him. But here 
he is named Muyurasarmma, tlic latter affix indicating a 
Brahman. According to this record he was of a devout 
Brahman family of Sthanakundur (Talgunda), an agrahara 
founded by Mukkanna (ace Sk t86) far Brahmans whom he 
had induced to coinc from Ahichclihatra in the North and 
settle here (see also Nj 269), there being none at that time 
in the South. The family had growing near their house a 
kadamba tree, of which they took special care, and thus lie came 

• Some Onrrailult wntr Urn affix ft. .-wrwiim, the .inly i)»>jcrtu>r lu which n ihiu 
it is nc*n met n idi in tluf form. And «o **Jtb it mill/ 
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known as the Kadambas. Along with his teacher, Mayfira- 
sarmma went to the Paliava capital (Kanchl—ConjeeveTam, 
near Madras) in order to complete his vcdic studies. Tlicrc 
he had a fierce quarrel with the Paliava hor*-c or stables,’ by 
which he was so enraged at Kshattriyas lording it over 
Brahmans that, in order to revenge himself, he resolved to 
adopt the life of a Kshattriya. Practising himself in the use 
of arms, he overcame tlic Paliava frontier guards, and escaped 
to the inaccessible forests near Srtparvata fKarnfd District), 
where he beenme so powerful that he levied tribute from 
Brihad Bana (the great Rana) and other kings around. The 
Pa I lavas having led an army against him, he fell upon them 
like a hawk unawares in night attacks, and inflicted such loss 
upon them that they saw it was hopeless to put him down. 
Thus driven to take him as an ally, they recognised him as 
king of a territory stretching from the Western Ocean to 
Premara He was succeeded by his «n Kangavarmma, 
whose son was Bhaginnha, whose son was Kaghu, whose 
brother was Bhagirathi or Kakustha. The latter was a 
powerful ruler, and his daughters were given in marriage to 
the Gupta and other kings. He had a reservoir made for the 
temple (of Pranavesvara at Tfilgunda, now in ruins) at which 
SStakarnni and other great kings had worshipped. His son 
was itantivarmma, who wore three crowns ; in whose time the 
inscription was composed and engraved. 

This vah able and interesting record states that Mayura- 
sarmina was anointed to the throne by Shadanann, after 
meditating on Senapati and the Mothers. In like manner 
other early grants describe the Kadambas as purified by 
meditation on Sviimi-Mahasena and the group of Mothers. 1 
They are also said to be lords of Vaiiayanti (Banaviisi), of the 
M:lnavya-gotra. Haritlputras, and f>ratikritn-svadltyAya-<luirck- 

1 All that the liucriptlcn oj» stain ihU i* UUrm /’alttvihn-taantlimt Imtoitua 
lit'rtna rfaJtitak* 

* itixUnsm. .SenJpoti, end Srinil ■ MebUena all refer to the god of wat, Kiitttktya, 
»tm of Siva. The Seven Mothers, Sajita VJatriVi, ««•*« hi* nutvt, and err idenllhnt 
« uh the Hchtdev 
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(hiipdrns} As the grants arc dated only by the ancient 
system of tire seasons, or in regnal years (running from 2 to 
11), they furnish no definite dates for the kings. But one 
(Ad. vi, 23), issued when Knkusthavnrmma was Yuvaraja, is 
ascribed to the eightieth year of his victory txa~vaijuyika\ for 
which there is at present no explanation. 

Certain allusions, however, occur which serve as a guide 
to the Kadainba period. It is known, for instance, trom 
inscriptions that the Chalukya king Klrttivurmma, who reigned 
from 566 to 597, subdued the Kadainba*/ Their independ¬ 
ence must therefore have been before this. On the Malavalli 
pillar (Sk 264 a Kadamba grant immediately follows one 
by Satakarnni, who. when he made his, was in possession of 
HanavaaL* The Talgunda pillar (Sk 176). 

Satakarnni as one of the great kings who worshipped at the 
temple there. Between the time of the fall of the Sata\ Ulianas, 
the beginning of the third century, and that of the reign of 
the Chalukya king Kirttivarmma, the latter part of the sixth 
century, seems thus marked out as the jicriod of Kadamba 
independence; during which also they claim to have performed 
many horse-sacrifices—evidence of supreme power. 

This estimate is confirmed by other considerations. For 
the statement that Kakustha gave hi* daughters in marriage 
to the Gupta and other kings most probably refer* first to 
Samudra Gupta, the only one who is known to have made an 
expedition to the South, a* recorded on the pillar at Allah*- 


• Tim 'liinrjlt phrmc i. rm.lrrr.1 tjr lit. Kklbom UU. vi 17), the 

niuiul 1..I « evil) a. (heir varre.l text." «nd hr iildt. “ II ihii Uiirrpieuiioo 

, K contei | cannot help thinking iliui the epitho allmlr. to ilte hu^iy «l the 
kadaml^.. « loM h. the mwrlplten. So twig « the KJuUn.be. net. 

nivrir lUlimtiiw it «u one of their chief duties tn lUldy the «cred tvO.) m «UW 

r.*U, they lt *> IbJ l ' I '* u,e “ *“ “ 

xiiullv sacrixl duly fnt to ««|U«c cowl end evil; to dn v wa. what the nudy 

4 the VoU tud u»ti in ilieni Icfure ; and thiu, having t«*n 

hey the. wtie fntit,u+r AmHhvr. ttomUUon ,eopc««,l 

11 HI. viii i+S i* : “ well vmed in rc|xjling lhe lacml tolling.one by one 

• IWm air.h.it.)i ftiku AUJawAi-haimv/Vi <*j’j •*•.*'»«<£/ »< 5' 

» The ln.mlA.ur. dwul.1 be: . . . niv^hlu.U>aiuuu*. hann t luanl Hut llvey 
»rre formerly given by the of lhe f W 

«ith gTTJt pleaiure nude the gram a ureotul time to »• ’• u < Kr f 1,1 1 ‘ ccl ' 
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bad,' and this took place in the latter half of the fourth 
century. Then the G*ngn king Tadnngata Mftdhava, for 
whom we have (Sk 52) the date 357, is said to have married 
a sister of the Kadamba king Krishtmvarmma. Site was thus 
a daughter of Kakustha, and the Ciangas arc another royal 
family to which one was given But her son was ati infant on 
his mother's tap wlirn he was crowned in 430. and so here 
again tve get the end of the fourth century for the time of 
Kakustha. The rare metre, too, which is employed in the 
main part of the Talgunda inscription is one that has been 
Touml only in a few documents of the fourth or fifth century. 
The victory in the eightieth year of which Kakustha was 
Yuvanija might (if it is correct) perhaps refer to the events by 
which Mayuravormma to give his name in the form of that of 
a king) gained his throne, which would thus be at the be¬ 
ginning of the fourth century. But if he had predecessors 
going back four or five generations, the rise of the Kadamba* 
may safely be placed early in the third century, the time at 
which the Satavahana [lower came to an end.* 

Our attention may now be directed to the old Anaji in¬ 
scription iDg 161). This informs us that Krishnavannma- 
Raja's army was totally defeated in a battle with Nanakkasa- 
Pallat.i-Raia, and that the prince Sivanandavarmma, whose 
country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence from the 
world ami gave himself up to a life of ]>cnancc. That 
Krishnavarmma was a Kadamba king there can be little doubt, 
and Sivanandavarmma was probably his son. The latter was 
perhaps responsible for the disaster, anti may have been the 
governor of a province in the cast of the Kadamba dominions. 
Hut he is described as devoted to the feet of his mother and 
father, and to be bom also in the family of the Kckayas, who 
made intermarriages with the Iksbvakus (perhaps the Gangas, 
who claim to be descended from Ikshvaku). Now the 
Kadamba king Krishnavarmma is said (B! 121 to have 

* Cl. Su. 1. 

* The laical dale aaugria! lo die iiiuratiaim i* about 318 a.o. (ace UtuiiiUukar, 

f.ar. 45 -.. 
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married a daughter of Kaikeya, and this identifies him with 
vanandavarmma's father. Vishnuvannma was the eldest sun 
bom of the union, and £ivaiuutdavarinma would thus appear to 
have been a younger brother of his. That bitter hostility existed 
at this period between the Kadambas and the PaJIavas we have 
evidence in the statements (/A. vu that Mrigciavartnma was 
a destroying fire to the Fa!lavas, and that kavivarmma uprooted 
Chamiadamla, the lord of Kiinchl. am! therefore a l’allava. 

Hy collocating the various items regarding them the follow¬ 
ing table’ may be constructed of the Kadambas;— 


MuJXi'ivu. Tiint-tm. Ttl^Vickiw 
Mlutbuliwrai* 
MdlUitUlra 
('liasuttiv.'ttmma 1 


C lunilravArmnu tt hnwbn 

. 

Ma)ufa»arBur.A, 

Kangavanmua 

Htugiraiha 

lUghti llliigttdlhl, Kigali.-, KiiualtUYJIliuu* cmtirf f.-mlli cenimy) 


Siimvjtrmitn. Kn»lm»vjiiiinin I. 

SJtaliiaiaviunima in. list li.mcluo ut Kaikeya 


Mfigevn-aimnii, MtmlhitfiTajuinu 
M figew-arAx jrmim 


Ravivatnmu UliluuPaiminj SJvjiaibj 

I 

Homaimma 


Vbitimvatuitiia, ''lYjutaniUvainimo, 

\ uimuiOu wo* atao at the Kiikaya 
family 

Simla vatmnu 

I 

Kftontavarnima II 
IVnwatmm* 


1 Thr 1 nr in »nt. *»K. Intn-L jv Miiains 4ivimu usiuaWta. fu» «hkb 1 im *m- 
able to account In I hr itmve. tbe emcl fi.xili'Xi an-.! tc!aluilitlii|> of Martlllitji- 
mrmmn arc not known, tnn in -fifo tMi llOi the (imp king IHimnnM > It) a 
ringnlar miasakc. callwl the Mlt»dh4tfivaintm* *>i dut age. jjutnd uf >br Mamlblttl, 
and the inlniir&lioii may be intended a« a Mattering alluiimi to thi. king, Siranun- 
ilaTnmms.i and Devararmma have turn |Iacr4 ion]«rtffri!!s, hut the lautt U n 
known was I hr too of a Kridmavatinma. 
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Of the predecessors of MayOravarmma we have no inscrip- > 

tions. unless Stvakhadavartnma (Sivmskandavarmnua) of the 
Malavalli pillar represents one But Mukkanna is often 
mentioned, and seems to be an historical j>crson. In Sk 186 
he is said to have founded the SthiinnkundQr agrahura. the 
existence of which before the time of Mayuravarmma is clear 
from tire Talgunda inscription. In fact, the Brahmans settled 
there from the north arc said to have made an effort later to 
leave the province. But they were brought back again, and in 
order to prevent a repetition of the attempt, were compelled 
to leave unshorn a lock of hair on the forehead, as a dis¬ 
tinguishing mark. From these are descended the present 
Haiga or Havika Brahmans of the north-west of Mysore, who 
wear their hair in that fashion. Ethnologically, their colour 
and features support the tradition of a northern origin. Of 
the other kings, the first Chandravarnuna appears to be the 
Chandrnhasa who is the hero of a popular romantic talc; the 
second one is perhaps the progenitor of the Coorg race. 

The Kadamba dominions seem to have been at times 
divided, and ruled by more than one king, while at others they 
embraced an extensive united empire. Hence the statements 
that Bhaglratha was the sole ruler, and that Santivarmma had 
three crowns. The latter is said to have been master of the 
entire Karmuita region, while Krishnavarmma 1 is described 
as the sovereign of Dakshinftpatha or the South. Iltough the 
proper capital was always BanaV&si, there were other royal 
seats,—at Palasika (Ilalsi in Bclgaum District}, at Uchcha- 
sringi (which I am inclined to think may have been L'chchangi- 
durga near Molakalmuru. and not the well-known one south 
of Bcllary), and at Triparvata (not identified J. The royal 
insignia, either at this period or later, were the lion crest and 
the monkey flag, and a musical instrument called /vnna/ti. 

The kings are styled dharmma-maharajadhiraja, and their 
family god was Jayanti Madhukesvara of Banavasi. 

For some time from the seventh century the Kadambus 
are not prominent, though names occasionally appear, which. 
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owing to the absence of dates, arc not easy to place. Such 
are those of Madhuvarmma Sk 66 ), who must belong to the 
earlier jtcriod, Kumiavarmma (Kp j 8 ), and Madivarmma 
(Cm 138 ). On the other hand we know- from Mb 38 and 
50 that the Kadnmba princess Div.mibikfi or Divalnbbarasi 
was married to the I'allava Nolamba king Vjta-Mahendrn, who 
reigned from about 878 to 890. 

Hut from the end of the tenth century the Kadambas 
emerge as rulers of various provinces. This was a period 
of general subversion of old dynasties in the South. The 
R&shtrakftyas were brought to an end, and the Western 
Chalnkyas regained ascendancy. Tire 1 ’allava.s and Kastem 
Chalukyas were subdued by the Old las. who also overthrew 
the Ganga sovereignty in Mysore. The lloysalas were there 
rising to power, and the Nolambas. who were I’allavas, having 
subjected the Mahavulis or lianas, whom the Chdlas finally 
absorbed, were forming the Xolumbavadi province of Mysore 
Following upon this period of general commotion and transi¬ 
tion, we find Kadambas ruling Hayal-nad (the W'ynaad from 
the tenth to the twelfth century, Manjarabiul in the eleventh 
century, llangal Tin Dharwar and Goa from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century, Lunkc (near Molakfdmuru, in the eleventh 
and twelfth century, Nagarakhanda the Shikarpur taluq) in 
tlte twelfth century', and the Ilanaviisi Twelve Thousand the 
Shimoga District) from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 

Inscriptions of the twelfth century give us different versions 
of their origin and genealogy’. Sk t 17, at Ilclg^mi, derives 
them from a person named Kadamba, who had four arms and 
an eye in his forehead, and who was bom trom a drop of 
sweat that fell from the forehead of Hara or Siva. From him 
were descended Mayuravarmma. Ravivarmma. Nrigavarmma, 
and Kfrttivarmma, in whose line arose Vikrama Tailapa or 
Tailama, whose son was Kfima-Deva, whose son was Malta, 
whose son was Soma, ruling the Banavasi country in 1118.' 

' An intcriptina <*f l Kit at Karpubri in lint llmyjl Ului) gi»r» tttus.li itwsc *10*11 

( 64 . x. MO 
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hlg 35* at Hwihar, derives the family from Mayfiravarmma. 
also called Mukkanna, who was bom to Kudra or laiva under 
a ktUumkrt tree. On account of the eye in his forehead, the 
Crown could not be bound there, as it would cover up the 
eye. The crown or diadem was therefore bound near his 
lenee. where it would show well. Growing up in the shade of 
the badutnba tree, his family became known as the Kadambas. 
In course of time Hartnina-lJeva was born in the line, 
wliosc son was Boppa-Deva, whose son was Soyi-I)cva or 
Soma, ruling in the Xiigarakhanda Seventy in about 1160. 
Sk 236, at Barulalikke, s*y< that a king Soma, when 1 'araAu* 
riima destroyed all the Kshattriyns, was saved by his guru 
Asvatthama or Isvaramsa. They went to the Kailisa moun¬ 
tain to worship I’arvnti, and there saw the king Nanda. who 
had been supplicating Siva for a long time for a son without 
result. Suddenly some kniittmhi 1 (lowers fell there, and on 
offering these the god appeared, granting Nanda the boon that 
he should base two sons railed Kadambas, at the same time 
introducing him to Isvaramsa. The two sons thus born were 
Kirttivarmma and Maylavnrmma To the latter was born 
Tayla, whose son was Santa, whose son was Malta. After 
many others, there was bom in his line Boppa, whose son uas 
Soma or Xigalanka-maJIa, ruling in Xiigarakhanda in 1174. 
Of these three accounts, which add little to our knowledge of 
the Kadambas, the first may be of some value. The other 
two were evidently invented for the purpose of glorifying 
Soma-Deva, and the last one to (latter the Kalachuiya king 
Kayamurari-Soma as well. But in the later stages they 
probably give the correct names of the kings who preceded. 

The Kadambas do not disappear from history till the rise 
of Vijayanagar in the fourteenth Century, and the founders of 
that empire may have been connected with them. Actually 
the last Kadamba inscription is Sa 52, the date of which is 
1307. The loyal line sprung from the simple Brahman student 
whose outraged feelings in so singular a manner transformed 
him into a Kshaltriya thus held the field for a thousand years. 



5 . GANGAS 

The Gangas ruled over the greater part of Mysore from 
the second to the eleventh century. Their grants have been 
found in all parts, from Coorg in the west to North Arcot and 

^ Tanjorc in the cast, and from the extreme south of the Mysore 

* State in the south to the Bcigaum District of Bombay in the 
north. To tile time uf Sivamara I (6So) these are mostly on 
copper plates, though a few, such as Mb 263 and ( m 50. arc 
on stone. From his time stone inscriptions arc the roost 
numerous- The Ganga territory was known as GangavSdi, a 
Ninety-six Thousand province, and the existing Gangadikiiras. 
who form the largest section of the agricultural population of 
Mysore, represent its former subjects, their name being a con¬ 
traction from Gangavadihnra. At the time of the foundation 
of the Ganga kingdom its chief city was Kuvalfila Kolarj. but 
the capital was removed in the third century to 1 alakud on 
the Kaveri. in the south-east of the Mysore District. I his 

4 remained the jtermanent capital, although the royal residence 

was 6xed at Mankunda (west of Channapatnaj in the seventh 
century, and at Manya-pura (Mange, north of Nclamangala 
in the eighth century. 

The name, Ganga. of the dynasty is not an ordinary one, 
and the only other occurrence of such a name in history is in 
the Greek and Roman accounts relating to the times ot Alex¬ 
ander tire Great and Scleucus. Chandra Gupta, and the 
Nnndas before him. arc described as ruling over the Prasii and 
tire Gangaridre. The latter, the people of the Ganges valley, 
are mentioned by Ptolemy; and the Latin authors Virgil, 

* Valerius Flaccus. and Curtius also make reference to them. 
Pliny writes of the Gangarid® Calinga*. or Gangas of Kalinga, 
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who, as he terms them gens ntnissnmi , were not so ancient. 
We know Irorn inscriptions that there was an important line 
of Ganga kings in Kalinga in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and Ganga kings continued there down to as late a period as 
the sixteenth century. But the Gangas in Mysore were the 
main line, as the Kalinga Gangas admit Both branches trace 
their name to the river Ganga or (ranges. 

Although Ganga inscriptions professing to be of the third 
century have been found, the earliest which contain a detailed 
account of the origin of the family are stone inscriptions of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the Nagar and Shimoga 
taluqs (the chief being Nr 35. Sh to. 4, 64). If any such of 
older date existed, which is not improbable, they have been 
lost or destroyed According to the above records — which 
were inscribed in the time of the great Chalukya king Vikra- 
maditya or Vikramanka, the son of a Ganga princess—the 
Gangas were of the Ik9hvaku and therefore Solar race. They 
were descended from Dhananjaya, whose son was Hari-ichandra, 
of whom the first two say Dadiga and M&dhava were the 
sons. The other two make them the sons of Padmaniibha 
descended from J-lariichandra, and interpose a number of steps. 
Thus Harischandra's son was B ha rata, whose wife was Vijaya- 
mahadevi. At the time of conception she bathed in the 
Ganga or Ganges to remove her languor, and the son born 
in consequence was named Gangadatta, whence his descendants 
were called the Gangas.' Alter a time there was VLshnugupta, 
who, by performing a certain sacrifice, pleased the god Indra 
and received from him an elephant. Vishnugupta had two 
sons, Bhagadatta and Srtdattn, between whom he divided his 
dominions. To Bhagadatta was given Kalinga, and he ruled 
as Kalinga Ganga. Sridatta Itad the ancestral kingdom, to¬ 
gether with the elephant, which thus became the Ganga crest. 
Later on there was I’riyabandhu, to whom the god Indra gave 

1 Tlir Kalinga Uam at (/A XUL zjy U iliai Tnrvjeni, thu »n <a Vnviti. I„in g 
wllliuui wu. (Jiaclatj aclf-raUafau and pufitillnl the rmr riangi, il.r bamwrr ,-.f 
Uxmm, hy wiiich tnamt he obtained a ton. the inKunqumLle liin,., t*, wlkne 
descetutaoH »rrt v.ctormck hi she wuild m the Oang.i line. 
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rive tokens, with a warning that they would disappear if the 
kings adopted any other faith. At length arose I’admanftbha, 
who by his penance obtained two sons. When, vomc time 
after, Mahipala, the ruler of Ujjayini, suddenly attacked him, 
demanding the five tokens, l'adman.ibha refused to surrender 
them ami prepared for war. But first sent them away, along 
with his two sons, to the South, accompanied by their sister 
and attendant Brahmans. At the time of their departure he 
gave his sons the names Dadiga and Madhava, and the history 
continues only in connection with them. Their line was the 
Ganga line— tml anvayo GaugaftvaptJt (Nr 35). 

When they arrived at Perur, which is still distinguished 
from other I’crurs as Ganga-I’cnlr (in Kadapa District), they 
met there the Jain acharya Simhanandi. He was interested 
in the story of the»e Ganga princes, and taking them by the 
hand, gave them instruction and training, and eventually pro¬ 
cured for them a kingdom. 1 

I his was obtained as a boon from the goddess 1’adinavati, 
who confirmed it with the gift of a sword. Madhava, who is 
said to have been but a boy at the time," seizing the sword 
with a shout, struck with it a stone pillar, which broke in two. 
So favourable as an omen, this feat is mentioned in nearly all 
the inscriptions that refer to him. What the pillar w as it is 
difficult to say, but one account describes it as an obstacle in 
the way of bis gaining the throne (SB 54), The kingdom 
thus founded was named Gangav 5 <Jf, a Ninety-six Thousand 
country. Its boundaries were—north, Marandalc not iden¬ 
tified) ; east, 1 onda-nad (the Madras country cast from 
Mysore): west, the ocean in the direction of Chern (Cochin 
and Travancorc) ; •outh, Kongu Coimbatore and Salem 

* **• '• u a C rfnI 1**» I'J WiafahGli. In liU with 

fl’x 'tmnfu mii, ikt (pm, .if sikatayansi ami f'SjymjiJula (/.I. xj . In 
j ***' ^uwuWudta, *h,. I,rl,^g, t.. lf,c «rw.il ccnturv 1 

,he ^ r -«. ii. 387 itie Gangs UyrsMy ol.ianwJ ».»« Innm 

Uk Brau Suultsnamli 1 ft. mitmtel* vnMbr 

In 35 ami J<. he is r|<*:iibe.l .. *-.,*#£* VmUnmtiy 

Utc m a Simhaxuiiuli nhfl iriAtlr ibe Gdn^i kingdom. 

1 A Unit bo} |dayui« si Mg Inj , 1 jjatw. </n»W///WWi«« Uh wrJ 
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Districts). Its chief city was Kuvalala 1 (Kolar), and its 
stronghold Xandagiri i Nandidioog) 

Tlje first king was Madhava. who was called Konguni- 
vannma,' a title used for ail the subsequent kings of the line, 
and they arc styled dharmma-mabadhtrajah or dharmma* 
maharaj.idhirajuh. They arc said to be of the Kanviiyana- 
gotra, and some records trace them back to Kanva. A line of 
Kama kings ruled immediately before the SatavAhanas. 
Kongunivarmma would naturally be brought into conflict with 
the Rinas, who were in power to the cast and north of Kolar 
He is accordingly said to have been cotnccrated to conquer 
the Bana-mandala. and to be a wild-fire in consuming the 
stubble of the forest called Bantt. Towards the west. Dadiga 
and Madhava arc said to have erected a (httttyalaya at Mandali 
near Shimoga, when on their way to subdue Konkana. The 
date 103 is given for Kongunivarmma in Nj l to. in which he 
is called the first Ganga, and is said to have made a grant then 
of Kudiyala (in the Nanjangud taluq), If reliable, the date 
must have been very early in his reign. The Tamil chronicle 
called Konzudfiit-riijiikkal gives 189 as a date in the first king's 
reign, and he is said to have reigned for fifty-one years. In 
either ease the rise of the Gangas falls in the second century. 

Me was succeeded by Kitiya Madhava, the son of Dadiga, 
bom in Kolala, who seems to have been not at all eager to 
fill a throne, as he is saiil to have assumed the honours of the 
kingdom only for the sake of the good government of his 
subjects. He was of a literary turn of mind, a touchstone for 
(testing) gold—the learned and poets, was proficient in the 
rituhiitra or science of politics, and wrote a treatise on the 
diithikii-sfitni or law of adoption 

Harivarmma. his son. next came to the throne, and he 
removed the capital to Taiekkfuj or Talakad Talavana-pura 
in Sanskrit), situated on the river K&verf in the south-east of 
the Mysore District. He is commonly described as having 

> fhu unit i|ijcu, lolft u Kt.viUU, vul then Kutila. 

* V common farm a Kutupuivaniitua. rod in ntc coet Kotiguliraniima, Km; 
guqtnrmn. i am! tvanginnarmnu. 
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employed elephants in war, and having gained great wealth by 
the use of the bow. Two grants of his time have been found. 
The first {IA. viii. 2 12), obtained in Tanjorc, gives his name 
in the Tamil form Arivarmma. It records a gift by him, in 
247, of the Orckodu village in the Maisu-n.lil Seventy (now 
Varakodu in the cast of Mysore taiuq ') under somewhat 
interesting circumstances. A Baudtlha disputant named 
Vadimadagajt-ndra fa rutting elephant as an orator) in the 
pride of his learning affixed to the main door of the palace at 
Talavann-pura a /•/i/ni' as a challenge) in which he asserted 
the claim that he was the foremost scholar in logic, grammar, 
and all other branches of knowledge.’ Whereupon a Brahman 
named Madhava-bhajta put his pretensions to the proof 
(before the Court ), and when the opponent speaker denied the 
existence of the soul, established its existence, and with the 
elephant-goad his speech forced him to crouch down (like a 
vanquished elephant). The king being pleased, gave the 
Brahman the title Yadibhasimlta (a lion to the elephant dis¬ 
putant) and with it the Orckodu village. Whatever objection 
may be taken to this inscription on palaeographical or other 
grounds, it must be confessed that the details related in it 
are singularly in keeping with its professed period. The other 
grant of this king is in the TagadOr plates Nj i 22) of the 
date 266. In this, a Gavunda or farmer who had made 
important captures in a battle at Ilcnjeru (now Hemavati, on 
the northern border of Sira taiuq) received as a reward the 
Appogal village. Yet another record may be mentioned. 
This is Mb 157, the Mudiyanur Bana plates of 338. On the 
back of the first plate i> an erased Gonga grant, which, as far 
as it is legible, goes down to the time of Harivarmma, but no 
fresh information regarding him is to be obtained from it. 

* tlanrha. on* of the U>un.J.iy village*. (till exhu. The UuuipUon* u V«a- 

liAJu up|K«r In Mr 461« 49, one of which u in Tamil X<»t to Varakiklu 1. ij» 
ancient r«U|;r of Vaiu^m for Uocn^uu, lha: <ec My «a>l 551 connected 

•nth » C luluVy.vr. Unuly of llw name of CVofigi. 

1 The palmyra leaf cnaitttmly toot for writing upon. 

* One i. remimU.l of Mmtln Luther uhxmc ^ U» .he <><*•' of ,bc church 

at \\ itttniwri;. 

r> 
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His son Vishnugopa next became king. He is said to have 
been devoted to the worship of gurus, cows, and Brahmans, and 
seems to have set aside the Jain faith for that of Narayana 
(Vishnu;, for the five tokens before mentioned now vanished. 
In one place ^DB 67) his mental energy’ is said to have been 
unimpaired to the end of life, implying that he lived to a 
great age. In kingly policy he was the equal of Bn'haspati, 
and in valour equal to £akra (ludra). 

His son, or grandson, Tadangala Madhava, followed.* 
Of him it is said (Dl) 68) that his two arms were grown 
stout and hard with athletic exercises, and that he had 
purchased his kingdom by his personal strength and valour. 
He favoured the worship of Tryambaka (Siva), and revived 
the donations for long-ceased festivals of the gods and 
Brahman endowments, being daily eager to extricate the ox 
of merit from the thick mire «>f the Kali-yuga in which it 
had sunk. He married the sister of the Kadamba king 
Krishnavarmma. and she, as above shown, must have been a 
daughter of the famous Kaku-.tha. There arc two grants of 
this reign. One (Sh 52 ; lA. vii. 172;. of apparently the date 
357, is on plates engraved in a curious jumble of alphabets, 5 
and records a grant of land to a Gavuda or farmer who forced 
his way into Henjeru (see above) and rescued Rajaraalla’s wife 
and guards. The other h Mr 73. of his 13th year, about 370. 
In this he makes a grant, on the advice of the acharya Vtra- 
deva. for the Arhad temple in the Tcrbbolal village of the 
Mudukottfir district. 1 he fragmentary stone inscription Mb 
263 also stops at this reign. 

The son born to Madhava by the Kadamba princess is 
known as Avinita. Several inscriptions state that he was 
crowned when an infant on his mother’s lap. He may 
therefore have been a posthumous son, and his father 
evidently had a very long reign. Avinita was brought up 

' Accenting to Sit 4 la- arts the w, of I’lithivICaup, who wma the **, ,rf 
Viih^iugu[a, ami hi» tat her carmen have come to (he Ihtotic. 

* Other uutoBvt* of |>lat» enpxirtl m a utnilat mixed huhioti are the Kalrnra 
«<anga inxnptiort* in /A. xtr. lo and El. tiL aju. 
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as a Jain, the learned Vijayakirtti being his preceptor (Mr 
72 . The king himself is described as being the first 
among the learned, of unstinted liberality, and devoted to 
protecting the South in the maintenance of castes and 
religious orders (DB 68). The grant of his first year (Mr 

72), which from DB 67 we can assign to 430, was made to 

two Arhad or Jain temples, one at Uranfir and the other at 
Perflr. In the latter ease the grant consisted of a fourth 
part of the kttrshapana ‘ levied as outside customs. In 

DB 67. which is of his 29th year, 459, a Briihman of 

Tippflr (in Dod-Ballapur taluq) was given a village called 
M£iQr (perhaps the one in Sidlaghatta taluq), with freedom 
from all the eighteen castes. This is an interesting allusion, 
as evidence of the antiquity of these /mat, composed of the 
agricultural, artisan, and trading classes, who form the Right- 
hand and I^ft-hand tactions. The king, it says, at this 
time held Brahmans as supreme, and was devoted to the 
worship of Hara (Siva). Still, in 466 he made a grant to 
a Jain, as recorded in the Mercara plates (Cg t). From 
DB 68 we arrive at 482 for the termination of his reign, 
and seeing that he was crowned at or soon after his birth] 
this is not allowing an unreasonable rime for him. 

Durwmita, his son, thus succeeded him in 482. His 
tutor is described (Tin 23) as -the divine who was the 
author of the SaMdvatdra, M that is, the celebrated Jain 
grammarian Pfijyapada, and he is said (Mi no) to have 
walked according to the example of his guru. He thereby 
acquired a taste for literature, and wrote a commentary on 
fifteen sargas of the A'ir.it.irjunlj.t, a Sanskrit poem by 
Bharav,. He is .Iso no doubt the Durvvinfta named in 
Nr.patung.is A ttvtrijiinuirgga as one of the distinguished 
eary annada authors. He married the daughter of 
Skandavarmma, the Raja of Punnad, who, as a royal 
princess, claimed the privilege of svtjumvara by choosing 

***’ ***** * ■«*«— «*. <*» 
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him for herself, though from her birth she had been intended 
by her father, on the advice of his own guru, for the son of 
another (DB 68). Punnad is of course the Punnata in 
the south-west of Mysore to which reference has been made 
before, in connection with the Jain migration under 
Bhadrabcihu. Many inscriptions state that Durwinita waged 
sanguinary wars for the possession of Andari, Alattur (in 
Coimbatore District), I'orularc (? in Chingleput District), 
Pennagarara (in Salem District), ami other places. He thus 
considerably extended the limits of the kingdom to the east 
and south. He sectns also to have annexed the whole of 
Panniid and Punnad (Tin 23). Another inscription (Nr 35) 
says that he captured Kaduvetti on the field of battle, and 
placed his own daughters son on the throne in Jayasimlia’s 
hereditary kingdom (that of the Pallavas). And this is 
confirmed by the interesting old Siragunda stone inscription 
(Cm 30), in which he is called Nirvvinita. Nr 33 indulges 
in puns on the Vinlta names, and says that these Icings were 
like avi-nftur (riders on the ram, that is, Agni or fire) to 
tire forest the army of axintta (wicked) hostile kings, and 
a-vinitar (unbending) in successful and severe battles,—such 
being their reputation in .nanl (the world). The Vinltcsvara 
temple mentioned in Ch 63 may have been a memorial of 
them. The first grant we have of this king’s time is Bn 141, 
of his 3rd year, 485, recording a donation to a Brahman 
named Vasasarmma. but the details arc missing. Then, after 
those relating to him above referred to, we have DB 68. of 
his 35th year, 517, making a grant at Bempur (Begur 
in the Bangalore taluq) to a Brahman named l^cvasannma, 
who was called Mahadeva. This inscription attributes to the 
king, as in the case of his father, the maintenance of the 
castes and religious orders which prevailed in the South. He 
appears to have favoured the religion of Vishnu. How much 
longer he ruled we do not know. 

But he was followed by his son Mushkara or Mokkara. of 
whom little is known. Savage kings arc said to have rubbed 
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against one another in paying homage at his feet. From the 
inscription published in I A xiv. 229. we learn that he married 
the daughter of the Sindhu Raja. The Mnkkara-vasati men¬ 
tioned in the LakshmCAvara inscription in Dharwar (/A. viL 
tor) must be a memorial of him, and points to an extension 
of the Ganga kingdom in that direction. From this time the 
State seems to have adhered to the Jain religion. 

Of Srlvikrama, son by the Sindhu princess, who came 
next, no particulars arc recorded, except that he was the 
abode of fourteen branches of learning, and well versed in the 
science of politics in all its branches. 

He ha«l two sons, who in turn succeeded to the throne. 
T he elder, Bhuvikmraa, was a great warrior, whose chest was 
marked with the -tears of wounds inflicted in battle by the 
tusks of elephants. He defeated the Pallava king (Narasimhn- 
potavarmma) in a great battle at Viianda. and is >aid to have 
captured the whole of the Pallava dominions. Some other 
details are given in Md 113 and Tm 23. On account of his 
successes in war he received the title Srivallabha, and in Sr 
160 is called Dugga. He made Mankunda (Channapatna 
taluq) the royal residence. From Md ti 3 we obtain the date 
670 for the end of his reign. 

His younger brother Sivamara followed, and ruled to at 
least j 13. The Ercganga of I A xiv. 229, who was governing 
the lore-nail Five Hundred, the Kongal-nftd Two Thousand, 
and the Male Iliousand, and who made a grant to Vinadi and 
Kesadf. the chief temple priests of Panckodupadi, may have 
been his son (though not so stated) who is unnamed in the 
genealogical lists. Sivamara was also known as Nava Kama, 
and as Sishta-priyah (beloved by the good), the name by 
which he describes and signs himself (Md 113), He is more¬ 
over styled Pfithivf Kongani. He had two Pallava princes in 
his charge (Md 1 1 3), perhaps as hostages, or as their guardian, 
which goes to confirm the account of his elder brother's 
conquests. They were the sons of the Pallava yuvaruja. who 
is not named, and arc called PallavSdhirajas. Beginning with 
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Xj 26 of thi\ reign, which records a grant in the Punnad Six 
Thousand, stone inscriptions become the general rule. 

It ttu during the sixth and seventh centuries, while the 
Gangas were thus engaged in conquests to the cast and south, 
that we hear of attacks on them in the north-west. The 
Kadamba king Mrigesavarmma claims {IA. vi. 24) to have 
overthrown (utiajf) the lofty (tunga) Gangas, which apparently 
indicates no more than some encroachment on their territory, 
as they were certainly not overthrown in the usual sense of 
that word. The more powerful Chalukyas, who were invading 
the South and subduer! the Kadambos in the sixth century, 
naturally came into contact with the Gangas. Thus Kirtti- 
vamunu, who reigned from 566 to 597, is said (IA. xix. 17) 
to have inflicted damage (avamardda) on them as well as on a 
number of other kings. And in about 608 the Ganga and 
A tup a kings (the latter belonging to South Kanara) arc said 
(EL vi. to.) to have felt the highest pleasure In attending on 
Pulikesi. In 694 they arc said < fjg 06 ) to have been, along 
with the other principal kings of tbr South, brought into his 
service by \ inayaditya. Hut In this passage the Alupas and 
Gangas arc distinguished by the epithet mania, which means 
ancient, of long standing, of original unmixed descent,-— unim- 
peachablc testimony to their having been long established in 
their kingdoms, and that their ancestry could be traced back 
for a considerable period. It also seems to show that they 
were entitled to special consideration. 

1 he Gangas may be said to have reached the height of 
prosperity during the long reign of Sripurusha, who came 
next, and in whose time the kingdom was called the Srt-nrjya 
or fortunate kingdom. He was the grandson of Si van..Ira, 
whose son is not named and had therefore probably died before 
hi-, father. This son may have been the prince Kreganga 
above noted, as the heir-apparent seems often to have been a 
governor of Kongal-nnd, along with other western provinces, 
brtpurusha's personal name was Muttarasa, and he is also 
called Prithivl-Kongani. His date is fixed by Mg 36 of -- 0 
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his 25th year, Gd 47 of 762. and Ng 85 of 776, his 
jotli year TN 1 is of his tst year, Kl 78 of his 

26th year, Mb 80 of his 42nd year. There are numerous 
other records of his time without dates. One has recently 
been found of his 7 th year. 

Il.itinOr seems to be called his town in TN 115, and his 
house wa3 apparently situated there. Perhaps to the time 
before he catnc to the throne Itclnng lit 86, in which he 
appears as ruling the Kcrckunda Three Hundred, and Bp 
13, in which he is ruling the Elenagar-nful Seventy, the 
Avam'a-n.’id Thirty, and the Ponkunda Twelve. The latter 
calls him Madhava Muttarasa, and speaks of the army 

marching against Mahiivali Banarasa. Mi 99 says that 
while Srlpurusha was ruling, the Rattas rose up against 
Gangavadi. But the chief military exploit of his reign was 
a crushing defeat of the Pallavas in a battle at Vilardc. 

Nr 35 says thut he slew the valiant Kaduvetti of Kanchl, 

captured the PaJIava state umbrella, and took away from him 
the title Pertmniinadi, which is always afterwards assumed 
by the Gangas, and is often used alone to designate them. 
He i» said to have written a work on elephants, called 
Gujt-J/fstm. He removed the royal residence to Manya- 
pura (Manne. Nclamangali taluq), and this was before 733. 

Tlie details of the grant in Mg 36, of his 25th year, 
point to the cast of the Bellary District as being within 
the limits of his kingdom northwards. Ng 85, of his 50th 
) car, shows him making a grunt for a Jain temple erected 
by Randiichchi, granddaughter of Pallavadhiriija and wife of 
1 arama Gula, the Nirggunda Kaja, whose father Dundu Is 
described as a confoundcr of the Bana family. In Kl 6, 
of Srlpurusha's 28th year, we have (his son) Sivamara 
ruling Kadambur. In Kd 145 we have his son Vijayaditya 
ruling Asandi-iiad. In Sp 65 we have his son Duggamara 
Ejeyappa ruling Kovalala-nad; in Mb 80, of the king's 
42nd year, the same prince was ruling the Kuvalala-n&J 
Three Hundred and the Ganga Six Thousand, while his 
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queen was ruling Agall; in Mb 255 he was ruling the 
same provinces, and the array was sent against Kampili (on 
the Tungabhadra in the north of the Bcllary District) ; in 
Sp 57, besides the above two provinces, he was ruling Panne- 
n;id, Rclattflr-nad, the Pulvaki-nad Thousand, the Mu~-n5d 
Sixty, and one or two others whose names are not clear. 

Srlpurusha’s son Sivamara Saigotta came to the throne in 
the latter part of the eighth century.' In his reign the 
prosperity of the Gangas underwent a reverse, and they 
became subject to calamities which threatened the extinction 
of the Ganga power altogether. These arose from the 
Rashtrakutas, who had recently, under their king Krishna 1, 
ousted the Western Chalukyas and established their own 
supremacy. Krishna’s son Dhora, also called Dhruva, 
Nirupama, and Dharavarsha, who had sujierscdcd his elder 
brother (owing to the latter’s addiction to pleasure and 
indifference to his royal duties, El. iv. 287;, seized and 
imprisoned the king of the Gangas, who arc expressly said 
(N 1 61 ; El. vi. 248) never to have been conquered by 
others. The motive for this harsh step may possibly have 
been that Dharavarsha, having determined to set aside his 
elder son Katnbha or btamhha in favour of a younger son 
Govinda,—whom he appointed yuvaraja or heir-apparent, and 
to ensure whose succession to tire throne he even offered to 
alalicatc, had it in his mind to compensate the former by 
giving him tire Ganga kingdom. But another account {EL 
iiL ,Q 4) state* that Ganga was one of the hostile kings 
whom Govinda brought into the country as an aid to himself. 
Hence the resentment against Ganga. In any ease, we find 
Knmbharasa in Hg 93 governing the Ninety-six Thousand 
(a common designation of the Ganga territory.) under his 
father. In SB 24, where he is called Rauavaloka Kntnbaiya 
tic is said to be ruling the kingdom of the world ; and in 802 
was still in power <NI 61). After him, in 812. when his 


I From Cl 8 it appeal* (hat riuggamim *ttemplet u, d, 
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younger brother Govinda I’rabhQtavarsha was on the throne, 
wc find (Gb 61 Chaki Kiija was chief ruler ( atihinija ) of the 
entire (a/esAu) G anga• mandala. This is the latest date wc 
have for the Kashtrakuu occupation. 

Govinda, either, as seems likely, on the death of his elder 
brother, or moved by reasons of compassion or policy, released 
Ganga from his * long and painful confinement." but owing to 
his hostility had again to confine him < El. v i. 249). During 
this period of release may have occurred the victorious attack 
he made at Mudugundiir (Mandya taluq) on the Vallabha for 
kashtrakuta) army encamped there, which may have been the 
cause of his being again consigned to prison. Eventually, 
however, Govinda not only reinstated him in his kingdom* 
but took part in his coronation, he and the 1 ’allav.t (or Ganga- 
I allava, king Nandivarmma binding the diadem on his brow 
with their own hands (Yd do, Nl 60*). The actual ceremony 
may perhaps not have been performed before. Kl 231 and 
(«d 54 show that Sivamara was ruling. According to lA. 
•vsiii. 309, his reign extended into that of the Kashtrakuta 
king AmOghavarsha, who came to the throne in 814. 
Sivamara Saigotta is there presented os his feudatory (the 
solitary instance in which the Gangas acknowledge an over¬ 
lord); the crowning is mentioned; and Sivam.lrn is said to be 
ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand up to Marandalc 
as his boundary (see above, p. 31). He erected a Jain temple 
in Kummadavada (now Kalbhiivi, in Hclgaum District). 

Of Sivamara himself, besides what is said in other places, 
a lengthy account is given in Nl do. He is said, here and 
in Kl 90. to have been brought into a world of mingled 
troubles, or placed in a world of endless calamities, like 
matted pair* of top-knots or twisted top-knots. Hut he 
seems to have been a learned and accomplished man, supporter 
(he fine arts, builder of an ornamental bridge .sec Md (I 3), 
esteemed as a poet, proficient in logic and philosophy, skilled 

II *** no doubt Njunhrummu', claim to l.uugi Ickoii which tot to tug being 
xuYHcii u> join in the pcHbnnantc of tin* impurtrot net of SlAlr. 
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in all matters connected with the stage and drama, and a 
special authority on the treatment of elephants and horses. 
J le wrote an important work on elephants, called Gajilsh^ikani . 
expounding his system (Nr 35). 

During his detention as a prisoner, his son Maroaimha 
claims to rcjwesent the Ganga rule. Sr 160 shows him a« 
the ^ uvariija. under the name Marasing-Ereyap[>a and with 
the title I alls a I rinctra. Two Pallors princes, father and son, 
obtained permission from him to make a grant Tile fatltcr’i. 
name was Koiliyarasa. and from Sb 10 it would seem that 
the Rashfrakuta king Govinda Prebhfltavarsha took KuJli 
into Ins service. Nl 60, dated in 797, ilcscribcs Maraalmha. 
though only Yuvariija, as ruling the entire (ak/uutja) Ganga- 
maiulala, and decorating all the feudatories. Hut lie must 
have died while his father was still in captivity. For Nj 
269 contains the important statement that Sivnmani gave 
charge of his kingdom to his own younger brother Vijayaditya, 
who. like Bharaia. knowing the earth ('or land) to he his 
cider brother, wife, refrained from enjoying her l as his own , 
Sivamara had a second son. who is called Pptlilvlpatf (or 
Pilduvlpati). He gave shelter to refugees from Amoghavarsha, 
ami defeated the I’amlya king Varaguna at Sri-l’urarnbiy-am 
.'near Kumbha kOmim *). But no more is heard of him so both 

he and Vijnyaditya probably died before SivamSra. For the 
latter was succeeded on the throne by Vijayaditya'a son, called 
Rajamalla (or Racliamalla) Satyav&kya, which arc titles borne 
by all the Ganga king, who came after. Rajamalla is said 
(Yd 60) to have rescued from the Rashtrakuta, hi* country 
which they had held too long, as Vishnu in the form of a’ 
Boar rescued the Earth from the infernal regions He thu 
established his independence; He also married Singap«M.V s 
granddaughter. Pallavadhinlja', daughter, the younger sister 
of Noliunbfulhiraja. But lie was not .suffered to remain un¬ 
molested For the inscription at El. vi. 25 |„f ormi t 

chict named Bank&a was ordered by Amoghavarsba to uproot 

* Stlfm .Uuoni/, ii. jSj. 
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the lofty forest of fig tree*—Gangavadi, difficult to be cut down. 
He accordingly captured Kcdala (Kaidala near Tumkur;, 
« hich was strongly fortified and defended. Having occupied 
that part of the country, Ite drove away the hostile lord of 
Talavana-pum (the Gang* king of TalnkadX He then sprang 
like a Iron across the Kaveri, and shook the dominion of him 
who was even able to shake the world (meaning the Ganga,V 
Hut at this point he was recalled by Ainfighavaraha on account 
of some rebellion at home, which looks like an excuse for his 
having been forerd to retire. But that he took Kaidata may 
be true, as 1 m y and M 84 show ti* a line of chiefs established 
there and at Sivaganga who claimed to be lords of Manyakheta. 
t!>c Rashfrakfifa capital. 

Rajamalla was succeeded by his son styled Nitimargga, a 
title also used by the subsequent kings of this line His real 
name was Ejeyangu, but he is mentioned as Raria Vikrnmayya 
m Yd 60. He gained a great victory (K| yo. Nj 269) over 
the Yallabha army at Rajarammlu, which is to the tiorth of 
the Kolar District. Besides this, he capture,! Banarasas 
Maharajara-nad (Mb 228). This is called iu Ct 30 the 
Marujavadi Seven Thousand, with VallOr as its capitaL It 
was chiefly in the Kadapa District Kl 79 shows that under 
Nitimurggji the I’allava king Nolambadhiriija was ruling die 
»anga Six Thousand, and sent against Bananua a chief named 
I ompalla, who was killed in a battle at MurggepSdJ. At the 
head of the Doddahumli stone (T.\ 9,) is a rude but interesting 
Iws-relief depicting XltimSrgga's death, the exact date of which 

oTo^T"/1;" HiS C,dMt S ° n Sal ^ a - P«~n«. 

One of the king's followers evinced his fidelity by being buried 
under him Nitinurgga’s younger sister Jfiyabbe was married 
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named Butugondra or BGtarasa was Yuvaraja in S70 (Nj 75 , 
and governing Kongal-nful and Pitnful. IlQtarosa is said 
(Nj 269 ) to have defeated Kajanija (which is a ChOla name), 
and in Hiriyur (Chitaldroog District) and other places was 
victorious over Mahcndra, the Pallava Nolatnba king. Five 
times he overcame in fight the Konga* (Tamil people of 
Coimbatore and Salem ,, who resisted his tying up elephants, 
and he captured many Iicrds .according to old custom. He 
married the daughter of the R.ishtrakuta king Amughavursha 1 . 

He must have died before his elder brother the king, as 
E regang a, his son by the Raslitrakuta princess, became Yuvariija 
(Sr 147* This prince his uncle Kajamalla Satyavakya 
associated with himself in the government, and crowned under 
the name of Ercyappa (Nj 269). The date of which act 
must haw been about 886, as Ag 70 makes Satyavakya's 
37th year corrcsjiond with Ereyappa's 2tst year, and the 
farmers tSth year was 887 (Cg 2). in Hg 103 Ercyappa 
appears governing Nugu-niid and Navale-nad. In Ms ya he 
is ruling the Kongal-nad Eight Thousand, and Hutuga's queen 
ruling Kurgal In Nj 130 ire have Permmadi (the supreme 
king), the Queen, and Ercyappa acting together. In other 
eases we have Perm mad« and Ercyappa acting together, as in 
* N j * 39 . which is of Satyavakya’s 22nd year. Perhaps the 
queen was now dead. In Satyavakya's 29th year we have 
mention of Ereyappa’s son (Kn 4.8;. 

Sh 96 shows Ercyappa reigning as supreme, and lldtuga 
under him governing the Mar^lali-nad. Bn 83 and Kn 52 
are also of his reign; Cp 48 may be, and Cp 161. which is 
dated in 913. Ercyappa Is often distinguished by a special 
set of epithets not used of any other kings of the Ganga line, 
at in Sr 134. Kr 38. Bn 83. He is called in some eases 
Nitimargga (II), as in Ag 26, 61, nnd in others Satyavakya. 
as in Cn 251. But being engaged in hostilities with Mahcndra, 
whom he eventually slew in battle, perhaps at Penjc.ru, he 
obtained the distinctive title Mahendrantaka From Md 13 
ol 895, Mi 52 of 897, Md 14 of 907, and Kd 6 it would 
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appear as if Mahcndra and his sou Ayyapa, both styled 
Nolambadhinija. exercised some authority in the Ganga 
kingdom. But Cm I2y describes an attack upon the latter. 
At about this period the Cholas having suddenly uprooted the 
Bunas, the Chola king Par.lntaka claims in 921 (S/A. ii. 3$-) 
to have conferred the Buna sovereignty on the Ganga prince 
Prithivfpati, grandson of the Prithivlpatl before mentioned, 
giving him the name Ilastiinalln (sec also f.I. j v . 22$). 

Ag 5 and 27 record the death of a king who in the 
former is called Rachamalla Permmilnadi, and in the latter 
NRitnirgga Permmanadi. but they seem to refer to the same 
person. The second says that his death was caused by 
hiccough, owing to phlegm sticking in his throat; and the 
first says that it occurred at Kombale. Both relate how 
certain men committed themselves to death in the fire through 
sorrow for his decease The wording makes the identification 
difficult, hut it seems probable that the king Satyavakyn 
Riichamalla II is intended in both, unless only the first refers 
to him and the second to Ereyappa, who is mentioned in the 
other in such a way as to exclude him. 

Ereyappa left two sons, Rachamalla atid Butuga. The 
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former appears in Ag 61 making H granl j n 92Q 
inai* vAi'««r ___ • m 



Md 41 informs os Hut Batugs, slow Kach.imnlla and look 
possession of .he whole. He was a close fejcnsl of thc 
K.ishtrakutu king Baddetra or .. 
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Butuga rendered him a threat service by slaying the Chola 
king at Takkolam (near Arkonam), and was rewarded with 
thr Banavase Twelve Thousand province (Md 41}, This was 
in 949 (El. viL 194). He may have been assisted in gaining 
his own throne by Kannara, who {El. iv. 249) claims to have 
planted in GangapAti, as in a garden, the pure tree Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree Rachyamalla. BQtuga 
ha3 the distinctive titles Nanniya Ganga ami Gangs Gangeya. 

Among other exploits, he is said (Nr 35) to have taken 
Chitrakuta by assault, and conquered the Seven Miilavas, the 
boundaries of winch he marked out with stones, and gave the 
country the name M a lava Ganga. 

His son by the RashtrakQta princess was Manila Deva, 
and a daughter, married to the son of Krishna ill, became 
the mother of Indra Raja, the last of the RA.shtrakGtaa. 

Mj 67 may be a memorial of her. If so, her name was 
Kundatia - Somidevi. But Butuga was succeeded on the 
Ganga throne by Marasimha. his son by another wife. Of 
him a long account Is contained in SB 38 of 973. He led 
an expedition against Gurjjara or Gujarat on behalf of 
Kannara or Akalavarsha HI (who had made extensive 
conquests in the South as far as Tanjorc, £/. iv. 380), fought 
against the Western Chalukya prince RAjaditya, put down u 
dangerous chief named Naraga (in the Chitaldroog District), 
and brought the Nolamba family to an end. On account of 
this last he has the special title Nolambakulantaka. He is 
also styled Guttiya Ganga and Pallava-malla. He made 
grants in the Dharwar District in 968 (I.t. viL tot, it3> 

He appears to have promoted the coronation of Indra Raja 
In an attempt to maintain the Rashtraku|a power. But this 
was .shattered by the ChMukyas beyond recovery in 973, and 
Indra Raja starved himself to death by the Jaiua rite of 
falUkhaxa at Sravana-Bcjgoja in 983 (SB 57). Marasimha 
had retired to Bankapura in 973 to end his days in religious 
exercises at the feet of Ajitasena, and died in .57 , .* 

kingdom in his reign extended as far as the great river, the 
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RAKKASA-GANCA 


Krishna, and included the Nolombavadi Thirty-two Thousand, 
the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Hanavasc Twelve 
Thousand, the Santaligc Thousand, and other provinces whose 
names are gone (£/. iv. 312). 

ULs son Rachamalla Satyavnkya (IV} then came to I lie 
throne.* There is an inscription of his time in Cg 4, dated 
in 97 7. In tliis his younger brother Kakkasa appears as 
governing a province on the bank of the Bcddore, here the 
Lakshmanttrtha. which is still called the Dodda-holc in Coorg. 
For some time past there seem to have been efforts to revive 
the influence of the Jain religion, of which the expiring 
Rashtrakiiu and Ganga dynasties were the principal main¬ 
stay. And under Rachamalla was erected at Sravana-Bclgola, 
by his minister and genera! Chamurula Raya,—who is said in 
TN 6y to have performed many works of merit in the land 
he governed, that remarkable Jain monument and object of 
worship, the colossal statue of Gomata. The date of its 
execution was about 983, and in daring conception and 
gigantic dimensions it is without a rival in India 


Kakkasa Ganga Rachamalla succeeded his elder brother, 
and we have a record of his reign in Sp 59. I., this a chief 

subordinate to him is ruling the Nolambavatfi Thirty-two 
Thousand. l-roni Sr 35 it would appear that Rakkasa 
adopted his younger brothers daughters and son. The latter 
was named Raja Vidyadhara, but may have died, as the king 
is represented as taking special interest in the daughters. 

The only later Ganga king of whom wc have certain 
knowledge is the Nltimirgga of Ch to. dated in 999 in 
which he makes a grant along with a Pallava princess, the 
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cider sister of Nolamba. It is jvossiblc that Cm 3, which is 
of live 6th year of a Nltimargga Ruchamalla, is of his time, as 
the date with a slight correction will work out, according to 
Dr, Kielhom, as cither 989 or 992. Then we have Md 78, 
in which a king called only Ganga Pcrmmatmdi is described 
as ruling Karnnata. There are discrepancies in the date, 
which probably corrcsjvonds with 996. He may be the Ganga 
Raja under whom Talakad was lost, a* SR 45, which relates 
how the Hoysala general Ganga Raja in 1116 recovered 
Talakad from the Chdlas, says he was a hundred times more 
fortunate than that former Ganga Raya. 

The Chftlas, who had been victorious over all the cast of 
the peninsula, taking possession of Kanchl, the capital of 
the I’allavas. and reducing to submission the Eastern 
Chalukyas, with whom were allied the Riishtrakutas and the 
Gangas, now penetrated to Mysore. Ht ill shows the 
Choia king RajarAja-Deva niling in the cast of the State in 
997. His son Rajendra-Chola captured Talakad by 1004, 
and the Ganga power, which had ruled Mysore for nine 
centuries, was brought to an end. 

But the Gangas do not UUapjvear from history. A 
Ganga princess was married to the Western Chalukya king 
Sdm&Jvara I (reigned 1042-1068), and became the mother 
of the kings SOm&vara II (reigned 1068-1076) and his 
celebrated brother Vikramanka (reigned 1076-1126).' Gangas 
were in authority in the Kolar District during the Chflla 
occupation, and were also trusted officers of the Hoysalas. It 
was a descendant of the Gangas, the 1 loysala general Ganga 
Raja, that recovered Talakad from the ChOlaa (Ml 31) in 
f n 6 under Vishnuvarddhana, who then drove the Cholaa out 
of Mysore. The last Ganga representative was the Ganga 
Raja of UmmattQr, who fortified himself on the island of 

> Ji U cumrai that n Ksn>&wU Uynaaty *u k) u(* orwi in <U»U|!« Nq*l, 
apyarCMtiy in M97. which f»ouraaW> >4 Gu>|p The founder, N&nyii- 

(petbap* ? Nanniya-tVcT-at, came fnim the South. He «n .ore redo i by 
lhuig»-Di*» anil fuui other*, the Usl of whom removed the capital to KMuniimta, 
the line enmo to »u end ( Ihj. /torn Xrfui, Uy Ur. G. H il titer). 
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Sivasamudram .it the K'tvcri Fall*, and assumed independence 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. lie was put down 
by the Vijayatmgar king, Krishna Raya, in t ; 11 (El. vii. 18;. 

The Kalinga Ganga kings of Orissa, another brunch of 
the Gangas, have a separate history, of which a summary may 
be seen in tire Bangalore volume. They date by an era called 
the years of the Gangeya family Gangrya-vamSa-satnvalsarti ;, 
the exact period of which has not been determined. They 
are also called the Gajaputi or elephant kings. They ruled 
from the sixth century to the middle of the sixteenth, when 
the country fell a prey to the Muhammadans. One inscription 
of theirs,of about 700, has been obtained in Mysore (Bn 14O;. 

1 he following is a table of the Gatiga kings of Mysore, 
with dates so far as known, taken entirely from inscriptions :— 
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GANGAS •) 

These annals of the Ganga kings of Mysore present a 
consistent and circumstantial account that goes far to disarm 
criticism, and they fill up what is otherwise a blank in an 
interesting and important F >eriod in the history of the south 
Comments casting doubt upon them have been directed 
mainly against minor details, that hardly affect the credibility 
of the chronicles as a whole. Records of so remote and 

a . 1>Cr,0d CO " Id scarcd >' ** expected to be free from 
all difficulties. But though they have been discovered in so 

many different parts of the country, and of such various dates 
covering several centuries, they agree in giving us a generally 
uniform narrative, the incidents of which arc corroborated by 
testimony from other sources, while the dates tally, and they 

are not discredited by anachronisms. This i, the best answer 
to all detraction. 

From one source, entitled to the hifc . he „ rejpcc , , an 
ohjcct.on has been raised that ihe reigns of ,he earlier kings 
out to an impossible average length for a direct sneer,. 
" «ut rt u> easy to imagine that some unimportant steps 

may have been omitted. as occur, in other known a,.1,. 

That dm .as actually the case appear, lrom Sh which 
inserts a I pthni-Ganga between Nos. „ and 5. T ha , ,h c 
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The principal opposition, however, from another source, is 
based upon the sweeping dictum that all the Ganga inscrip¬ 
tions on copper plates are spurious, and only those on stone 
genuine. Merely to state this is to expose the credulous 
nature of this paradoxical hypothesis. And it is disproved 
by the fact that the ancient Avani stone fragment (Mb 263) 
and Sirigunda stone (Cm 50) arc contemporary with and 
contain records similar to those on the early copper plates. 
At the same time they render it probable that others on atone 
of like nature formerly existed, as even the Lakshmcsvnra stone 
(/A. vii. 101) may bear witness. Those have been lost or 
destroyed, while the metal plates have survived because they 
were portable and indestructible and could be hidden. In 
view of the general consistency and veracity of the records, 
errors that may be detected here and there in style or 
orthography arc of trifling importance. And the serious 
allegation that they are condemned by the misuse of a more 
modern form of a certain letter in plates professing to be 
ancient has been proved to have no foundation. The per¬ 
sistent opponent of the Gangas here referred to has lately 
expressed (El. viil 55 his willingness, when he feels justified, 
to abandon his present views and cancel anything wrong that 
he has written against them, but not yet. The sooner the 
better is the only comment one can make The truth is bound 
to prevail, 


6 . PALLAVAS 

To revert to the earlier history'.— The Kadambas, as 
previously' stated, succeeded the Satavahanas in the west of 
Mysore, but the Pallavas were their successors throughout the 
Tclugu countries in the cast of the Dekhau, and l’allava 
inscriptions arc found as far south as Trichinopoty. These 
kings are first met with as the Pahlavas, who, with the Sakas 
and Yavanas, are said to have been destroyed {early in the 
second centuryj by G&tamiputra Sfitakarni (AS 117 iv. to8 . 
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A little later a Pa!lava named Suvisakha, the son of Kul.iipa, 
was minister to the Kshatrapa Rudraduman HI. viii, 49), 
Pahlava is a Prakrit form of PSrthava, meaning Parthian, here 
especially the Arsacidan Parthians. 

According to tradition, their progenitor, descended from 
SSiivihana who ruler! at Pratishtluna (Paitlian on the 
Godavari), was a Mukunti Pallava. who introduced Brahmans 
into the South in the third century. A principal scat of the 
Pallavas was \ engf between the Krishna and Godavari in 
the e;ist but K.inchl : Conjccvcram, near Madras was their 
chief capital. It was so in the third century when Mayiira- 
sartnma, the Kadamba student, went there (Sk 176), and both 
arc mentioned in tlic Samudra Gupta inscription of the fourth 
century. The Pallavas may have ousted the Mahavalis or 
lianas from the coast regions, and driven them eastwards 
inland. The ancient inscriptions now at MahSbalipur are 
Pallava. 

But the chief cnetnies of the Pallavas. to the eighth 
century, were the Chalukyas, who describe them as bv nature 
hostile, as il there were some radical cause of animosity 
between them. If the ChaJukyas, as their name suggests, 
were by origin Sclcukian, this would account for the enmity of 
Arsacidans. A series of continual wars ensued. In the sixth 
century the Chalukyas, after defeating the powers in the west, 
wrested V .itapi (BUdimi, in the Bijapur District) from the 
Pallavas, and made it their capital. Early in the seventh they 
captured Vengi, and established there the separate Eastern 
Chalukya 1 dynasty. The Pallavas now destroyed VStapi, but 
the Western Chalukyas, who had held it, before long re¬ 
covered their power, and in the eighth century, inflicting a 
severe defeat on the Pallavas, entered KSnehl in triumph, the 
city, however, being spared (K 1 63). The Gangas of Mysore 
hail also been attacking the Pallavas. They took some of 
their possessions in the sixth century, and completely con¬ 
quered them in the seventh and eighth, 

' After rill » pacuUm i|* turn* wllh tfo lm, K j. 
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But the Western Chatukyas, shortly after they had 
triumphed over the Pallavas in the middle of the eighth 
century, were themselves overcome by the RashtrakiUas, who 
retained the supremacy for two hundred years. They made 
the Pallava. king pay tribute, and imprisoned tlte Ganga king. 
Karly in the ninth century, however, they released and 
reinstated the latter, the Rashtrakuta and Pa Hava (or Ganga- 
Pallava) kings united perforralng his coronation. 

I he earliest mention of the I’allavas in the inscriptions of 
Mysore is in Sk I “6. which relates how the Kaduinba 
Maytiraiarmma went to their capital to study, felt himself 
insulted, became an outlaw for the purpose of revenge, and 
was eventually recognised by them as king over a Kadamha 
kingdom in the west. This was in the third century. l'hc 
Pallavas next appear in Dg 161, in which their king Nonak- 
kasa is said to have totally defeated the army of Krishtia- 
varmma, evidently the Kadamba king, probably in the fifth 
century. At the end of the same century the Gauga king 
Durvvlnita captured Kaduvetti' on the field of battle N.nra- 
simhapoUvarmma must have been the Pallava defeated l>y 
the Ganga king Bhuvikrnma in the seventh century, and 
Pallava princes were hi tlie custody of his successor Sivamara I 
(Md 113.1. In Kl 63 Nurasi mha pft ta varm ma is named as 
having erected certain of the temples in KiinchJ, and Nandi- 
jvitavannma as the Pallava who suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hand* of the Western Chalukya king Vikramldityn 
Saiyasrayu in about 733. The Pallava fiom whom the 
Ganga king Srtpuruslia in the eighth century took away the 
title of Pcrmmiinadi is called, as usual, Kaduvetti. Then we 
have (Yd 60. M 60;, in about 813. the Pallava king Nandi- 
vunnma, who took part (perhaps as being a Ganga-Pallava) 
in the coronation of the Ganga king Sivamara 11 . 

• Thu u 1 he f«nin-e» ifcdguOntt in Itucrijai*,* he th* f,lU« kiw |r 

wi*t* In U* lauiuiu/ Kbrty tugtn l„ V,ib Am* Hunui. The l-alUr*. ... 
*l.» c::llril KiiiUvu. 



7. NONAMBAS OR NOI.AMBAS 


With him the old main line of the Tallavas perhaps ended. 
But the succession was maintained by the Nonnmbas or 
Nojambas, who claim to be Pallovas, 1 and gave their name to 
the Nulambavadi or NonamhavSdi Thirty-two Thousand 
province, corres|>onding generally with the Chitaldroog 
District and adjacent j»rts north and cast of it The exist¬ 
ing Nonabas, a numerous and important section of agri¬ 
culturists in Mysore, represent its former subjects. 

The genealogy of the Nolambaa is given in the Hcraavati 
pilJar (Si 28). They arc Mated to be of the Isvara-vamia, 
and descended from Trinayana, through Pallava, the king of 
Kanebi. The first king named Is Mangala or Nojambadhir5ja, 
praised {unfa) by the Karnnatav His son was Simhapota, 
whose son was Charuponnera, whose son was Polalchdra 
Nojamba. whose son was Mahendra, whose son was Nanniga 
or Ayyapa-Deva, whose sons were Anniga (or Bira Nojamba) 
and Dillpa or Iriva Nojamba. 

Singapbta was subordinate to the Ganga king Sivamara 
Saigotta, and was sent by him against his younger brother 
Duggamara, who strove to set himself up as independent 
(Cl 8), The Kashjrakutas having imprisoned Sivamara and 
assumed the government of the Ganga territory, we find 
(Cl 33, 34) SingapCta’s son and grandson under their orders 
ruling the Nolambalige Thousand and other provinces. This 
ma> have been the nucleus of the Nojambavfuli province. 
On the restoration of the Gangas, thdr king Rajamalla 
Satyavikya I married Singapota's grand-daughter, Pallava- 
dhiniia’s daughter, the younger sister of No}amb5dhIraja, and 
gave his own daughter J 5 yabbc in marriage to Xojambadhiraja 
Polalchdra (Si 38). The latter appears in Kl 79 as ruling 
the Ganga Six Thousand under the Ganga king Nitimargga. 
Ills son by the Ganga princess was Mahendra or Bira 
Mahendra, who in Bp 64 is ruling the same province, under 

' A |.riocc* mmc .1 In Cl. 10 ii mill 10 be it* SoUroU-r**./. am) 
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the Gangas. In Sp 30 he appears as rilling in conjunction 
with two others over a territory up to the Kiru-tore or little 
river as its boundary. But Si 38 represents him as assuming 
independence in 878, while DB 3 says he was ruling as king, 
ami fighting with the Gangs king. Me was opposed by 
Butuga, the Ganga Yuvaraja, and finally slain by Butuga's 
son Ercyappa, who thence obtained the title Mahcmlrantaka. 
Mahendra's queen was a Kadamba princess, named Dfvalab- 
barasi or Dfvambike Mb 38 , and he is called Nnjambu- 
dhiraja and the Nojamba Nariiyana. CB 2(1 of about 880 
and Md 13 of 895 may refer to him, and show that the 
Nolambas had gained considerable |>owcr. 

Mahendra’s son was Ayyapa, and it is in connection with 
him that the Xolambavadi province is first mentioned. In 
Jl 29 of 920 he is said to be ruling the Nojamba vadi Thirty- 
two Thousand, with Anuayya (his son) as a governor under 
him. But as a rule all the Pallava Nojamba inscriptions, 
from Mahendra in Pg 4S of about 880 to Nanni Nojamba in 
Mb 122 of 969, represent the kings as ruling the kingdom of 
the world, that is as independent. Nojambavadi must have 
been the main portion of their kingdom, which seems from 
the inscriptions to have extended eastwards as far as the 
Srinivispur taluq. Sb 474 of 954 speaks of the time in the 
(near) past when the Thirty-two Thousand was under one king. 

For Ayyapa. who has the names Nannigu, Namtiga-iraya, 
Xolipayya, and Nojambadhiraja, we have the dates S97 in 
Mi 52, 918 in DB 9, 920 in Si 39. and 929 in Kd 6 . llis 
eldest son Anniga or Blra Nojamba, also called Annnyya and 
Ankayya, succeeded him. For the latter we have the date 
931 in Ct 43 and 44, in which he is described as being at 
peace, in the enjoyment of all the rights of sovereignty. 
Gd 4 states that Arati, a son of the Ganga prince Pilduvipati 
(Prithuvfpati II), was killed in battle when fighting in his army. 
Anniga was defeated by the Rashtrakupi king Krishna or 
Katmara III in 940 (£/. iv. 289; v. 191). His younger 
brother Dihpa or lrivn Nojamba next came to the throne. 
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He had also the name Nolapayya. Up 4 and K 1 198 show 
that he had the Vaidumbas under him, and Mb 12*5 that he 
had subjected the Mahavalis. For him there are the dates 
943 in Si 28, 948 in Si 35. 951 In Ct 49, 961 in Mb 126, 
and 966 in Kl 24;. 

In Mb 122 of 969 we are informed that Nanni Nojamba 
had assumed the crown. He was Irtva Nojamba’s son Hr 1 j. 
But the Ganga king Marasimhn, who ruled till 974. boasts of 
having destroyed the Nojamba family, whence he had the 
name Nojambakulantaka, and he was ruling, among other 
provinces, over the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand 
(/?/. iv. 332'- In Mb 84 of 974 we have a record of three 
Nojamba princes, who had escaped and were perhaps hiding, 
hearing with relief the news of his death. But the Nolambavadi 
Thirty-two Thousand continued In possession of the Gangas, as 
testified by Rakkasa Ganga's inscription Sj> 59) of about 985. 

Tire Fallava Nojamba line, however, was not extinguished, 
for the kings continue to appear for a long time after, under 
the ChOlas and Western Chalukyas. lit 47 informs us that 
when Nojambadhiraja was ruling, Chola fought with his army 
stationed at Bijayitnmangala (Bctmangaln, Bowringpet t.iluq 
and Nojambarasa was killed. But when he died, his son 
(?succeeded him), Ht III sliows that in 977 the Chfila 
king Rajaraja hat! gained a footing in that part of Mysore, 
and Ayyapa’s son Gannarasa was acting as governor under 
him. But a Nojambadhiriija ChSrayya continues as a I’allava 
king under the Chola king Rajaraia to 1010 (Mb 208, 
Ct l lS). He may be the one so named in Mb 84 as having 
escaped the general massacre of his family, and it may be his 
father who is there mentioned, and who is perhaps to be 
identified with the Nojamba rasa above stated to have been 
killed in battle, leaving his son to continue the line. 

But the Nojainbas seem to have gone over after this to the 
protection of the Western Chalukyas, who were at enmity 
with the Chdlas. For Mk 10 shows us a Jagadekamalla- 
• This indicate* the riiiccrion in which ilicy twired when driven horn Nolanrittvirii. 
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Nokmba-Pallava ruling the kingdom in 1022, with the scat 
of his government at Kampili (on the Tungabhadrf in the 
west of the Bcllaty District). Then Dg 71 shows us Uda- 
y.uiitya, cahcd the Xolamba-I'allava-Pcrmmanadi, 1 ruling in 
t035 under the same Chaiukya king Jayasingha Jagadekamalla. 

In Dg r?6 is JagadCkamaHa-lmmacli-Nojainha-Pallava-Pernt- 

inanadi. ruling the Kadainbalige Thousand and other provinces 

under the same king in 1037. Dg 124 shows a Trailokya- 

ntalk-Nanni-N'ojamba- I’allava-Pennmanadi niling Kacbmbalige 

in ;? 1042. TV introductory part is effaced, or it might 

have supplied some important details. He appears again in 

Dg 20 with extended authority in 1045. Jt ro shows » * 

Narasmga ruling the Kadainbalige Thousand and other 

provinces under the same king in 1054, with his son Choraya 

as a governor under him at Uchchangi. The Chaiukya king 

Traildkyamalla was Som&vam I or Ahavamalla, who ruled 

1040 to 1069. He married as one of his wives a Pallava 

princess, by whom he had his son Javasimha. who takes the 

titles \ ira-Xonamba (or Nojamba)-I’allava-PerminanadL Under 

his father he was governor of various provinces in 1048 and 

1054 HI 107, 119). The next king, SamWvara II. his 

elder half-brother by a Ganga mother, made him governor of 

the Nojaniba-Sindavadi province in to68 (Sk 136). Mk 28 

is a record of him in 1072, and Cd 82 of 1074. His other 

elder half-brother Vikramarka. also by the Ganga mother. 

on coming to the throne in 1076. made him Yuvaraja. 

and he won important conquests for the kingdom. In 

1080 he was ruling Banavasc and other large provinces 

for his brother (Sk 293). But eventually he rebelled against 

him, ami was defeated and imprisoned. 1 Wc know that 

another half-brother of his. named Vishnuvarddhana Vijaya- 

tlttva sec Ci IS', the son of an K astern Chaiukya princess 

1 TKr lillr I’rmitrurwli Ml taken tty the Conga* from (lu- I‘.Hunt on Uictt 
«ol.i*ctloti ul them In the eighth aumij. The ti.inga f*>*xr t-cmg n.tw <-rcnUro„, 
th*r I’tliava* nnumr- the ux of ti. 

• A umoo. msriipdon of hi. {Hr 14J h anlrdafM hi 444. an,I 1. ,h e „,«(el „„ # 

whidi ibe ffofc*tn| Janonwjay# grant. <Sk 45. SI, i8y, tle.1 *«« fiamnl 
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was ruling the Notainbavadi Thirty-two Thousand in 1064 
and 1066, with his scat of government at Kampili. He is 
described as about to sink into the vccuu of the Clmlas, 
but this was averted by Rajaraja and Choia - Ganga of 
the Kalinga Gangas. Then Si 9 shows us another Udayii- 
dilya ruling in 1072 over the NojambavlUli Thirty-two 
1 housami, and said to be extending the Pcnchcru kingdom on 
all sides. He was evidently under the Chiilas, as he has the 
sub-title Vira RHjcndra, as well at Vira-N'o|amba-Palin va- 
Permmanadi. Penchcm is Penieru for Henjeru , now called 
Hvmavati, situated on the northern border of Sira tiilucj. 
Apparently it was at this time the capital of Nolambavadi. 
The same UdmySditya appears in Gd 5 7 in (?j 1 109, and in 
place of bearing a ChOla title he Is there styled binder of 
Choia-maraja, But meanwhile the l'aiulyas of Uchchangi 
come into view as governors of the Xojambavadi province, 
Ci 33 shows Tribluivanamaila-Plndya ruling it in (?) 10S3, 
and he is described as defcatcr of the designs of Kajiga-Chola. 
^ '55 says he was the younger brother of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Nojamba-Pallava- Pennmanadi (Jayasimhn above). l)g 3 
shows that the seat of government had been moved to Bellur 
(Bettur near Davangcrc In 1124 Raya-Pam.lya \vas ruling 
the province from the same place ;Dg 2> But next year the 
capital was again at Uchchangi (Ci 61), where it remained, 
and he had a Pa I lava as a feudatory under him. Dg 4. Ci 
3N and 39, show \ ira-IMmlya ruling the province in 1 143 and 
1149. Hk 56 says that at the rise of Bijjana, the Kalachur>'a 
king (tit 11561. Palntta-Pandya was ruling Nojambavadi. 
L>g 113 mention-, a Pallavn king in about 1160. without 
giving any name. Cd 13 shows Vijaya-Pam.lya ruling 
Nolambavadi in 1184. But in Cd 23 we have a Pallava 
prince named Mnehi-Deva in 1205 as feudatory to the 
Hoysala king Ballnla II. His descent is given for three 
generations, and he was ruling in the Holatkere-niid (Cldtai- 
drong District) and adjacent parts. 


8. G A X G A- PA LLA V A S 


But while the Xonainbas or Nolambas thus continued to 
represent the old Pal lava dynasty, there was another bnutch of 
the Pallavas which had its origin in [perhaps the eighth century. 
This branch has been designated the Ganga- I'allavns. For 
Xandivurmma from whom they descended, a contemporary of 
the Chalukya king Vikramaditya (reigned 733*746), though a 
Fallava in name, was a Ganga by descent til. iv. 182). They 
would seem later to call themselves tlic Xripatunga-kula, from 
their K.uhtrakiita connection. Xripatungavanmna was a 
1 ‘nllava, the grandson of Dantivarmma and die son of 
Xandivarmma, but his mother wu Sankha, (laughter of the 
Kashtrakiita king Xp[>atunga-Amdghavarsha, after whom he 
was probably named. At the same time lie also claims to lie 
descended from Kongani, the ancestor of the Gangas. The 
territory of these Ganga-Fallavas lay in the cast of Mysore, in 
the North Arcot, Tanjorc, and Trichinopoly districts. Their 
inscriptions arc in Vatteluttu and archaic Tamil characters, and 
their names generally have the prefix Vijaya, or, in Tamil, 
Ko-visaiya. 

The kings of this line of whom records have been obtained 
are Narasimhavarmma (about 800). his son Nandivarmma 
about 820), and the latter's son* Nripatungavarmma or 
Nnpatungavikramavarmrna and Kampavannma. Also A para* 
jitavikramavannma. Iti Mysore we have two inscriptions of 
the time of these kings in the Muibugal talini (Mb 227, 211). 
One is of the 24th year of Xarasimhavikramavamuna, and the 
other of the 12th year of Uvaravannma As these contain 
references to Hauarasa and Mahi-ndra, they belong to about 880. 
Five centuries later we have representatives of perhaps the 
same family in the Chik-Ballapur taluq (CB 41, 14 , who 
describe themselves as of the Xripatunga-kula and have the 
Ganga title L.ord of Nandagiri :or Xandigiri). Vembi-Deva 
was ruling in 1267 and 1270 (Dv 79, CB 14). In 1283 he 
has the second name Nandi-Deva ; Dv 28). 
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The Chalukyas next claim our attention. They were in 
the ascendant throughout the north-west of Mysore, and the 
Bombay and Haidarabad Districts beyond, from the fifth to the 
eighth century, ami front the latter part of the tenth to that 
of the twelfth. Their first appearance south of the Narmada 
(Nerbudda; was in the fourth century, previous to which 
they profess to have had fifty-nine predecessors on the throne 
of Ayodhya, but of these nothing is known, not even their 
names. On their entering the Dekhan they overcame the 
Kiishtrakutas, but the Pallavas effectually opposed them, and 
the invader, Jayasimha or Vijayaditya, was slain His queen, 
being at the time pregnant, took refuge with a Br&hman, and 
gave birth to a son named Kajadtuhu, who eventually defeated 
the Pallavas, and then formed an alliance with them, confirmed 
by his marriage with a i'allava princess. In the sixth century, 
i'ulikesi, whose chief city was apparently Indukanta (supposed 
to be Ajantii or some neighbouring place . wrested Vatapl 
t'Kadami in the Hijapur Distiict) fiom the Pallavas ami made 
it his capita!. His son Klrttivaruuna subdued the MaUtyas 
(descendants of the ancient Mnuryas of Piitaliputra ruling in 
the Konkan, and the Kadainba% of Banav&si. Another son, 
Mangalesa. conquered the Kalachuryas. The Alupas or 
Aluvas, ruling in Tuluva or South Kanani, were also at the 
same time overcome, and the next king, Putikesi 11 . came 
into contact with the Garigas. In about O17 the Chalukyas 
separated into two branches, of which the Eastern Chalukyas * 
made Vengi (near Kllorc in the Godavari District;, taken from 
the Pallavas, and subsequently Kajainahemiri Kajamunclry , 
their capital, while the Western Chalukyas, with whom Mysore 
is chiefly concerned, continued to rule from Vatapi. and 
eventually from KalySna (in the Nizam’s Dominions, about 
too miles west by north of Haidarabad). 

> The Chalukyas were of the Sdina-vamsa or Lunar race. 

1 See note. |b y Above- 
til 
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They profess to be of the M.lnavya-gatni .uni HaritiptUr. : s, 
nourished by the Seven Mothers as were the Kadambas). 
The Varaha or Hoar was the emblem on their signet. The 
Western Chalukyas are styled the SatyaAraya-kula, from the 
name of the first king of that branch. The titles on their 
inscriptions arc nearly invariably — SamastabhuvaniiAray a, Sn- 
prithvi - vallabba, Maharajadhirfija, Para m£A vara, Parnma- 
bhattaraka. Satyisraya-kula-tilaka, ChSlukyabharana. 

Though these details appear very circumstantial, the origin 
of the Chaltikyas is far from clear.' The name Chalukyn, 
as I have pointed out, bears a suggestive resemblance to 
Setcukia, and the Pal lavas being of Parthian connection, a-> 
their name implies, we have a plausible explanation of the 
inveterate hatred between the two, and their prolonged 
struggles were thus but a sequel of the contests between 
Scleudd* and Arsaddse on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

1 l\e following is a tab!*- of the early (,’halukyas down to 
the rise to power of the Kashtrakutas. A full account of the 
Chalukyas down to i 123, including their rise, their eclipse by 
the Rashfrakutas, and their revival, is given in Dp 1. 


' Thr J r * re “*■* 1,1 ■»*»• 'nUmailou.l, .|irun C fruw tbe tnoiuuo- qr l u ih* 
|*ilni UAu/uht. M1 of Itiriji*. liana ,*r Dj 4 ,*. or, .coniine to 
another account, fioro lK<* Itlvation to the {oda pouzetl from hi* guttki uM&t, (ku/uJta 
'f**** 4 } ' 71 15 "' 1 Dr. Hocinto (/AT AS, for 1905, |». la) «)>: •• Dcspiie th«mietnpttj 
SOJUkril drnritloii of the gciiexlngUl-, I w-mtil unggr.t i(ut the name (Hiilukya) in 
n ° c B spm.knnc word 4t alt, but of fbicign (Gurjnra tt» ! I toilet origin." II- ilut 
it insy lie (Mn * Turk! <tuf, pOJap, a plundering laiU, a Ch.tiR.1 of 

< ^r T L 0 k~ Mr V * X Smi,h ' A/// J 8 *'“ Thru U - nor re. ,n lor Wimne 
'"** lhr QttteVyaa Ml NiUnlm wen connected nisi, she CMnda. ami «..l, iL- 
f'jitHjn lininu in be of »bklr (Ira rrrre a launch." 
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Jiy&kimtu 

Kijamiilia, Rauiui^a 

I fulckrM, I'ullkal (Ii, Satyaunsy*, Kaonvikninia, 550 


2 Kflttivatmma (I). lOtnapuiknuna. 

3 ** 


f" 


J. MangakSa, RanaviKrimu. 
597-608 


4- t'ofekat. t’lilikcu till, Soryj-juya, Kul'ja-ViJmuvnrHdliaaa, 615-033, 

' tdeil ‘ “ -- 




foumlctl Iltc I j vicrn Cliituk> a line 


Aiklyjvjir.nu.l 


ClianririiUlya, 
i|Utefi. Vijrtja ttuhiilcvi, 
655, 6jo 


5 . VikrnmiiUtya ilk 
Ranarasika, 655-6(0 

t. Vinaiiili:).!. Kajiiioya. 

i 

7 VtUySiiitra, Sh«iu- 

lihunn^tTAyi, 

**-7 53 

8 . VikrainaiUlya |tl). 
73374* 

o Kimivatruiua 111), 
74*757 


Jayasimha is said to have defeated and destroyed Indra, 
the son of Krishna, the Rashtrakuta or Ratta kin*;. He 
himself, however, was slain in an encounter with Trilochann 
Pallava. His queen, then pregnant, fled and took refuge with 
a Brahman named Vishnu Somayaji, in whose house she gave 
birth to Rajasimha. On growing up to man's estate he 
renewed the contest with the Pallavas, in which he was 
successful, and married a princess of that race. Pulikeii was 
the most powerful of the early kings, and j>crformed the horse 
sacrifice. Kirttivarmma subdued the Nalas, of whom we know 
no more, the Mauryas and the Kadamhas. Mangalcsa con- 
quered the island called Revati-dvipa. and the Matangas; 
also the Kalachurya king Buddha, son of Jsatikaragana, the 
spoils taken from whom he gave to the temple of Makutesvara 
near Badatni. He attempted to establish his own son in the 
succession, but Puiikesi. the elder son of Kirttivarmma, obtained 
the throne. Pulikesi's younger brother Vishnuvarddhana, 
surnamed Kubja, on the capture of Vengi from the Pallava*, 
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there founded the separate line of the Eastern Chalukyas. who 
remained in power in the Yengi and RajamahCtidri country 
till the eleventh century, when they were absorbed into the 
Chola family. 

The earliest Chalukya inscriptions in Mysore arc uf llte 
time of I’utik&i II or Satyasrava, the first of the Western 
Chalukya line, of about 640. Sh to is a fragment, containing 
only his name. But Gd 48 is on copper plates, recording a 
grant by ltim to Brahmans in the Konikal-vishaya. It begins 
with the mention of 1’olikow I, lurn.uncd Ranavikrama, who 
performed the horse sacrifice. It then passes to Siityasruya 
(Pulik&i 11 , the conqueror of Ilarsltavarddhana. The grant ^1 

was made when the king was at the Sangama-tlrtha, and on 
the application of his beloved daughter, called in his or her 
own language tvo-bhiishajta)' Ambera. Sa 79 is of the time 
of Vikramaditya, about 680. Then we have Sh t 54, of about 
685, when Vtnayaditya Rftjiisraya was ruling, and 1 ‘ogilli* 
Sendraka-maharaja was a governor under him over Nayar- 
khanda (the Shikarpur taluq . Dg 66, the I larihara plates, arc 
of 694, the 14th year of Vinayaditya, and so far contain 
information similar to that in Kl 63, but with fewer details. 

A grant was made in the Vaiuiviisi country to a Brahman 
while the king was in camp near Ilarishapura (Ilarihara., 

Then comes Sk 278, of about 700, in the reign of Vijayaditya 
SatySsrsya. 

But the most important of all is Kl 63, the Yokkaleri 
plates, dated in 757. They contain a variety of historical 
information of the highest value, and their publication by inc 
in 1879 first ojicncd the eyes of scholars to the true signifi¬ 
cance of the Pallavns, then scarcely known event by name. 

The plates begin with an account of the Chalukyas, and 
mention first I'olekCAj, who performed tlie horse sacrifice. Ilis 
son was Kirttivarmrna, who overcame the kings of Vatiavasi 
(die Kadambas) and others. His son Satyasrava defeated 
Harshavarddhana (king of Kanyakubja or Knnoj), the warlike 

•* 

* ti I* out cleat wtu' Ut>i;uai;c »► meant. 
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lord of all the north, and thus acquired the title of Paramcivara. 
His son Vikramaditya SatyaAraya subdued the Paudya Choi a 
Kerala Kalabhra' and other kings, and farced the king of 
Kiinchi (the Pallava), who had bowed to no other, to kiss his 
feet with his crown. Ills son Vinayaditya Satyasraya quelled 
the power of the three kingdoms of the South—Chula. Pandya. 
and Chera—and of the king of Kanchi. and levied tribute from 
the. rulers of Knvera, Panuika, Simbala (Ceylon), and other 
islands. He also, by churning all the kings of the north, 
acquired the pnli^Uwnja and all other signs of supreme power. 
His son Yijayaditya Satyasraya uprooted the enemies still left 
in the south, and fought for his father in the north, gaining, 
besides the fdlitHtvaju, the emblems of the GnngS and 
Yamuna. He was by some means taken prisoner, but escaped, 
and thus, averted the danger of anarchy in his own country. 
His sou was Vikramaditya Satyasraya, who resolved to uproot 
the Pallavas, by nature the enemies of his family. Marching 
with great speed Into the Tutidaka-viahayn (Tontja-mandala), 
he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Pallava king Nandipota- 
varmma, who fled, leaving to the conqueror hU special 
trumpet, drum, flag, and other trophies. Vikramaditya then 
entered Kanchi in triumph, but spared the city, relieved the 
destitute, and presented heaps of gold to the Raja similes vara 
and other temples which Narasimluputavnrmma had formerly 
erected. 1 He then burnt up Pandya Ch6la Kerala Kalabhra 
and other kings, and set up a pillar uf victory on the shore 
of the southern ocean. His son Kirttivarmma Satyasraya, 
when only 1 uvaraja, obtained permission to again attack 
the king of Kanchi. and forced him to take refuge in a 
hill fort, capturing his elephants, rubies and gold, which 
he delivered to his father. On succeeding to the throne he 

* The KsUlihra* sic nicutiuiierl |ir. I Ho Velvihmll u having pinr.1 

(UMeuion of tin I’irylya cminwy In *bout the term th cctiturv. They apt*at tu have 

Kama tan i.I/jY. .tr:k. AV/, 19081. 

* A wkh ID otil hwm|itu« in front of the Kijnsimhefran tempi* it Kindi I 

!*"* 10 **» ,Ltv ' !l K ’WlcU It. And hu queo. Lttamduilfri. 0 f the Hiftir* 

famtlv, had s temple huilt at ISiitiulkil in ci.uimeituwalk.jt of hit Itavinc three u nx% 
defeated the Pallavau ** 
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made a grant to Brahmans in the Panungal-vishaya (Hangal 
in Dharwnr;. 

But while thus triumphant in the south-east, the Chalukyas 
were overcome in the north-west by the original enemies whom 
they had subdued on first entering the Dekhan in the fourth 
century. These were the Rash^rnkutas, who retained the 
supremacy for 200 years, after which the Chalukyas once more 
recovered their power. 


to. rAshtrakOtas or rajtas 

The Rashtrakutas or Rattas may have existed in the 
Dekhan from vciy early times. They were perhaps connected 
with the Rajput RathCrs, and arc supposed to be represented 
by the modem Redd is.' Their territory is called Knttavadi, or, 
in Tamil, Irauapftdi, and was a Scvcn-and-a-half I-akh country*. 
Their capital, at first Mayurakhandl (Morkhapd in the Nasik 
District), was early in the ninth century established at Miinya- 
kheta (Mai kited in the NizSm's Dominions, about ninety 
miles west by* south of H aidant bad). The earliest decided 
mention of them describes Indra, the son of Krishna, as over¬ 
come by* the early Chaluky*a king Javasimha. Then we 
have a Govimla repulsed by Pulik&i I. But the connected 
table of kings is as follows:— 

1 The KSahriakCta (amity m in all likelihood lbr main Uanch of Ui« lace •>( 
Kahattriyas anted Kattluu wbo gave tbrit name to ihc country of Mahariuhtra, and 
*r»»t found in it cren m the than U \ii> ka the Mauiya. The lUditrakute* were the 
teat natiTc ralcn <d the coontiy. and were sometime* cclijeed by cnttrrpfuing prince* 
of foreign origin, mch a* the Sitarihanat and the Chalnkjat who rtlaldUheri them- 
aehre* hi the [>ckhan amt exctcbrd >ii|ecnic autereigmy, hut »or erect ttlirpilnl 
i Bhandaikar, £///>. 6a> 
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Dinlimnnma 

I 

Itulrj (I 
InlviniU (ll 
Karkka. Kaklta (l! 


Itull4 (II 

Domiilurga. 754 
Dantiratnimi, 
KludirJyaloka. 
Valramrglia 


KiUhca ( 1 ,, Kantian.. 
Aka bran ha. 
Sul> 1 ialui)»a 


3 - Gf.viriiia till. 
779. 7 

lVabhulavrolu. 

I'nuJIpavalftka 


4 . 1 Kirova, l)bjia. 
Xirvcfjmi, 
lMiuatanlia 


Kamblu, So* 5. G&vin.U dill, 794 S14 Indra, 
Siambba, I'mjtrnla, founded 

kanSvnlOlta I'ni.htilaroaha, Gujarat branch 

6. AmiVglmvunha <«. 

815877 

Nfi(«tunc». 

Aiiaya-nliavila 

7. Krnluia 11), 8^4-913 
Kannaia, 
jUUmMi 
Subhatimga 


Jagattunca 


S. In.li* (III), 415-917 
Nltyovardu 


,1 


ll. llarlilrj;*, Vadiliga. 957, 039 

Aml^havaiihaTlHl. 

Gallium lira 


la Gfiviurin (IV), 
018 933 

rahliCitavanha, 

SurjuinavAiilu 


9. Arooghiraiab* till 


ia Kriiluu 1 lilt. gj'HK'S 13 Khoqign. 9&S^7i 
Naruura, Irirft.Ksr.naia, Niivava/,iu 
AUlivtniu 

'*• 97 J -973 

•if- KakUaU, 

Amoghsrariha (IV) 

13- In.ln(lV), died 98a ****** 

These kings very commonly had the title Valla bha, taken 
from the Chalukyas. Iu its Prakrit form of Ballaha, which is 
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often use.! in their inscriptions in Mysore,' without any name, 
it furnisher the key by which to identify the powerful dynasty 
called Balharas by Arab traveller-' of the tenth century, and 
described by them as ruling from Mankir (Manyakheta). 

Indnt II is said to have married a Chalukya princess, but 
Dantidurga, who left no heir, and Krishna I. his uncle, who 
therefore came to the throne after him, were successful in 
overcoming the Chalukyas and establishing the supremacy of 
the Ruahtmkutas. The beautiful Kaililsa temple of Klura 
(Ellore) was probably erected by Krishna (see Gb 6i>. 

The earliest Kashtrakuta inscriptions in Mysore are (!l 33 
and 34 Theyarc of the time of Jagattunga i'rabhutavarsha 
Protapavaloka Srlvallaha, which titles denote a Govinda. And 
the fact that he is catlcd Akalavarsha's son shows that it was 
Govinda 11 . The Jain Hnrh'ttmfa , composed in 783, says 
that Vallahlta, the son of Krishna (Akiilavarsha), was then 
ruling over the South, and this was the same person. In the 
above Inscriptions be has the I’allava Nolambn king Singa- 
pota’s son and daughters as rulers under him. Singapota, 
we know from Cl 8, was contem|>orary with the Gattgu king 
Sivamaru Saigotta. The latter, having assisted Govinda, was 
seired and imprisoned by Govinda's younger brother Dhruva 
Nirupama, who had ousted his elder brother. The reason of 
this supersession is said in certain later grants to have been 
that Govinda was addicted to sensual pleasures, and so let the 
kingdom slip out of his hands. But the Paithan grant of 794 
(£ 7 . iii. 104 , nearer to his own time, says that he brought in 
even the hostile Malava and other kings to help him, who 
were joined by the Kancht, Ganga, and Vengi kings. Never¬ 
theless Dhruva defeated him, and drove these enemies away 
on the cast and north. He then took possession of the whole 
kingdom, M leaping over ” his elder brother. 

The Rashtrakfita invasion of Mysore nt the close of the 

• Thcti in-aiption* ate often on cruciform .lorn*. very aniuk | r , ap™=tr.rocc and 
.pate different frean «iy otl«iv The upper arm U deeply bevelled, and ollr 

etui toll* otl« of the tree l.cncnved a Ur*. pUqjh. a eWawfatic rymbol of 
nSi i(n-h>l<i! if rural headmen. 
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GOVINDA <5 & 

eighth century’ by Dhruvn Xiruj>ama profoundly disturbed the 
even tenor of the Ganga sovereignty, which had been 
maintained on the whole unimpaired for 600 years. The 
Gangas, it is expressly said, had never been conquered before. 
But now they suffered the ignominy of seeing their king 
(Sivamara) led away into captivity, and their country placed 
under the rule of a foreign hostile prince. A motive for this 
procedure on the part of the Rishtmkuta king has been 
*“gg«tcd above, but resentment at the Ganga having sided 
with his rival elder brother must have been a primary’ cause. 

We thus come to'Hg 93, in which we have Oh3r& varsha 
brivallabha as the supreme ruler, and Kambharasa ruling the 
Ninety-six Thousand, that is, Gangavadi, under him. This 
was Dhiir.i'.arsh.V» eldest son, and the first Kashtrakiita viceroy 
of Gangavadi, his claim to the Rashtrakiita throne having 
been set aside by his tathcr in favour of a younger son 
Govinda. Kumbhaiya appears again in SB 24, with the title 
Kanavaldka. XI 6t shows him as Saucha-K.unbha-Deva and 
Ranavaloka still in power, but now reconciled to his younger 
brother, who had assumed the crown of the whole kingdom. 

The Manne plates (XI fit) of 802 give an interesting 
account of the Rashtrakutas from Krishna 1 to Govinda III 
Dlidra or Nirtipama, besides imprisoning Ganga, hemmed in 
and levied a tribute of elephants from I’allava. drove Vatsa- 
R 5 ja, who had seized the Gauda kingdom, into the impassable 
desert of Manvar, and took away from him the state umlwcllas 
which had belonged to Gauda. He resolved to appoint his 
younger son Govinda as his successor, on account of his 
splendid form and superior abilities, thus depriving the elder 
son of his birthright. But when the father died and Govinda 
claimed the throne, the latter liad to contend with a con¬ 
federacy of twelve kings, headed, it would appear from other 
records, by Stainbha. the Kambha above mentioned, his elder 
brother who had been superseded. Kambha, however, eventu¬ 
ally submitted, and continued to rule the Ganga kingdom 
under his younger brother. His death may have been the 
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occasion that let! Gfivinda to release the Ganga king from 
“the burden of his cruel chains ami restore him to his own 
submissive country." Hut Ganga in his pride having shown a 
return of hostility, was swiftly seized and again confined. 
Eventually Gdvinda replaced him on the throne, binding the 
diadem on his brow with his own hands, in conjunction with 
the Pal taro (or Ganga-Pallava) king Nandi varrnma. 

Govinda’s exploits arc recounted — his driving away 
Gurjjara, and receiving the submission of Marasarvva in the 
Vindhya mountains. After passing the rainy season at 
Isribhavana, he came to the south and encamped on the 
Tungabhadra, when Pallava paid up in full the tribute due 
from him. The site of the camp, as we know from lA. xi. 
tr6, was at the Rarnesvara tlrtha. This is an island in the 
Tungabhadrii, a few miles north of the junction of the TungS 
and Bhadrii in the Shimoga District. Here the king had 
some sport with boars and confirmed a grant originally made 
by (the Western Chalukya king) Klrttivnrmma. 

Of the same king’s reign arc the Kadab plates (Gb 61) of 
812. In these the genealogy begins with Kakka, whose son 
was Inda, whose son was Vairatnegha. This unusual name 
for Dantidurga seems to be supported by an inscription in 
North Arcot. 1 His paternal uncle Akalavarsha, hi3 successor 
on the throne, is next mentioned, and the splendid temple he 
erected (the Kailasa at Ellorc), dedicated after his own name 
to Kanneivara. Next follow his sons Prabliutavarsha and 
Dharavarsha, and the latter’s son Prabhfltavarsha. who makes 
the grant from Mayiirakhanda for a temple at Manyapura. 
It is in this inscription that we meet with Ch&ki Raja as 
viceroy (the last) of the Ganga territory. 

Rajamalla Satyavakya I. the Ganga king who succeeded 
Sivamara II on the throne, made himself independent of the 
RashtrakOtas, rescuing from them his country’ “ which they had 
helJ too long " (Yd 60). But, as we have seen above, Ainogha- 
varsha attempted to recover it by sending a chief named 
' ASA Admit Report igoj- 4 . tee irtietc bjr V. Velskiy ya on Irrigation , H Scat* t„Jia. 
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Banker to uproot Gangavftdi. This project failed, and the 
Ganga king is described as able even to shake the world. 
Amoghavorsha also fought against the Ganga king Prithivipatf 
I. 1 he Ganga king Nltimargga I next signally defeated the 
Vailnbha (or Rashtrakuta) army at Kajaramadu (in the north 
of the Kolar District). But the RashtrakQtas continued to 
hold the Banavasc province, which they had taken over from 
the Western Chaiukyas. Its boundaries, however, did not 
extend eastwards beyond the Tungabhadrii. 

Amoghavarsha seems now to have adopted a different 
policy, and gave up his animosity in favour of alliances. For 
we find that his daughter Chandrobbalabbc was bestowed in 
marriage on Bfmiga the Ganga YuvarSja, while another 
daughter named SankhA was given to the Ganga-Pallava king 
Nantlivarmma. We also know from the statements in the 
Kavirnja trtdrgga that Amoghavarsha Nripatunga, who had a 
very prolonged reign of more titan sixty years, from 815 to 
877, came to entertain the highest admiration for tltc Kannada 
people and country, their language and literature. But later 
on, in 930 (Dg 119), the Kashlrakutas in the reign of Suvarnna- 
sar»ha GOvinda IVj were In possession of a province called 
the Kadamballgc Thousand, which was to the cast of the 
Tungabhadra and extended down to Ilolnlkcrc (Hk 23). As 
it was in 920 that we find the Nolambavacji province first 
mentioned as such (Jl t 9 ), Kadambalige may have been 
intended as a barrier between it and Banavasc. Somewhat 
later, in the reign of Akalavarsha Kannara III, we find the 
Kaslitrakfitas established near Devanhalli (Dv 43) and 
Magadi (Ma 75). These parts cart not have been gained by 
conquest, unless perhaps they were connected with Banker’s 
expedition (sec above;, or in some way with Kannara's defeat 
of the Noiamba Pallava king Anniga in 944. For there is no 
acknowledgment either now or at any time tliat the Gangas 
were subordinate to the RashtrakOtas.' Still less were they 

' Tbe linflc cptfcm u the Kalhkiiri ^ abpvei. bat the circumunncet 

at Stvunfo* • captivity ami revturetran tp the tluone hiimdeutly tteauni (or this 
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so at this period On the contrary, they were in intimate 
alliance, and rendering each other mutual assistance. The 
Ganga king aided Kannara ! 11 in gaining his throne, married 
his sister Revaka or Rcvakaniminadt, and slcn the ( hola king 
who was at war with hint,—while, on his part, Kannara helped 
Butuga to usuqt the Ganga throne from Rachamalla, and 
ceded to him the Banova se province, which was in addition to 
the districts north of it that formed the dowry of his bride. 
The tracts above in question may therefore have been occupied 
as points of communication with the cast, for the Kashtrakiita 
dominion under Kannara 111 extended into North Arcot and 
other parts in the South even to Tanjorc. 

But the Rashtrakuta power was waning to its close, and 
feeble rulers In rapid succession occupied the throne. The 
Ganga king Marasimha strove to prop it up and appears to 
have crowned Indra, who was his nephew, in the attempt to 
do so. But Kakka or Kakkala was defeated in 973, and 
probably slain, by the Western Chfilukya king Taila. who 
married his daughter Jakabbe. Marasimha died at Rank&pur 
in 974 at the feet of his Jain guru, and Indra, after vain 
efforts to recover his throne, took the Jain vow of salUkhana 
and starved himself to death a! Sravana-Bclgo|a in 982 (SB 
57), the last of his race. The Rash|rakOta rule had already 
been brought to an end by the Western Chalukyas, and the 
Gangas before long succumbed to the Chulas. Thus fell, 
nearly together, the two principal Jain states of the South. 


it. WESTERN CHALUKYAS 

The Western Chalukyas, after an eclipse of 200 years 
by the RAshtrakutas or Ratios, regained their ascendancy, 
as above stated, in 973. Of Taila, who restored their power, 
Sk t25 says: "The earth and the crown having fallen into 
the hands ol the Rattas, he drove the kings of the Ratta 
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kingdom before him, put them down and overwhelmed them, 
this millstone (gkaratta) to tlie Kattas, and took possession of 
the crown of the ChSlukya kingdom.” Hut Cd 2 5 of «>7 * • 
it can be relied on, represents Taila’s father \ ikramaditya as 
already an independent ruler. The inscriptions of the revived 
Western Chalukyas are mostly confined to the Shimoga District, 
where they continued to hold the Banavase and Kadambaligc 
provinces. A complete account of the whole line, from its 
origin down to Vikramaditva Tribhuvunamnlla in 1123. is 
given in Dg t. But the following is the table of the later 
Western Chalukyas:— 


1 laiUpa. N'Oimmsai T*iln. Vtiamuulb. ATM*??, 
m. JnWat.be, tli. of the Ki-lttraUGu king KaklaLi 

2 . Satyiitaya, lisvahcilrai;*, y;7-lcco, l>iwavMrnuu, 

m. Amtukt-Devi m. tUagala-Ucri 

\ 


J- 


a, ViLiauiailll] 


Vikrainn, ViLiamailllya. 
Tribhamnnn«IUi 
1009-lotS 


4 laj.nlmla, 
WiimalU, 


y. Viuiorai» . 1 ), TraJU'AjtmtaUa. AltanuaitUa, 1043-1068 


6,'tinnnn ill) 7. \ tUnmuitily-A. Jayanitntiu, VUliuuvin'trlfurin 

Uliuvuuaikamatla, \ ikranunka, I'crmmtiU. \Tta NoUmtn Vipv 3 iU()ii 

IO6S-1076 Trlt.huTMiiunaIU. 

1076-1126 


$. SGmetan (Hit, 'arvainii. !tti~i|i*t*nialtr>. 1126- It jS 


«>. Jacnrivkamaltn. tVimmi, 10. Tallaya, Nfummaili Taila, 

II}8-II3P rtailiMtyamalin. iiCouSi 

11. Soincirnni <I\ ), TitUiiiYaiuraalla, 
llfts-llfy 


Tailapa is described in Sk t2$ as eager for war with 
Chola and a terror to him. In Hs 50 is an inscription of 
997 ascribed to the beginning of the reign of Pampa-Devi, 
daughter of the Chalukya Permmanadi. But there is no 
further information about her. Possibly she was the daughter 
of SatyaJraya, said to have been married to the Pallava king 
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Iriva'NolamhSdhiraja. Satyasraya also had a son, Kunda- 
tnarasa or Kundaka-Kaja, who was viceroy and governor of 
Banavasc in 1012 (Sk 287), with the scat of his government 
at Bftlipura or Bclgami (Sk 125). He was still in the same 
position in 1025 (Sa 7). Jayasitnha Jagadekamalla, Satya- 
^raya’s younger brother, next came to the throne. He caused 
the lotus king Bhoja to shut up, and was a lion to the elephant 
Kajendra Chfila, In 1032 he was enjoying sports at Etagiri 
(Yatagiri in the Nizam’s Dominions). In 1036 he was at 
Pottaiakere (Sk 126), and made a grant to Vadi-Rudraguna or 
Lakullsvara-pandita for repairs to the temple of the Pancha 
Lmga at Raliigavc, which had been set up by the Pandavas 
when they came there after performing the Rajas Oya sacrifice. 
This Lakulttvara has been supposed to be the same as the 
founder of the Pasupata sect, whose career it had appeared 
began at Mclpadi in North Arcot in 1020 (SII iii. 27;. But 
Lakulisa, according to Si 28, must have lived nt an earlier 
period than 943. And it is now discovered that the original 
Lakulisa (whose name means Siva with the club) belongs to 
the first century*.' The king in 1039 "'as Ghattadakcre 
(Sk 153). In 1042 an agrahara was established at 
Andhasura, the place still so called near Anantapur. but first 
mentioned in connection with Jinadatta-Raya, who belongs 
to the eighth century. A glowing description is given in 
Sa 109 bis of the Santalige-nad, of which Andhasura was 
apparently the capital at that time. Such was Its fertility 
that hunger was unknown there. Meanwhile, in 1042 we 
have notices :Si 40, 37 * 25) of certain Chola chiefs connected 
with Irungfila-Dcva ruling under this king in the north of 
Sira taluq. 

Jayasimha's son Sflmesvara I next came to the throne, 
and is styled Trailokyamalla and Ahavatnalla. His governor 
of Banavasc in 1046, among other titles. Is called "guardian 
of Kollipakc, the door of the South." This place, which is 
frequently referred to as a chief seat of the Lingayit faith, 

‘ SetJOvRAS. xxli, 151 ; JR AS. for i W . p. 41* 
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has unfortunately not been identified. In 1046 ChSmunda- 
K.tyarasa was governor of Banavasc (Sk 160), and in the 
following year of other provinces as well, as far as the western 
ocean (Sk 151}. He erected the elegant monolith gmsdn- 
bheruuifa piil.tr at Belgami, surmounted by the image of 
Bherum.lcsvara in human form with double eagle’s head. He 
himself is called ganda-bhenttuia , and a blunmda pole, perhaps 
the length of the pillar, was established as a measure for land. 
In Sk 152 is the record of a man who thirteen years afterwards 
climbed to the top of the pillar and committed suicide by 
throwing himself down on to a row of spear-headed stakes. 
The king’s son by his Pallava wife apjxrars as governor 
under him in 1048 and 1054 (III toy. 119). An inscription 
of the latter year (Sk 118} says that the Chdla king valiantly* 
fell in a battle with him,a reference to the death of Kujadhiraja. 
Sb 325 says thAt Ahavamalla slew the warlike Chola. lit 
1051 the king visited Bandanikkc (Hk 65). In 1058 his 
son \ ikramadityn, who is given all the Ganga titles, was 
ruling in Ualligavc as viceroy over the Banavasc, Santaligc, 
and Xolambavadi provinces Sk 83). Two years later he was 
ruling Gangavadi (Sk 152, Dg 140}. In 1063 and 1065 
tlic king's son Vuhnuvarddharut Vijayaditya was ruling the 
Nolambavadi kingdom (Si 18. Dg 11 1 ), with the scat of his 
government at Kampill (Mk 29). Meanwhile, in 1062. the 
Santara kings were ruling in Pomburehcha. The king also 
had a notable master of the robes in Lakshma or Lakshmana, 
to whom he gave rank next to the royal princes, and entrusted 
him with the government of the Banavasc province (Sk 136). 
In 1068 the king came to a tragic end by drowning himself, 
when smitten with deadly fever, in the Tungabhadra at 
Kuruvafti (Sk 136) 

His eldest son Someivara II Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded 
to the thnjne. He was a Ganga on his mother's side, and 
had as minister the powerful Ganga prince Udayaditya. The 
latter was governor of the Gangavadi, Banavasc, and Santaligc 
provinces from 1070 (Sk 109 to 1075. and had the seat of 
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his government at Balligavc (Sk j 30}. The king himself 
made his chief residence At Bankapura (Sk 129, 128). Me 
was attacked at the beginning of his reign by the ChOla king 
Vtra Chula. who was put to flight He then formed three 
provinces, extending from coast tu coast, to protect himself 
against Chola invasions. These were Banavase, Noiamba- 
Sindavadi, and a territory beginning (it says) at Alampurs. 
This last may be a place to the south of the mouth of the 
Pilar river. The three were placed respectively in charge 
of tlic viceroys Lakshmana, Vikrama-Nolamb-t, and tire Ganga 
maiulaiika, perhaps IMnyaditya (Sk 1 36). 

His younger brother, the distinguished Vikramiditya or 
Vikramanka, also a Ganga on the mother's side, next came to 
the throne. He set aside the Saka era and established a new 
one. called the Chilukya Vikrama era, from the beginning of 
his rule, it is in this reign that rvc have the inscriptions 
giving un account of the origin and genealogy of the Gangas 
(Nr 35, Sh 64, 4, etc.). The king appointed as Yuvaraja his 
half-brother Jnyasingha, the son of a Pallava mother, and 
called Vira-Nolamba-Pallava (Sk 297). In 1074 tire latter 
has the epithet unNa-niiiim,tm ^Cd 82 s which may mean 
either that his elder brother placed no restraint upon him, 
or tlrat he had unbounded confidence in him. In 1080 
he was on the most affectionate terms with his brother (Sk 
-97 b He was ruling the Banavase anti other provinces, ail 
tlu: lands as far as the southern ocean, in 1079 and 1080 (Sk 
109, 293, 297). The last two contain a record of his 
exploits. The king was residing at Etagiri in 1077 and 1078 
(Sk 124. I35;, and his valour is extolled, especially in victory 
over Chula and Lala. From 1 106 the Pandyas of Uchchangi 
became the rulers under him of the Nolainbavadi and other 
provinces (Dg 139, HI 68). Tribhuvanamalla Pamlyu is 
said in Dg 155 of 1124 to be Vtra*Nolamba‘s younger 
brother. He may have been related by marriage. He had 
the seat of his government at Beltur (Bettur near Davangere), 
and he claims : Dg 139) to be the emperor’s right hand, and 
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(L>g 3 ) to h.ivc made imjK»rtam conquest* for him. Tlte 
Hoy sal as were in power in Gangavadi, but in SB 45 and 59 
a spirited account is given of a night attack made on 
Vikrama’s army by the Hoy sal a general Ganga Raja, at 
Kannegafa, and the Hovsatas soon assumed independence. 
SSntalige was being governed by the Samaras, and feudatory 
ChQla chiefs ruled the territory on the north-east (C! 43 . 

Vikrama’s son SOmesvora III Bhulokamalla was the 
next ruler, and was called Sarvajna, or all-wise, by other 
kings. In 1129 he came on an expedition to the South and 
. encamped at Hulluni-tlrtha. Banavaw in his time was ruled 

by Kadambas (Sb 141). while the I’iindyas continued to 
govern Nolambavadi. and Chola kings—Irungfila ami others— 
the parts in the north-cast 

JagadOkamalla is said (Ci 277) to have slain the generals 
of tlte hostile Chola and Gurjjara kings, and captured their 
wealth and troops of horse. Of the same reign is Pg 43. in 
which we have Irungola’s son ruling in the Mcnicru city. The 
latter (in Si 23) makes a grant there in the Nonambesvara 
temple, which, it is interesting to note, is called the great 
ghatika-sthAna of the city. The exact signification of this 
term is not known, but here it seems to indicate the chief 
place of assembly for Brahmans. The word occurs in the 
• Talgunda inscription (Sk 176), as well as in Cn 178 and 

Sk 197.' 

Under Nurmmndi Taila or Trailokyaraallu, the Chalukya 
dynasty, which had reached its zenith with Vikramanka, began 
rapidly to decline. A powerful noble named Bijjala, of the 
Kalachuryn family, had been appointed as general and 
minister, and the influence thereby obtained he turned against 
his sovereign and expelled him from the throne. This event 
occurred in 1156. The Chalukya king retired south and 
maintained himself in the Banavasc country, The religious 
leuds which raged at Kalyana in connection with the establish- 

\ 

' See Or. Kl/lWn • »ni.-|e on Ihc »u>’jcct {Cn'ftfNgm th.it,n fot ipoc. Urft 
J". UMl fout-ooie to p. 8 of tntnoL EC. \\J, xh. 
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ment of the new Lingayit creed kept the hands of the 
Kalachuryas fully occupied. The Chalukya influence, there¬ 
fore, was not extinguished, and Somesvara, the last of his 
race, succeeded to the fallen fortunes of his house in 1162. 
He seems to have had his residence at Annigerl in Dharwor, 
and on the extinction of the Kalachuryas in 1183 an 
attempt was made to recover the Chalukya power, but in vain. 
What ultimately became of him docs not appear. The latest 
record of him is HI 46, dated in 1189. The Hoysalas of 
Dftrasamudra from the south, and the Seunas or Yadavas of 
DSvagtri from the north, had now closed in upon the disputed 
dominions, anil the great and powerful Chalukya name dis¬ 
appears from history as that of a dominant race. But certain 
descendants of the line appear to have ruled in some parts of 
the Konkan till the middle of the thirteenth century. 


12. KALACHURYAS 

The Kalachuryas or Kalabhuryas were one of the lines of 
kings subdued by the Chalukyas on their first arrival in the 
south. They were apparently connected with the Haihayas 
in descent- The founder of the line was named Krishna, 
said to have been bam of a Brahmani girl by Siva. In the 
guise of a barber, he slew in Kalanjara an evil spirit of a king 
who was a cannibal, and took possession of the Nine-lakh 
country of pahala (Chedi or Bandelkhand). A Chcdi or 
Kalachuri era. dating from A.D. 248,' is used in their inscrip¬ 
tions in the north, and is evidence of the antiquity of the 
family. Their inscriptions in Mysore, some seventy in number, 
arc principally confined to Belgium in Shikarpur taluq, 
Harihar in Davangcre taluq, and some places in Sorab taluq. 
Among their titles are: Lord of the city of Kiilanjara (in 
Bandelkhand), having the flag of a golden bull, Sanivara- 
siddhi, Giridurgamalla. : 

1 At determined by D». Ktelhoin ,A"/. ir. 129 
* The Ism two ■woe adopted by Vlra tUllaia of the lliytal.i tine. 


The genealogy of the family is given as follows in Dg 42. 
After many kings had ruled in succession to Krishna, the 
founder, there arose the celebrated Kannama-Dcva. He had 
two sons, Bijjaia and Raja, of whom the former came to the 
throne. On the other hand, Rija had four sons—Ammugi, 
Sankhnvarmma, Kannnru. and Jogama. The first and last 
of these occupied the throne in succession. Then followed 
JOgama’s son Perm mad i, whose son was Biijala-Dcva. He 
made the whole earth his own, even as Agastya swallowed up 
the ocean. Another account 'Sk 256) says the Kaluchurya 
line gave light to the world through Soma ; through Petunia 
it became spotless; through Gorvappa it was distinguished 
for enjoyment; through Vajra it acquired might of arm ; 
king Yoga gave it stability; and through king Bijjaia it 
gained power. 

Hijjalw was a Jain by religion. Though he had usurped 
the throne, he did not assume the royal titles till six years 
afterwards, in 1162. A minister named Rfcha claims 
(Sk 197) to have obtained the empire for him and his 
successors. He then marched to the south, whither the 
Chilukva prince had retired, and proclaimed himself supreme. 
During his reign Basava, the son of an Aradhya, came to 
settle in Kalya na, where he became the son-in-law of the 
chief minister. He had a very' beautiful sister named 
Padmavati, whom Bijjala, having seen, became enamoured of 
and married. Basava was thus in course of time appointed 
chief minister and general. The Raja gave himself up to the 
charms of his beautiful bride and left all power in the hands 
of Basava, who employed the opportunity thus afforded him 
to strengthen his own influence, displacing the old officers of 
State and putting in adherents of his own, while at the same 
time he sedulously cultivated the favour of the king. By 
these means, and the promulgation of the new IJngayit faith, 
lie increased rapidly in power. At length Bijjala’s fears were 
aroused, and he made an attempt to scire Basava; but the 
latter escaped, and afterwards dispersed the party sent in 
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pursuit. His Adherents flocked to him. and Bijjala, advancing 
in person to quell the insurrection, was defeated and compelled 
to reinstate the minister in all his dignities. Basava not only 
resumed his former power and authority, but formed a plot 
against the life of the king, probably in the hope of becoming 
supreme in the State as regent during the minority of his 
nephew, the son of Bijjala and I'admiriatl. Accounts differ 
as to the mode in which the king was killed. According to 
the Jain version, he was poisoned on the banks of the Bhitna 
when returning from a successful expedition against the 
Silahara chief of Kolhapur; while the Lingayits state that he 
was assassinated by three of Basava's followers. 

Rayamurari Sovi, the son of Bijjala, resolved to avenge 
his father's death, and Basava tied to Ulive or Yrishahhapura 
on the Malabar coast. Thither the king pursued him and 
laid siege to the place. It was reduced to extremities, and 
Basava in despair threw himself into a well and was drowned. 
But according to the Lingayits he disappeared into the linga 
at Sangamesvara, at the junction of the Malprahha and 
Krishna. 

The remaining three kings of this line were brothers of 
Sdvi, and during this ]>eriod the last Chalukyu regained a 
certain portion of his kingdom. But the territories of both 
towards the south were absorbed into the dominions of the 
Hoysalas, who liad by this time risen to power in Mysore 
The following is a table of this short-lived but eventful 
Kalachurya 1 dynasty :— 

S. IfijjaU, UijUna, Niwwkrantt#, TriUturanamalU, 1150-1167 

i Rivunui&r! SAri. t. Sankama, 4. Aluvamalh, 5. Siagimia, 

*Umc-.vara. N’LaankaroaUa, Apr.i’imaHfl. 1183 

IBiuransiVuruIU, 1176-tlXl 1181-11X3 

1167-1176 

The first appearance of Bijjala in our inscriptions is in 
1156 (Sk 104. 108). In these, which acknowledge the 


1 The name also appean in the form Ksl.uuiry* (Sb 131, 3077. 
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Chalukya supremacy, Bijjala is styled a maha-maudalesvara, 
but in tl>c first lie is significantly said to be ruling all the 
countries. From 1 I 58, described as his and year ySb 255), 
he is entitled bhujabala-chakravariti 1 or mighty emperor, and 
invested with a number of epithets (Sk 18). In the next 
year, t 159, the dominion appears as his (own) victorious 
kingdom fSk 123). On the other hand. Sb 328 of the same 
year begins with a genealogy of the ChiUukyas down to 
Nurmmadi Taila, and merely adds “ at that time" was 
Bijjala king (ki/idutfiUa). Sk 102 of 1162 relates how lie 
came to subdue the southern region and cucamj>cd at Balligavc. 
'Hie next year he is said (Sk 24 2} to have extended his 
territory to the shore of the ocean, while Sk 123 says he 
subdued from the ocean in the south to the Chalukya capital 
in the north. In 1164 and 1165 raids by the Hoysalas arc 
mentioned (Dg 42, Sb 372 In It68 Bijjala has all the 
Chalukya supreme titles (Sk 92). Sk 197 says that the 
king of Sirnhala carried his tray, the Nepal a king was his 
perfumer, Kerala was his betel-bearer, Gurjjara was his artificer, 
Turushka was his groom, Lala was his valet, Pandya was his 
crutch, and Kalinga the attendant on his e!epliant. : 

He was succeeded by liis son Somes vara or Rayamurari 
Sovi-Deva, who is said (Sb 389) to have exacted tribute from 
L 51 a t Chdla, and Gurijara, Kadnmba kings had for some 
time at this period been governors of the Banavasc province, 
and of interest is the statement in Sb 345 of 1171 that 
SoVi-DGva, the Kadamba governor in that year, had put the 
Changalva king* into chains, as he had vowed. Sb 139 of 
1173 shows how the despatch of a military force was needed 
to collect the fixed land rent. 

Sankama-Deva, a younger brother, next came to the 

1 This title was alto taken by the Uoysaluv 

* Crtutn in-r>iy.tKrti« (III 50, Sk t <yj, m,i tnlnutacc IlijjaU'i younger brother 
Mailiigi D£s>a ami hi* too Kali-bmra or Kandarn. rad a Maiiugi-Dfra, younger 
brother i|*ulnlil>- cousin) oj Kiyatnurin Start Dita, as if they had ut cm the thiooc. 
Ttay may pcrhi|» hate been associated In the jforrrtntwni. 

* Fot Ibe Clumgilva Lings. tee section under that head below. 
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throne. Of him it is saul (Sk 96) that twice five heralds 
were continually heard proclaiming in his court how Gaula 
had sent (as tribute) elephants ; Turushka, horses ; the Simlula 
king, pearls ; Chola, white cloths ; Magadlui, musk ; the Malaya 
king, sandal; and the Lala king, young girls. In this year, 

I 179, Sankaina paid a visit to Balligraine, accompanied by 
the chief officers of his court, and being greatly impressed with 
the munificence and charities of the Kedaresvura temple, and 
with the erudition of its high priest, the r 5 ja-guru Vamasakti, 
made a grant for it 

Ahavamalla, another brother, succeeded, but may have 
been associated in the government with Sankaina for some 
time before. Sk 1 19 says he was a lion to the elephant 
Gaula, a net for the shoal of fish the Cholika army, a south 
wind to the rain-cloud the Andhra king, and a continual 
thunderbolt to the royal swan the Malava king. The latest 
date we have for him, 1183, is described as his 4th year or 
his 8th year (Sk 245. « 5 £>> With him the Kalachuryas 
came to an end. though there is no record of how this happened. 
But a chief named Brahma or Bomma is credited ( IA . ii. 299J 
with destroying the Kalachuryas and restoring the ChMukyas. 
He was eventually defeated by the Hoysala king Ballala. 


13. CHOLAS 

While, after the overthrow of the R§shtrakutas in 973. 
the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachuryas in succession 
dominated the north-west of the Mysore country for 210 
years to 1183,—after the overthrow of the Gangas by 1004/ 
the Cholas dominated the south and east of the country for 
112 vears to 1 116. The Cholas* were one of the oldest 
roya] lines known in the south of tndia, being mentioned in 

. * The ——’ an* of the event a not known, but the esiliest mention l have mol 

with of the conquest of Gatiguviai is in the 19th year of Kii.tijn (Mb t-JJi. 

* The n»mc u wtitlcn in Tsrail u ot So»»; lu Ksma.U itlsChdl*; icJ In 
Te'itqjs sjifmue o CK-Ji (ful the Eastern CUiliikja kings! 
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the edicts of Asoka in the third century ac They were 
Tamil, and their original capital was at Orciyur (now known 
as VVarriorc), near Trichinopoly. Hut the later capital, which 
is the one principal!)' identified with them, was Tanjore. 

Of their early history little or nothing has been recovered, 
but a few details for the first and second centuries appear in a 
recent publication. 1 It is not till the tenth century that any¬ 
thing definite is known about them, and even then their practice 
of dating inscriptions only in the regnal year of the king afforded 
no basis for framing the chronology of the line; while the names 
adopted by many of the kings were themselves misleading, being 
mere royal titles. The first actual date which gave a clue was in 
a Ganga inscription of 950 in Mysore (Md 41 j. This contained 
the statement that the Ganga king Butuga, who was aiding 
the Rashfrakuta king Kannara or Krishna 111 in his war 
against the Cholas, slew the Chola king Rajaditya at Takkolam 
(near Arkonatn), thus bringing the war to a close. Chola 
inscriptions dated in the t?aka era were also found in other 
parts of Mysore, and eventually in the Madras country too. 
A chronology of the Cholas from the tenth century, when they 
first came into prominence, has thus been constructed, the 
calculations being made by Dr. Kicihom (sec El. viii. 
App. ii. 21), and it would seem that contact with the Gangas 
and other powers to the north first led them to adopt the 
£aka era in dating their inscriptions.* After the twelfth 
century' the Cholas ceased to be formidable. 

The following is a table of the Chola kings thus deduced. 
They had the titles Parakesartvartntna and Rajakesarivarmma 
alternately, beginning with the first:— 

* See note t, p. 19 aluvc. 

• Unlike I how of otbci royal Imr». lb« ChSla invcrijitirres, instead of t^g 

•epanrl* dal* of ttons np at the tile of ■ gram, ore mostly inscribed on Ihe 
baarrnml 1,1,1 ou!cl of temple*, in long single {fair* that go right round lire 

building. The earlier ones in Itywie ate generally in Kannada, but the majority 
are In Tamil, ami Ihcre are eren mar in the Tamil language hut in Kannada 
characters. 
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The first event which brought the Chdlas into contact with 
Mysore was in 921. At that time they hail uprooted the 
Banas, and the Chola king Panintaka conferred the liana 
sovereignty on the Ganga prince Prithivlpati, giving him the 
name Hastimalla (S/I. ii. 387 J. Tlie next event was the 
death of the Chula king Kaiaditva in 949 by the hand of 
the Ganga king Batuga. This, according to Md 41, may 
have been effected by an act of treachery, but the large Leyden 
plates give a different version {AS/, tv. 207), The occasion 
was war between the Chdlas and the Kashtrakutas, in which 
Krishna or Kannara III, the Rashtrakuta king, was aided by 
Biituga, who was his brother-in-law. The scene of the tragedy 
was at Takkolam near Arkonam), and it brought the war to 
an abrupt termination. Krishna-Raja, thus victorious, assumes 

Tamil inscriptions the title JC<tch(/tiyttn - Funjntyutt-koutitx 
(capturer of Kanchi and Tanjonc), and seems to liave established 
his power for a time over the Chola territories. He also 
rewarded Biituga by giving him the Banavase Twelve-Thousand 
province, the north-west of Mysore, which, added to the provinces 
north of it that formed the dowry of his bride, carried the 
Ganga territories once more far up towards the Krishna river. 

But the tide turned in the time of Rajaraja The Cholas 
had by that time carried their arms up to Kalinga on the 
east coast, and made Vengi, the Eastern Chalukya territory, 
an appanage of the Chola empire, Rajaraja'* daughter being 
married to the Eastern Chiilukya king Vimaladitya. The 
wave of conquest was then directed to the west, against the 
^ cslcrn Chalukyas, in the course of which the Ganga territory 
in Mysore was invaded. We accordingly find Rajaraja 
established near Hoskotc in 997 (Ht 11 t). But by 1004 
his son Rajendra-Chola, who was in command of the Chola 
army, succeeded in capturing Talakid, the Ganga capital, and 
brought the Ganga power to an end. The conquest of the 
south and cast of Mysore, in an arc extending from Arkalgud 
in the west, through Scringapcitam, north by Nclamangala to 
Nidugal, was speedily effected, and Rajendra-Chola gained 
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the title Gangaikonda-Chola. The Changajvas, whose kingdom 
was in the Hunsitr taluq and Coorg, were at the same time 
brought under Chula subjection, and the Chola general 
Panchava-mahiiraya, who had overcome the Changajvas in 
the battle of Panasoge, was rewarded by Rajaraja with the 
Arkalgud and Yclusavira country, together with the title 
Kshattriya-iikhamani Kongajva. In the extreme north-east, 
connected with Ni<lugal, was Uenjeru (now HOmavati, on the 
northeni border of Sira taluq), a subordinate Chola kingdom. 

These were the outposts of the new conquest. 

There is little doubt that the Cholas contemplated the ^ 

entire subjugation of Mysore. But in this they were foiled to 
the westward by the Hoysalas, who were now rising to power. 

Thus, Raja raja's general Apramcya is said, in too6, to have 
encountered Poysala's minister Naganna (TN 44;, and to 
have won a battle over other Hoysala leaders at Kalavur 
(Kaleyur near Mftlingi, opposite to Talakatj, on the other 
side of the river). Then, Panchava-maharaya, another of 
Rajaraja's leaders, who had distinguished himself in the battle 
of Panasoge (Cg 46), anil been invested with the title of 
Kongajva, conducted victorious expeditions along the west 
coast (Sr 140). But in Mysore the Kongalvas were opposed 
by the Hoysata king Nripa-Kiima in 1022 and 1026 (Mj 43, 

Ag 46), and made no way in extending the Chola conquests w 

in this country. 

The territory actually acquired by the Cholas in Mysore 
was parcelled into provinces, which, according to their usual 
policy, were named after Chola kings. The south of Ganga- 
vndi, or that part of Mysore District, thus received the name 
Mudikondachola-tnandala : the north of Bangalore District was 
the Vikramachola-raandala ; Kolar District was the Nikarili- 
chola-mandala. The sub-divisions of these large provinces 
were termed valanad. Thus, the southern portion of the first 
above named was the Gangaikondachola-valanad, while that of 
the third was the Jayangondachdla - valanad. Towns were « 

treated in the same way, so that Talakad became Rajarajapura ; 
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Manalur (Malurpatna, near Channapatna) became Nikarili- 
cholapura; Kuningil Kunigal) became Rajcndracholapura, 
But KolSir retained its original name of KuvaUUa. 

The conquests of Rajaraja’s reign, as detailed in various 
inscriptions, are thus described in Cp 128. of his 23rd year. 
He destroyed the ships at the KandalQr Salat (on the west 
coast), and with his victorious army conquered Vengai-nfitJ (the 
Eastern Chulukya territory on the cast coast, between the 
Krishna and Godavari rivers), Gangapadi (the Ganga territory 
in the south ami cast of Mysore), Nulambapadi (the Nolamba 
Pal lav a territory’ in the north of Mysore), Tadigaivali (the west 
of Bangalore District). Kuda-malainful (the Coorg hill country), 
Kollam (Quilon), Kalingam 'the Kalinga Ganga territory on 
the cast coast, up to Orissa), Ila-mantlalam (Ceylon), the Iratta- 
p.'idi Scven-and-a-half Lakh country the Ratta or RashtrakQta 
territory in the Dekhan), twelve thousand ancient islands of 
the sea (perhaps the Laccadives and Maldives), and deprived 
the Scliyar (or Pandyasj of their glory’ at the very’ time when 
it was at the highest In Mysore both he and his son 
specially patronised the temple of Pidariyar in Kolar, now 
known as the Koldramma, and repeatedly endowed it. while 
Rajcndra-Chola had the brick parts rebuilt in stone (K1 109). 

Many of these conquests were really effected by Rajaraja’s 
son Kajctidra-Chola, who was in command of his lather’s armv. 
But the conquests made by Rajendra-Chola and the trophies 
acquired by him in his own reign arc thus described (among 

other records) in Nj 134 of 1021, his 9th year They were_ 

Yedatore-nad (the north of Mysore District); Vanavasi (Bana- 
visi, on the north-west frontier of the Mysore country); Kolli- 
pake (a celebrated Saiva place, not identified); Manne (in 
Nciamangala taluq, the Ganga royal residence) ; the crown of 
the king of lid (Ceylon), and the more beautiful crown of its 
queen ; also the crown of Sundara and the necklace of Indra 
which the king of the South (Panclya) had given up to the 
kings of Ila , the whole of lla-mandata (Ceylon); the famous 
crown and the ruby necklace which were heirlooms worn by 
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the Cheralas or Kcralas (kings of Malabar) ; many ancient 
islands ; the superb crown of pure gold which ParaAuruma, 
when he uprooted the race of kings twenty-one times, had 
deposited in the inaccessible Chandiraat island. He moreover 
defeated Jayasinga (the Western ChSlukyn king), who turned 
his back at Muiangi or Muyangi and fled. To these achieve¬ 
ments are added in K 1 44 of >1023, his 12th year,—the 
Irattapadi Seven-and-a-half Ijikh country (the Ratta territory 
in the Dekhan); great mountains filled with the nine treasures; 
Sakkaragottam (Chakrakotta in Central India); Mudura- 
mandala (the Pandya territory of Madura); Namannigakkonai, 
Panjappalli, and other places whose names arc gone. Hut the 
information is supplied in Cp 82 of 1034, his 23rd year, or 
N 1 7 of 1038, his 27th. The above list of conquests is there 
extended as follows. He took Ma 4 uni-d&iam ; defeated Indi- 
raviratan of the Lunar race in a great battle at Adinagaraval, 
capturing his relations and family treasures ; Otta-vishaiyam 
(Orissa); Kosalai-niRl (in the Central Provinces); Tamjabutti 
(Dandabhukti), after destroying Dantnapaia (its king Dhiirma- 
pala) in a fierce battle; Dakkana- Ladatn (southern Lata), after 
a vigorous attack on Iranasuram ; VangSla-dcsain (Bengal) 
from which Govindasandan (Govindachandra), dismounting 
from his horse, fled; terrified Mayipala of Satigottal in battle, 
capturing his elephants, women and treasures; and took 
Uttira-Ladam (northern Lata), and even Gattgai (the Ganges). 
He also sent many ships over the billowy ocean and captured 
isangiraina-VRaiyottungapanman (Changirama-Y'ijayottunga- 
varmma), the king of Kidaram (near Prome in Burma), seizing 
his fine elephants and the jewelled archway of his fort and 
palace gates; gained larivijaiyam, Pannai, Malatyfir, Mayi- 
rudingam, Ilangas6bam, Ma-Pappalam (in the Andaman 
islands), Mevilipangam, Valarppandar, Kulaittakolam, Madama- 
lingam, Ilamuri-deSam, MS-Nakkavarain (the Nicobar islands), 
and Kidaram (In Burma!. A good many of these names of 
persons and places are not identified, but the enumeration 
suffices to show the wide range of Rajendra-Chdla’s victorious 
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expeditions. His son boasts Nl 25) that his father had 
conquered from Gangai (the Gangn territory *; in the north to 
llangai 'Ceylon) in the south, and from MahC>ilai (Cochin) in the 
west to Kadiinun < Burma) in the east. Few of the parts, however, 
thus attacked were retained. The invasions were evidently 
mere raids on a large scale, whose object was booty, especially 
. crowns, crown jewels, and jewelled trophies of ail kinds, 

Kf»jiUlhiraja-I)cva had been associated with his father in 
the government for more than a quarter of a century, or (as 
Nl 25 and CB 21 ?ay) had planted his own umbrella under 
the white umbrella of his father, and had shared in his career 
of conquest. He next succeeded to the throne, and the events 
of his reign arc recounted in iJv 75. He bestowed crowns 
and the kingdoms subdued in the last two reigns on his uncles, 
brothers and sons. His treatment of captive kings was blood¬ 
thirsty and cruel, while he was as eager as his father to amass 
crowns and jewels. He beheaded the IMntJya king Mana- 
baranan on the field of battle, taking his golden crown set 
with large gems , had the Kerala king trampled to death by 
his elephant; sent Sundara-Pamiiynn flying, and seized hi* 
state umbrella, his big fans made from the tail of the yak, and 
his throne. He slew the king of Vctiad, destroyed the three 
kings of Iramakuin. and wrecked the ships of Villuvan (the 
* C.hera king) at Kiindalilr Salai. He routed the army of 

Ahavamalla (the Western Chalukya king) and forced him to 
retreat, burnt Rollipakkai, and openly seized the jewelled crown 
of Vikramabuhu, the king of Ilangai (Lanka). When Vlra- 
Salamegan invaded the country from Ilarn (Ceylon), he drove 
him off, took his sister and wife prisoners, and cut off the nose 
of his mother. And on his returning to revenge them, he slew 
him on the battlefield, and seized his golden crown set with 
large jewels. He also took the crown of Srivnllavan Madan.t- 
raja, n king ot Tlatn descended from Kannara (? Kashtrakflpi 

1 Thi. might perhaps t* taken to mean the Gauge* but Rljcmlra Chola b com- 
• uioiily ilortibej aa the oani|Uena ot Gangai ami the Kaai coumty. in wliidi the 

former is unquestionably the Gangn territory, from tl.r raoqunt of wlikh Ik hkl ilt- 
title Gang*ikatub-OrJa. 
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king); and leading the army a second time to the north, chased 
away Ganclan. Dinakara-Naranan, Ganavati and Mndisfidiman, 
and burnt the ]>a!acc of the ijalikkiyar (Chalukyasj at Kainpili 
(on the Tungabhadra, north of Hollar)')- Dv adds a few 
more details. The tribute paid by the Villavar (Chcras), 
Minavar (PSmlyas), Salikkiyar (Chalukyasj, Vallavar Pallavaa), 
KoSalar, Vanganar, Konganar, Sintukar. Ayyanar, Singalai 
(Singalcse), Pangalar. and Antarar (Andhras), together with 
the revenue he obtained from one-sixth share of the produce 
of the land, he distributed among the Brahmans, and perform¬ 
ing the horse-sacrifice, seated himself on the throne with the 
name Jayangonda-Chola. But he died in fighting against the 
Chalukya king Ahavamalta in the battle of Koppam (perhaps 
Kopana in the south-west of the Niram’s Dominions 1 1 in 1052. 
An inscription at Annigere in Dhanvar* says that the wicked 
ChGla fRajadhiraja), who had abandoned the religious observ¬ 
ances of his family, penetrated into the Bclvola country and 
burnt the Jain temples erected there by (the Gangs king) 
Ganga-Permildl, but that he eventually yielded his head to (the 
Chalukya king) SdmC-tvara (Ahavamalta) in battle and forfeited 
his life. On the other hand, a Chalukya inscription in Mysore 
(Sk 1 18) says the ChOHka (or Ch&la king, valiantly died on 
the battlefield.* 

Rajendra-Deva, his younger brother, backed by the elder 
brother’s army, had invaded the Irattapadi Scvcn-and-a-half 
Lakh country and erected a pillar of victor)' at Kollapuram 
(Mb 107, K 1 107). It was in revenge for this that Ahava- 
maila attacked the Cholas at Koppam. Rajendra-Deva was 
present at the battle, and when his brother died took command 
of the army and secured the throne. Notwithstanding that his 
brother the king had fallen, and that he himself was severely 
wounded and had lost many of his principal leaders, he con¬ 
trived to slay the Chalukya king’s younger brother Javasinga. 
Pulakcsi, Dasavarmma, Nauni-Nulamba, and other princes 

* S« note. [i. 10. ImkkI. re!. Jx. 

* .ihnOvgMtmL'! CMJitau tmmi .x'/jn. 
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without number, so that Ahavamalla fled in terror (Bn toS). 
Rajendra followed the example of his brother in bestowing 
royal titles on his uncle, his brothers, his sons and grandsons 
(Bn 108). 

Of the time of Kujamnhemlrn, probably his son, perhaps 
the one to whom lie gave the title Uttama-Cbola, there is only 
one inscription (Ht 36;, of his 2nd year It contains no 
historical information, and the reign was a very short one 

We then come to Vlrnrajendra, of whom a long account is 
given in Cp 85, of his 4th year. He was a younger brother 
of Rajendra-Deva. Me routed the army which had been sent 
against him into Vengai-nad (the Eastern Chalukya territory) ; 
beheaded the great chief Samundarajan and cut off the nose 
of the beautiful Nagalai ; when Vikkalan and Singalan (the 
Western Chalukyas Vikrama and Jayasimha) engaged him In 
battle at Kudal-Sanganiam (the junction of the Tungabhadra 
and Krishna), hoping to wipe out the disgrace of their former 
defeat, he gained the victor)’. He overcame Singan of Kosalai, 
Ketaraiyan, Maraiyan, Irasayan, and others ; and when Madu- 
vanan (led, along with the other chiefs who had dismounted 
from their elephants, Ahavamalla also fled, leaving his wives, 
treasure, elephants, and other valuable spoils to the victor. He 
beheaded on the battlefield the king of I’otlappi, Varan, Keralan, 
and Jananata’s brother; had the king of the South (Pandya), 
Sri pal lava’s son Siruvan, and Virakesari trampled to death by 
elephants, seizing all their crowns and jewelled decorations ; 
drove the family of the &CRgiraiyas and £cralas Into the 
western ocean ; subdued the Irattas and captured their ele¬ 
phants ; in a fresh battle cut off the heads of the chiefs Val.. , 
Vanjipayyan, Piramadeva, Batulara - Toraiyan, Sattiyannan, 
Paltiyannan, Vimanayan, and Vangaran ; also of the Ganga, 
Nulnmba, Kadava, and Vaidumba kings; and returned to his 
great city Gangai (perhaps Gangaikondasolapuram), near the 
great river. 

The next inscriptions are those of Rajendra-CliOla II, 
Eastern Chalukya king on his father's side, but through liis 
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mother a grandson of the Chula king Rajendra-Chola, and by 

his wife a son-in-law of Kajendrn-Ueva, who was also his 

uncle. He is belter known as KuIottunga-ChOla. the title he 

afterwards assumed in his 7th year. He is the Rajiga-Chfila 

whose designs arc said to have been frustrated by the Chalukya 

prince Vikramaditya and the Pindyas of t/chchangi. Kl 108 

of his and year, and Cp 77 of his 17th, say that when still 

Yuvaraja he wedded the goddess of Victory by his heroic 

deeds at Chakrakotta, where he took tribute from the king of 

Dltarii, and captnrcd troops of elephants at Vayiragaram. He 

also routed the army of the kings of Kuntaln (the Western 

Chalukvas). and put on the garland of victory over the North, 

while he inherited at the same time the crown of the South 

and of the country adorned with the Ponni (or Kaveri). His 

white umbrella shone like moonlight all over the earth, and 

his tiger banner fluttered on mount Meru. Many rows of 

elephants stood before him, sent as tribute by kings of remote 

islands, while outside his splendid capital lay the head of the 

runaway Fandya king, pecked by kites. He inflicted a total 

defeat on Vtkkalan (the Chalukya), forcing him to retire in 

disorder to the west, his retreat being marked by dying 

elephants all the way from Xangili (in the east of Mulbagal 

tiilnq) to ManalQr and the Tungabltadril. By this victory the 

Chola acquired the two countries Ganga - mandalam and * 

Singanam, a statement which, together with the line of the 

Chalukya retreat, indicates that the Cholas had temporarily 

lost the Ganga country'. He then resolved to take the Pamli- 

mandaiam, and when his armies marched fonh for this purpose, 

it wa< as if the northern ocean was about to overflow the 

southern ocean. The five Panjavas (Pandyas) fled in tenor 

to the forests. These be destroyed, planted pillars of victory' 

in all directions, took possession of the pearl fisheries, the 

Podiyil mountain, where the three forms of Tamil (prose, 

poetry, and the drama) flourished, the central Sayyam (the 

Sahya mountains) where elephants are captured, the (river) t 

Kanni and Gangai. He established colonics in all parts of the 
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conquered country as far as Kottaru. He then seated himself 
on the throne solely for the receipt of tribute. Later in* 
scriptions. down to Kn 12 of his 49th year, say that he caused 
the wheel of his authority to roll over all regions, so that the 
Minavar (Pftndyas lost their position, the Villavar (Chera- 
became disconcerted, and the other kings retreated in disguise. 

By litG, near the close of his reign, Talakad, the old 
Ganga capital, had been retaken 1 by the Hoysalas, and Choia 
dominion in the Mysore country brought to an end. This 
important capture was effected by Ganga-Rfija, a general of 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvarddhana, and probably a descendant 
of the old Ganga Rajas, being (as SB 4 5 says) a hundred times 
more fortunate than that former Raja ol the Gangas 1 under 
whom Talakad and the kingdom were lost). Farther point i> 
given to the event by his original name Rajcitdra-ChOla being 
used for the Chdla king in B! 58. A spirited account is con¬ 
tained in SB yo and Ml 31 of how Ganga-Raja summoned 
the fort to surrender, and how the Chula governor Adiyama 
returned a defiant answer, saying, Fight and take it if you 
can). This Ganga-Raja did, driving out the Choia chiefs who 
were present, and followed up his success by bringing under 
one umbrella all the districts which had become Choia nad*- 
Butting to flight the Tigulas (the Tamil people) of Gangavadi, 
he caused Vira-Ganga (the Hoysala king) to stand erect (or 
assert his independence). 

Some relics of Choia dominion lingered on in the north¬ 
east of tlic Kolar District, where we have inscriptions of 
Vikrama-Chola down to his 12th year (Ct 70 >, They arc 
chiefly In the Chintamani and Srinivaspur taluqs. In Ct 160 
of his 5th year, he is credited with the destruction of Kalinga 
and the conquest of Kadalmalai. 

At a still later period Koncrinmaikondan made some 

' The dale ii determined !>y Y.l ft, the lira to give Vuhnuranldlunii the title 
T jlitki lti-fH'-'Ia, dated Sel.1 tojS , Dammkhi, and lT!> $3, which tie- 

ictlba him at in the Mine y tat ruling in Talaltada and K 01 .ll* •.•vet live wlinlr of 
Mangavidi aa Ini at Kongo. Mtxomvt, a village whic h (janga-Uija icceWwl at a 
irtrud fot hi* exploit lie wade oret to a Jain jwievt in 1117 (Ml 31). 
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arrangements connected with the Marudfir (Maddur) agrahara. 
through his agent there (Md 3, 7). But the Chola authority 
in Mysore had long ceased, and the tables were now turned, 
for the Hoysalas became protector* of the Cholas. One of the 
titles of Narasimha II, the Hoysala king who came to the 
throne in 1220, was 1. hdlti-rdjyashtluicluiryj (setter up of 
the ChSIa kingdom). 11m was justified by the aid given to 
the Chdla king Rajaraja II], who in 1232 had been taken 
captive by the Kiidava (Pallava) king Pcnmjmga at Senda- 
tnaugalam in South Areot. Narusimha, on hearing of it, 
sent an army and set him free (£/. vii 160; Gb 45). The 
next Iloysala king, SdmeSvara, had also by t 237 entered into *» 

the Chola country, defeated Pilndy*. and restored Chola to his 
hereditary kingdom (Md 122). According to Ak 123 this 
was a RajSndra-Chola. But two years later he had himself 
taken possession of the Chola country and was ruling from 
there TN 103), his residence being at Kannanflr (N j 36) or 
Vikratnapura. (to the north of Srirangnm in Trichi nopoly), 
which, it is said (Bn 6), he had created for his pleasure in the 
ChOla-mandala conquered by the might of his own arm, and 
there, with an interval in >252, he was till 1254. Kp 9 of 
1257 describes him as the talisman (raii/tdwartf) or protector 
of Chola. 


14. POYSALAS OR HOYSALAS 

On the subversion of the Gangas by the Cholas in 1004, 
the Poysalas or Hovsalas rose to power in the west of Mysore, 
and eventually, in 1116, expelled the Cholas and became 
rulers of the whole country, which they held till the middle 
of the fourteenth century. They were of indigenous origin, 
and Soscvilr or Sosavur—the Sasakapura of Sanskrit writers 
—named as their birthplace, lias been identified with Angadi 
in the Western Ghats, in Mudgere taluq (see Mg 9, 15, 16, 18). 
They claim to be Yadavas and of the Lunar race, and bear the 
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title Lord of Dvaravatl-pura (which represents both Dvaraka m 
Kathiawar, the reputed capital of Krishna, the hero of the 
Yadavas. and their own capital DOrasamudra). They were 
Jains, and the progenitor of the family was Sala. On a 
certain occasion when he went to worship at the temple ot hts 
family goddess Vasantika-devl at Sosevur (still represented by 
that of Vasantamma) and was receiving instruction from the 
yaU there. a tiger bounded out of the forest, glaring with rage. 
The yati* hastily snatched up his rod* and handed it to the 
chief, saying poy Sat* (strike. Sala I). Whereupon Sala hit 
at and killed the tiger, finishing it off perhaps with his dagger 
(sec Bl t’I). Moreover, from the rescued yati’s exclamation, 
he assumed the name Poysala, or which Hovsala is the more 
modern form.' This story is repeated in all the accounts of 
the origin of the dynasty, and their crest on temples exhibits 
a free standing group of Sala stabbing the tiger (see frontis¬ 
piece, vol. v.), while the seal of copper-plate grants shows a 

dead tiger and the rod (as in Bn 6). 

Of the time of Sala no records have been found, but tbc 
name Poysala occurs in an inscription of 1006 at KaliyQr, on 
the opposite side of the river to Talakld (TN 44). Prom that 
time onwards Hoysala inscriptions become more and more 
frequent until they mount up to bewildering numbers, down 
to the establishment in >33 6 ° r the Yijayanagar empire, the 
founders of which were probably connected with the Hoysalas. 
The Hoysala inscriptions are found from Tanjorc in the south 
to Shoiapur in the north, and from Coorg in the west to the 
cast coast in South Arcot. They arc mostly on prepared slabs 
of black hornblende, and arc remarkable for their beautiful and 
artistic execution, the whole being so skiltully engrossed that, 

* AcwotUnc to SI* 2S bia aunt wu Sudmll*. unt Nj 39, br ,u ” 1 

been bronchi by tbc Vmg (tom other |0a£c aaJ c»ULJi»bcit thete. N» ^ calU 
h frrt Venilumiua-ruunlntAia. 

* Though ritsziil*d aa s cane (Ar/fo) wnl w other ,0 -* 11 

,U ,i„nU mlly tbc usual ttunl tud of ui nrcelic, made of the wlid ot male 

Mm. 

* The name alio apjiesri a* I’oyam and Hoya^a- la Tuiul it t* *«n>tcti a» 
Pnykhola or PochaU. 
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notwithstanding ornamental flourishes and pictorial initials, no 
space is left for the insertion of a single additional letter 

The Hoysalas at first acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Western Chalukyas, the chosen enemies of the Ch5las, but the 
bond was a loose and friendly one, and in the time of 
Y'ishnuvarddhana they became independent. Their capital 
was Dorasatnudra (now Halcbld in Bclur UUuq), which appears 
in Sanskrit as Dvarasamudra and DvaravatTpura. But while 
this was under preparation and being adorned with splendid 
buildings by Vfnayaditya (see SB 53), the capital was at first 
at Sosevur and then at Bcluhflr, Belapura or VeWpura (Bclur). 
Among the usual titles of the Hoysalas were (besides the one 
mentioned above),— 1 'adin -a ■ l-it hi mlmra -dynnutn i (sun in the sky 
the Yadava family;, samyaktva-chuddmani (crest-jewel of perfect 
devotion), MaUparol-ganda (champion among the Malepos or 
hill chiefs), bhujabala - fralapt* - thakravariti (strong-armed 
illustrious emperor), and frequently, from the time of 
Ballala 11 ., daksltitiit - citokravtirtti or teukiuta - chakrai'artti 
(einperor of the South). But the special titles and conquests 
of any one king are often carried on and attributed to his 
successors. 

The following is a table of the i’oysalas or Hoysalas as 
derived from their inscriptions:— 
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I. Stla, IVjyaala, Hm'sula. 1006 

2. N'fipa-Kinu. K 5 m*-roysaU, .. 1022-1017 . . 

3. Yinayitliiy*, Trililmvanamalls-fViyttlii. . . 1047-1100 
frcyanp (Vnrarija train to*5 tn 1095; 

1 -- 1 -3-i 

4. KallAlA I, lioo-itoc. 5 BiltiDcv*. flitsiga. . . ntt-it4» UcUvidiiy* 
TfiblinvaruitulLt-tiiillilii IVvsila Viihuu* -inMimi.1, tllcu itij 

Vim l.ing.-x, Vlliutiu linigt, 

Tiitihuvananittita. TalaUidu-tomln 


6 Niraiiinha 1 . I'laUiu-Maiavinilu, 1(41-1173 
Jogidi-ltanullu Nitaiimlu 

7. IUJUU II, Vira-Mall.Ua. itTj tljj 
Sjnn-ira-MiiiUii, Gwiiutguualla, \ilnva • X.'uiy.nja 

8. N.iraiiinlu It, Vlri-Yiiaumhi. 1220-1135 
Magir.t-ia;ra-ninnmulaiia. Cirulya-rtuipaiia, Oi&la-rajy 3 -]«a!i*hlli 3 chiirya 

9. SAcnKvara, V’tnt-Sinu^vani, Soi-IKra. U33 (354 


to. NSnuimtia III, Vlra-Niiaamdva, 
12541201 

11. Baliiia III, Vta-BalUU. 
1291-1342 

12. BalUli IV, 134J 
V(r» • Vlrcpilk»ha- ItllliU 


a, via-. 

I 254 j «25 

Viinnitlui, 1295-129; 


lOmaiiat)u. Vtra-Kinunitha, 
(254 1295 


Nripa- Kama or Kama - Poysala i> not included in the 
Hoy sala genealogy as usually given in their numerous in¬ 
scriptions, which proceeds front Sala to Vinayaditva. The 
reason of this omission is not evident, as Ak 157 and 141 
say that he was Vinayaditya's father. He cannot have Itccn 
Sala himself, or this would have leaked out in some of the 
numberless inscriptions which contain the pedigree. On the 
contrary, he is said to have been known as Rachamalla- 
Permmadi, which connects him with the Gangas, due perhaps 
to intermarriage. That he ruled there can be no doubt, for, 
among others. Mg iy is of his 7th year, and in Mj 43 , dated 
in 1022, and Ag 76, dated in 1026, wc find him opposing 
the Kongalva king, and next year aiding Banavasc (Mj 44 ) 
Moreover, SB 44 describes him as the patron of Kcham or 

H 
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Fxhiga, the father of Ganga-Kaja, the Hoysala general who 
captured Talakad in I t 16. How he was related to Sala docs 
not appear, but if the Poysala of 1006 was Sala, there was 
very little distance between them. 

Vinayaditya was the first notable king of the line. He 
was born in Sosavur (SB 56) and ruled from there. He 
is styled Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala-Deva. from the Western 
Chalukya king 1 ribhuvnnamalla Vikramfulitya (reigned 1076- 
1126) being his overlord, but HI 1 shows that before this 
Hoysala -Devi was the queen in 1055 of Trailokyamalla, 
Vikramaditya's father. Vinayaditya also had the six letters 
Ra-kka-sd Pd-ysa-la inscribed on his flag, a possible reference 
to connection with the Ganga king Rakkasa. In what year 
Vinayaditya came to the throne we do not know. The 
earliest date we have for him is 1047 (Ng 32, Cm 160). 
The boundaries of the kingdom in his time arc given in the 
former as—Konkana (North Kanara), Alvakhcda (South 
Ranara), Uayalniid (W ainad), Tulckad (in the south-east of the 
Mysore District), and Savimulc (somewhere to the north), and 
he is said (B! 200, ctc.l to be ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Thousand. The latest date we have for him is t too (HI 141 j. 
His wife was Kelcyabbarasi, and they had a son Krevanga. 

Whether the latter ever occupied the throne seems doubtful, 
and he probably died before his father. Kd 142 shows him 
to be only Yuvaraja or heir-apparent up to 1095. At the 
same time, Kd 33, without date, and Cn 14s of 1093 
represent hitn as ruling (also SB 144), which must have been 
in conjunction with his father. He was a general under the 
Western ( halukyas. and is described as a jxrwerful right arm 
to the <. halukya king. He trampled down the Mulava army, 
burnt Dhara and laid it in ruins, dragged down Chola and 
plundered his camp, broke and ruined Kalinga (Sh 64, etc.. 
By his wife Kchala-Devt he had three sons—Ballala. Bitti-Deva, 
and Udavaditya. 

Of these, Ballala J succeeded hi« grandfather on the throne 
in 1 too (B 1 199). and his reign was a short one. but there are 
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inscriptions of his up to I 106 (Cn 169). He is styled 
Tribhuvanamalla-Ballila-Poysala, and visited Sosavur In l too 
(B 1 199), but marie Bcluhftr (Bclfir) Ills capital (Ng 31, Cm 
160). The inscriptions tell us of his marrying in one day in 
1103 the three beautiful and accomplished daughters of 
Mariyfine - dantjanayaka. In 1104 he led an expedition 
against the ChangSlva king (Hn 161, 162), and together with 
his brothers repulsed an attack made by Jagaddeva (Santara 
king) on Dorasarnudra, capturing his treasury and the central 
ornament of his necklace ; B 1 58, Ng 30). 

Biftl-Dcva, Ballala's brother, next came to the throne, and 
is celchratcd as the rescuer of his country from the Cholas 
and the cstablishcr of the independence of the Hoysalas, whose 
kingdom he greatly extended. In what year his reign began 
has not been discovered. OB it might have decided the 
question, being of his 12th year, but unfortunately no year is 
named. The earliest actual date that can be cited for him is 
lit! in Sh 89, but Kd 164 represents him as ruling in 
1100: this must have been in association with Ballala, his 
elder brother. An important event in his career was his 
exchanging the Jain faith for that of Vishnu, which took place 
(before 1116) under the influence of the reformer Ramanuja, 
who had fled from persecution by the Chula king, a rigid 
> J>aiva, and taken refuge in the Hoysala country. This change 

was signalised by Bitti-Deva calling himself thenceforward 
Vishnuvarddhana, the name by which he is best known. 
He now entered upon an extensive range of conquests. 
Talckad was captured by iris general Ganga-Raja in 1 11 <>. 
and this was immediately followed up by the expulsion of the 
Cholas from Mysore and the recovery of all the provinces 
there which they had previously taken. These Ganga-Raja 
loyally made over to his king. He also in a night attack 
drove off the Chalukya army encamped at Kannegala (near 
Hassan;. By these operations he cuused Vishnuvarddhana, 
•» who now took the title Vira-Ganga, to stand erect, that is, 

enabled him to assume independence (SB 90. etc.). Thus in 
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1117 Ch 83 says that he was ruling in peace in Talakad and 
KoISla, having under his sole umbrella the kingdom of the 
Gangavadl Ninety-six Thousand, including Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore). The conquest of the Nilagiris and Malabar, 
according to the same inscription, was effected by the general 
Punisa, who, among other exploits, is said to have frightened 
the Todavar, the earliest mention that has been found of the 
Todas as the settled tribe inhabiting the Nilagiri mountains. 
While these expeditions were being carried out in the south 
and west, the king’s attention was directed to the north, and 
in the same year as the capture of Talakad, i 1 16, the PSndyas 
of Uchchangi were attacked and defeated in a battle at 
Dumme, which is on the border of Shimoga and Chitaldroog 
Districts (Cm 99). According to Ck 29 and 30, the conquest 
of Uchchangi was effected for him by Chama-Deva, a son of 
the Orissa king Chdla-Ganga, and bom in the Mysore country. 
Pages might be filled with the details of Vishnuvarddhana's 
conquests as given in various inscriptions. Suffice it to say 
that the boundaries of the kingdom in his reign extended (Mg 
22, Kd 102, etc.) on the east to Nangili (the eastern portion 
of Kolar District); south to Kongu, Cheram, and Ancmalc 
(Salem, Coimbatore, and Travancore;; west to Harakani'ir (in 
South Kanara); north to Savimalc (somewhere towards the 
Krishna). The southern boundary is given in Ak 30 as 
KameSvara (on the east coast in the Madura District). Hn 
119 says: east, south and west three oceans being the 
boundaries of the land he ruled, on the north he made the 
Perddore (or Krishna) his boundary. The course of his 
victories Is thus graphically put In Kd 69: the lion the 
Hoysala king's valour, having sported in plunder at Talakad, 
attacked the lofty elephant Uchchangi, calmly marched by 
Banavase, daringly seized on Bclvala. and sprang forward 
with joy to the Perddore (or Krishna), planting his feet on 
Hanungnl. B 1 58 describes his conquests in general, and Ng 
70 gives a Ust of important forts which he captured. The pro¬ 
vinces over which he ruled were (Cm 160. Kd 80, etc.) — Kongu, 
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Nangali, Talakad.Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, Banavasc, I funungal, 
Huligcrc, Halasige, ami Belvala. Gold coins of his have been 
found, on the reverse of which appear the titles Talakadu- 
gond'i or Xonamhiiviidi-gondn. II is own country (says I In 
M9) he gave to Brahmans and the gods, and himself ruled 
over the foreign countries won by his sword. Dorasamudra 
was the recognised capital Bl 147. Md 29, etc.), but he made 
his residence at various places. In 1128 he was at Yadavn- 
pura or Tonnur (My 16). In 1137 Bankapura on that side 
(the north) and Talavana-purn (Talakiul) on this side (the 
south) arc stated (Ak 144) to be his capitals (riijad/uini). 
He took up his abode in the former in 1139 (Cm 199, 200), 
and there he died in 1141 (Cm 96), his body being conveyed 
to Sosavur. His first wife was f-mntala-Pfvi. a strenuous 
upholder of the Jain faith, but she died in t131 (SB 53), and 
by a subsequent marriage with Lakkuma or Lakshin!-Devi 
he had the son who succeeded him, bom in 1133 (Bl 124), 
and crowned from the day of his birth (Bl 93;. 

This was Narasimha 1 , who must have been a boy when 
he came to the throne. His reign was on the whole uneventful, 
but the boundaries of the kingdom were maintained. He is 
said in 1145 to have slain Changatva in battle, and seized his 
elephants, horses, gold and new jewels (Xg 76). He is also 
said to have been a terror to most of the kings of the South 
(Sr 74, Kd 51. Hs 137), and in 1161 to have defeated a 
Kadamba force that threatened Bankapura (Bl 193). But his 
power was sustained mainly by his father's reputation and the 
devotion of his father's generals. Of these, Cliokiinayya (IIn 
69) calls himself king Vishnu’s Garuria, and ill Bp 9 of 1155 
appears as if ruling at Xangali over part of Gangavadi. Then 
there were IIuMa (SB 1 37*, 1 38), who was one of the foremost 
upholders of the Jain faith, and Hittiga (Hs 137), The 
Chalukya king Jagadckamalla attacked Hoysala in 1143 
(Dg 85), and seems to have asserted his supremacy by 1 1.19 
(Ck 29. 30). Thus Narasimha has the prefix Jagadckamalla 
in 1153 and 1155 (K1 too*, 1O9), but immediately after this 
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tlie Chalukya throne was usurped by Bijjala and the K;da- 
churyas. The Hoysala king eventually lapsed into a volup¬ 
tuary. For Bl 193 informs us that he had three hundred and 
eighty-four well-born women in his female apartments, and 
Bl 114 contains statements that bear this out. He died in 
1 173. being, it would seem, only forty years of age. His chief 
queen was Echala-Devi, and they had a sou Ballala. 

The reign of Ballala II or Vlra-Ballala vied in glory with 
that of his grandfather Vishnuvarddhana, and the whole 
dynasty is in consequence sometimes called the Ballatos after 
him. He was crowned on tire 22nd of July t»7 3 Kd 4, 13d. 
129) in the capital Dorasamudnu In Bl 86 an account is 
given of a royal progress made by him in his fathers lifetime 
through the hill countries In the west. On this occasion 
Tantrapaia-Hemmudi claims to have induced Kongalva, 
Changalva, ami the other chiefs of Male to do homage, and 
eventually to have gained the crown for Ballala, himself being 
made minister. But lift 20 shows that in 1174 Ballala had 
to send an expedition under his general Bettarasa against the 
Changalva king Mahadevu, who had retired to Palpate, a fort 
in Kiggatnad in south Coorg. Bettarasa destroyed him and 
made Palpare the scat of his own government. But the 
Changalva Pemma-Virappa later on attacked him. aided by 
the Kodagas (or Coorgs) of all die nads, and was near gaining 
the victory’, when Bettarasa eventually triumphed- This is 
the earliest specific mention that Iras been found of the 
Kodagas or people of Coorg. But Ballala*# great victories 
were to the north. An early conquest was that ol Uchchangi, 
the PSndya fortress. This had been besieged by the Cholas 
for twelve years and abanrloned as hopeless ; but Ballala easily 
overcame it, and when Kama-Diva, the Pandya king, threw 
himself on his mercy, restored him to his kingdom. I In* was 
before U77 (Ck 36), and he, in consequence, assumed the 
titles Giridurgamalla and Sauivura-siddhi. A battle with 
Sankama-Deva (the Kalachurya king) is mentioned in n 79 
(Mg 33). But his great decisive victory was orre gained at 
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Soratur (near Gadag) over the formidable Scutta army, 
Though he came with as many as 200,000 infantry (says 
Dg 25), armed with thunderbolts, and 12,000 cavalry, 
conspicuous with high saddles and jewelled breastplates, 
Balia la-Raya on his one elephant charged the Senna king’s 
army, put them to flight, and slaughtered them all the way 
from Soratur to the bank of the Kmhnaveni river. According 
to B! 77 he moistened his swoni with the blood of the Pandya 
king, whetted it on the grindstone the head of Bhillama, and 
sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi (Senna kings). He 
followed up this great victory by the capture of a number of 
forts north of the Mysore country, all these successes being 
accomplished before «igo(Cn 179). By 1193 he had taken 
up his residence at Lokkigondi or l^nkkundi in Dharwar (Sk 
105). His northern boundary was advanced to the Bhimarathi 
(Tp 43 )- He now sole ruler of the Seven-and-a-half 
Lakh country {Ci 64), and styled emperor of the South (Sb 
140). During this period he lived at various places, but 
eventually established the royal residence (rdjadhdni) at 
Hallavur, also called Vijayasamudram (Hn 139. Cn 172k and 
Vijayapuru (Cn 244), This place was the modem Hnlloor, 
on the Tungabhadra in the Rani-Bennur taluq of Dharwar. 
He was there in 1180 (Ci 73), but from 1200 (Hn 139) 
seems to have been living there almost continuously till J211 
(Ak 137). His senior queen Uma-Dcrl, mentioned in 1209 
(Ak 40), appears in many records for a long time. His son 
Narasimlia was apparently associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment in 1205 (Cd 23). He was Yuvaraja in 1210, and had 
a sister named Sdvala-Dcvf, celebrated for her beauty and 
vittues (Cn 243). 1 At the same date the king, his crowned 
queen Padmala-mahadcvl, and their son Narasimha arc 
represented as all ruling together (Hk 13.14). In 1218 the 
king was encamped at Nidugal-durga (Hn 61). At length, 

1 She cMaiiiUhol the agrahlia uf ttumanaihaimra, which vrai equal to Valahhi, at 
lUrarauahatii (Hinxnhalli In Arnherr tilnqi, where there o a fine tcmjde ol Suiurs- 
»ai* (Ak 113?. 
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being of full age. Ballala established Xarasimha in the kingdom 
anti went to heaven fCn 2ii b \ This was in 1220, as 
Xarasimha was crowned in that year (Cn 17’ b ). Thus closed 
an energetic and distinguished reign of forty-seven years, 
during which the Western Chalukyas and the Kalachutyas 
came to an end, the Scunas were driven back, and the 
Hoy sal as remained as a dominant power in the South. 
Coincident with the king's death was the self-sacrifice of the 
prince Lakshma, recorded on a pillar by the side of the 
Hoysalesvara temple at Iialebld (BJ 11 2). He was of royal 
blood, and perhaps a half-brother. He and a thousand 
warriors had vowed themselves, as Garudas. to live and die 
with the king, and at his death took their own lives as a sign 
of undying devotion to him. 

Xarasimha II wa3 crowned on the 16th of April 1220 
(Cn 172 h ). His distinctive titles arc—uprooter of the 
Magana kingdom, displacer of PSntlya, establishcr of the Chola 
kingdom (Cn 197). Saying, '* Why am I called master of 
elephants when there are no troops of elephants of which I 
am master?"—he marched, without stopping, for a hundred 
giivmlas to the cast, and uprooting Lhc Magara king, captured 
the hundreds of elephants he had brought against him 
(Ci 72). By this expedition he became possessed of a wealth 
of elephants, horses, jewels, and other valuables, such as had 
never been acquired before (Cn 197). In connection with 
this an incident related in Cn 203 of 1223 deserves notice. 
When inarching against Magara, the king encamped at 
ChGdavadi and gave a feast to celebrate the adding to his 
necklace of an emerald received from Munivaraditya. This 
must have been a stone of unusual size and value. Chudavadi 
is no doubt the Chuija-grama (Mudiyanfir in Mulbagal taluq) 
mentioned in 338 (Mb 157). Munivaraditya was an old 
title belonging apparently to a landed chief in Moiai (or 
western) Marayap 5 di (Ci 162), and the Magara kingdom may 
have been identical with the Maharajavadi of which the Bauas 
were in possession in the ninth century (see above, p. 43 ; also 
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below, i>. (64). The boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom are 
given in 1228 as Xangali on the cast, Kongu on the south, 
Alvakheda on the west, and the Heddore on the north (Cn 
204), But the next year Xarasimha is raid to be ruling from 
Kanchl, with the surrounding ocean a3 his boundary (Tp 4- l. 
The Scunas had again attempted to press to the south, but their 
multitudinous army was routed (Md I2t;, and their leaders 
Vikramapala, Pavusa, and others were slain (Dg 2;). In 
South Arcot the Kfulava (or Pullava) king Pcrunjinga had 
meanwhile taken the Choia king prisoner. On hearing of it, 
Ndrasiinha vowed that the trumpet should not sound until he 
had released him. He accordingly sent an army, which forced 
the Kadava king to surrender, and set free Choia, to whom 
Xarasimha restored his crown, thus justifying his title of setter 
up of the Chula kingdom \lii vil 160; Gb 45). A pillar of 
victory was also erected at Sctu (Dg 25;, as far as which he 
brought the land under his control (Cn 203). By his wife 
Kalalc-Dcvl he had the son Soyi-Di-va or Somcsvara (Cn 
203), who was tended like a mother by the king’s sister 
Sovala-Dcvi (Ak 123). 

SomeSvara came to the throne in 1233, as 1254 is given 
as his 21st year (Sr l to). Of him it is said iKp 12) that 
when he first began to walk, Chert went before him. calling 
out, * Bravo f mind your steps, Deva 1 ” while the Choia king 
and Paiujya, one ott each side, held hi# hand. The boundaries 
of his kingdom are given (Md I22J as Kanchi on the cast. 
Vclavura (Belur) on the west, the Pcddorc for Krishna on the 
north, and Bayalnad (Wainad) on the south. He is repre¬ 
sented as first fighting against Krishna-Kandhara (the Seuna 
king), but he was principally engaged in conquests to the 
south, while the Scunas continued to make incursions in the 
north-west 1 In 1236 he is said (Kp 63) to be living in the 
Pindya-mandala, which he had acquired by his strength and 

1 An inscription it I'ltuUuupni ncu ShfiQpu*'/ aairt that lhr llojial.i king 
StKoovan made a gift to the go<l there in Salta 1159, 01 A.D. taj6 (Bt. Art hi. 
/’»/• 18974s.. 
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valour. Jl 33 says he inarched into the Chfila- Panilya 
kingdom, and Ak 123 that he had uprooted Rajcndra-Chola 
on the field of battle, but wlien he threw himself on his mercy, 
gave him his protection. He now took up his residence 
permanently at Kannanur or Vikramapura (north of Sriraitgam 
in Trichi nopoly), which he had created for his pleasure in tire 
Chola-mandala acquired by his own arm. Here, with a short 
interval in 1252, he remained till 1254 'Ak 108 , being styled 
StirnvtbJunttna or universal emperor. In 1252 he revisited 
Dorasamudra,* and the two Changalva kings then ruling con¬ 
ducted him to Ramanilthpum (Ag 53). 

On his death in t2$4 a division was made of tire Hoysala 
territories. The ancestral Kannada kingdom, with its capital 
at Ddrasamudra, was given to Xarasimha ill, hU son by his 
wife Bijjala-Rani, while the Tamil districts in the south and 
Kolar fell to the share of R.imanatha. another son by his wife 
Devnla-Dcvl. : Narasimh# was bom perhaps on the 12th ol 
August 1240 (Kd IOO), and his ufanayana was performed on 
the 2jth of February 1255 (B 1 126). lie now paid a visit 
to the Vijaya-Parsvn Jain temple at Halebld and read the 
genealogy of his line as recorded in the inscription there 
(Bl >24). He signs himself Malaparclgatfda in Md 79 and 
TN too. in 1271 the Seuna king Mahadeva came forth to 
battle, but fled in a single night (Ng 39). in 1276 a mare 
formidable invasion took place by the Seuuas under Saluva- 
Tikkama, the general of Kaina-Deva. Assisted by Irungola 
and other powerful local chiefs, he advanced against Dora- 
samudra. But in a great battle fougiit at Belavadion the 25th 
of April tiic Seuna army was utterly routed and driven beyond 
Dummi with great slaughter (Bl 164, 165). I he rival king 
Raroanatha continued to rule throughout the reign of 
Narasimha. and collisions occasionally took place between their 
followers. But he mostly remained In his own territory, and 

* A* ilttoi bi an insenjitiun lately iUncovered at fComUjji sgrauAf* in tjolilil 
lilnq. 

» Itucriptkfiu of tfir Hnyuli king* &3aicvr»r» awl KSminitii* ate foond a« far 
Diiuth a* Vanjotc, si Sendalai »nJ Maiiuiigmli (,IM Arskl. A’,/. 1S90-7 
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probably had his capital at Kanuanur in Trichitiopolv, as 
Ballala (his successor) is represented as marching from 
Kannanur (Ck 4! In the Mysore country he seems to have 
had a residence at Kundana. perhaps the place of that name 
near Devanhalli. The southern boundary of his kingdom in 
Mysore extended from about Honuudike in 1 utnkur tilluq to 
Lakhur in Malur taluq, the western l>cing east of the range of 
hills north from Devariyadurga. Me survived Xarasimlui and 
was succeeded for a short time by Ids son ViAvanfitha, but the 
Hoysala dominions were again united under Niiraaimha's son 
Ballala III. 

The latter was crowned on the 31st of January 1292 [Cn 
36). In 130 J he appears issuing hisorders to the temple priests 
throughout the districts in Kolar resumed from Ramanatha’s 
kingdom (Bn 51, etc.). In 1305 we find him marching 
against the Scuna king, who was desirous of capturing him 
(Sa 156). In this reign began the Musalmnn invasions 
from Delhi which brought the Hoysala empire to an end. 
The earliest notice of these is in 131 o, when the Turukas are 
said to have marched against Ddrasamudra (H11 ;i. 52). 
This was the first invasion, under Kafur, the general of 
Ala-ud-din of the Khilji or second I’athan dynasty. The 
king was defeated and taken prisoner; Ddrasamudra was 
sacked, and the enemy returned to Delhi literally laden with 
gold. The king's son. carried off as a hostage, was restored 
in 1313 (Sh 68 c By 1316 the capital was rebuilt (Md 
100), But a later expedition in 1326, sent by Muhammad 
III, of the house of Tughlak, completely demolished the city. 
The king seems to have retired to Tondanur ■ Tonnflr near 
Scringapatam), but eventually went to live at Unnamnie 
(Tiruvannamalai or Trinomalcc in South Arcot). He was 
there in 1328 (DB 14) and frequently afterwards up to 
1342 (Bn 21). But in 1329 he had a residence in Mysore, 
called by various names—Virupikshapura (Ht 43), Hosavfdu, 
Hosanad, Hosadurga, and so on. It is uncertain what place 
this was. But in 1340 he performed an anointing to the 
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kingdom (Bn ill), which must have been that of his son, 
who is called (Cm 105) Vlra-Virupiksha-Ballala-Dcva. 
The ceremony therefore probably took place at Virflpaksha- 
pura. In 1341 he is said to have erected a pillar of victory 
at Sctu (Mr 82). At length he fell fighting against the 
Turuka3 in a battle at Hcribi on the 8th of September 1342 
(Kd 75). His son was wearing the crown in 1 343 (Cm 105), 
but the Hoysala power was at an end. The latest date that 
has been found in inscriptions for Balllla is 1346 (Bn 120). 


15. SEUNAS 

The Scunas (also called Yadavas of Devagiri), who were 
the great rivals of the Hoysalas in contending for the 
possession of the Western Chalukya and Kalachurya dominions, 
claim descent from Krishna through Subahu, a universal 
monarch, who divided his empire between his four sons. The 
second son, Dridhaprahara, obtained the south, and his 
descendants ruled over the Scuna country. In Central India, 
probably corresponding in great part with the modern 
Khiindesh. He was succeeded by twenty-two kings of his 
line down to Bhillama, who was the contemporary of the 
Hoysala king Ballala II, and from whose time alone the 
history of Mysore is concerned with the dynasty. Their 
inscriptions arc confined to the north of the Shiinoga District 
and the Davangcrc tiiluq, and range in .late from 1212 to 
1300. They had titles such as Yadava-N.lrayana, bhujabala- 
pratapa-chakravartti, etc., which were appropriated by the 
Hoysalas on the latter defeating them. Their standard bore 
the device of a golden garwfa. Having overcome tlvc 
Kalachuryas, they became masters of all the western Dekhan, 
with their capital at Devagiri, now known as Daulatabad. 
Their destruction was due to the same Musalman invasions 
from Delhi that brought the Hoysala power to an end. The 
following is a table of the kings ;— 


MAH AD EVA 109 


1 ilhiltant). 11S7-1191 

I 

i, JiUc£i, Ja<iia|ALi, 1191-1210 
; Singkana, 1210-1247 
Joituga 

4. Kanstkata. K*nli*i», Kitihiu, 5- Mnluil;**, 1*60-1*71 

1247 1360 

6. klmacluixtn, 

1*711309 

7, Santxra-Dm, 1309-131* 


The immense army of Bhitlama was totally routed by 
BatlAla 11 ,tt Soratur, as previously related, and slaughtered 
all the way to the Krishna river. Jaitugi is also mentioned 
as defeated by him. Singhana took advantage of Ballala's 
death to seize some part of Mysore in the extreme north-west. 
According to Sb 319 an array of 30.000 horse sent by him 
captured the hill fort of Gutti (that is, Chandragutti) in 1239. 
His attempts to collect the local revenue, however, seem to 
have been resisted by force (Sb 425, 217;, and about the 
same time battles were fought against his army by the Sindas 
at Ncmatti ^HI 54. 55). The Seuna kings, among other 
epithets, are generally described as destroyers of Mulava- 
Raya, terrifiers of the Gurjjara Raya, and cstablishcrs of 
Telonga-Raya. The Hoysala king Som&v&ra, as we have 
seen above, is said to have fought against Krishna-Kandhara 
But in Mahadeva's time the Seuna general Saluva-Tikknma 
claims to have won important victories over the Hoysalas, in 
connection with which, apparently, he made some additions 
to the temple of Harihara, which the king had himself visited, 
and where he remitted all the taxes of the agrahara (Dg 59). 
But Hg 39 says, on the other hand, that Mahadeva fled In 
a single night. In the time of Ruma-Deva the seat of the 
Seuna government in Mysore was fixed at BettOr, close to 
Davangere on the east But in 1276 an invasion of 
Dorasamudra by SMuva-Tikkama was entirely defeated at 
the battle of BclavSdi, as related in B! 164, (6$. The 
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Musalman invasions from Delhi began in the reign of Kama- 
Deva and before long extinguished the Seuna power. Finally, 
in 1338, Muhammad Tughlak removed the capital of his 
empire from Delhi to Devagiri, giving it the name of 
Daulatabad. 


16. V 1 JAYANAGAR 

The Vijayanagar empire was founded in l 336. immediately 
on the disappearance of the Hoysalas from the stage of 
history. The founders were two princes named Hakka and 
Bukka, sons of Sangama. The former became the first king, 
taking the name of llarihara, and his brother succeeded him. 

They were probably subordinate-* of or connected with the 
Hoysalas,' and were aided in their enterprise by the head of 
the >uathn at Sringtri in tire KadQr District) founded by the 
reformer Sankaracharya in the eighth century. The name of 
this guru was MUdhava. and he is known as Vidyaranya. 

He became the first minister of the new State. 

The Vijayanagar inscriptions in Mysore arc nearly 
as numerous as those of the Hoysalas. There is one 
Bg 70) which actually professes to be of the date 1336, 
and relates a story as to how the site of Vijayanagar 
was selected. But it cannot be relied on, no original being y* 

forthcoming. Then, Mg ^5 contains some statement, which, 
owing to gaps in the inscription, cannot be fully made out, 
that Bukka-Raya’s chief councillor was unwilling to give up 
SosavOr. This was the birthplace of the Hoysalas. By 
15 39 its name had been changed to the present Angadi 

<B1 197)- 

But Sg 1 of 1346 is genuine and undoubted, and one 

* A Battiiipa-danniyaWa, a» a ton o! the !!u)*alu kin{ lialtaU III, 

apron In >cvcn] inscription* at the close of the lluyisli period, down f> Mr 16 
of i J4J. And in Sg I of 1540 we find tlalUppa-ilanniyaia r* * v mil), law ul the 
fii«t Vitaf atucar Wine, Ilarihaia 1 Moreover, in Yd ao appear* a »on •»( Batlila. ^ 

called Hampe-Vodeyar. Now lUni|< (.live ancient l'atnpaf it Kill the uainc for Ita 
aite of Vijayanagar. 
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of the earliest known Inscriptions of the Vijayanagar kings. 
After obeisance to Vldyatirtha, the guru of VidySranya 
above mentioned, it states that Harihara, having conquered 
tlie cartli from the eastern to the western ocean, resolved to 
make a grant to celebrate the festival of his victory. Accord¬ 
ingly. he, with his four brothers, his son-in-law and other 
relatives, made grants to Bharatltlrtha-sripiida and his disciples, 
as well as to forty Brahmans living In the holy place Sringcri, 
for the maintenance of the rites and services. Another 
interesting inscription is Sk 281 of 136s, which contains 
particulars regarding Midhava, then minister to Bukka-Kayx, 
and he is described as the guru who cleared anti made plain 
the ruined path of the ufanishads, it is unique in being - 
dated by the fs.itavahana-saka, for the Salivahana-saka, a 
reminiscence of the origin of the latter. And it is of interest 
to note that the grant made in it consists of a village which 
was the object of the grant in the Kadamba l’rakrit inscription 
of about the third century on the Malavalli pillar (Sk 264 V 
and connected with a preceding inscription on the same pillar 
(Sk 263) recording a grant in about the second century by 
the (Jsatavahaua) king SlUkarnni. 

The first or Sanganta dynasty of Vijayanagar. who were 
Yfidavas, held the throne from 1336 to 1478, and consisted 
of nine kings. The throne was then usurj>cd by a Saluva 
chief, who was succeeded by his son. There were thus only 
two kings of the Sfiluva dynasty, also Yadavas, and they 
occupied the throne from 147/3 to 1496. Then followed the 
Narasinga dynasty from Tuluva. which ruled from 1496 to 
1567, and had six king3. The fourth and last dynasty was 
the Kama-Raja or Kanuita. it was in power from t 567 to 
1644, and numbered six kings. 

The following is a table of the Sangama dynasty :— 
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SraQNna, 
ro. Knnuimlilka 


t. Ilariimr* I, 
ijappo- 
• 33 <»-( 


*353 


K 9 W|«, 

SangAma 
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a. Itnkka Kiri, Mintj 
•353 *377 

llukljin^a-i Mei.ir, 
m. liacratukiki 


Mnd^tjn 


3- Harihara II, 
IJT 7 -I 4 U* 
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Vir 5 |*miu, 
MrSplkUw, 
*354 1.377 


MjIIhu'.Iu. Kampmma. lanftlmHIil 
1363 * 3 <> 5 . * 37 ' 


By Pamiu Devi, By Mtli ffel or Malta drii, Clilkkn-IOsA VlrSplinna. 

4- tliikka kiyt II, 5. rv»»-iuy» I, I’raUjn.lK-va- Oicyar. Vifi\pai»ha, 

1403-1406 RSya, 1^06-1416 1379. 13S1 1384, 1404 

By Maillyarrc. By DemamUU, lUrflu/A-Kira. 

MatlaQQA. 141] /. Vijaya-Rijra, 1416.1417, 1 14W 

in. XjiaY;in.iiii|iiV 4 


7. Dcva KSjr» tl, 1416 (446 
rramlha-Dcva.RSja. IlaUiaDo-Raya II. 
fiaj».Un|rk 5 ra 


l‘ar»7 i ati-Rlya. 
Sjilfiri, 
1444 - l+lj 


By Bonnala-Dcel, 

St Mallikirjuua, I 446 - 14(>7 


.1. 


I in ma-li- Ovr* -Kays, 
Immaill-I'rauilli.i Dev, 


By Siiubala.lVvI, 

4. V irfijiltr»lu, (467 (478 


a-Uiya 


Of Sangama’s five sons, (he eldest, called according to 
tradition Hakka, assumed the name Harihara, and was the 
first king of the new empire. Kampa or Kampanna became 
ruler of a kingdom in the east, in the direction of N'cllore, 
and had Sayana, the commentator on the Vedas,* brother of 
Madhava, as his minister. Hukka succeeded Harihara on the 
throne, and was the most distinguished of the brothers. 
Marapa obtained a kingdom in the west (Sb 375), with the 
scat of his government at Gomantasaila or Chandragupti 
(Chandragutti), He subdued the Kadambas. 

The Vijayonagar kings had Virupaksha for their family 

• Certain intcripclont re|*escnl him u ruling in 1442 (An 79, Sk 93I. 

* Sow cop|*i i 4 *le» of 1386 in Uw I him .rffior name .Viiiyaoari;a(<yay*ji. 
Kalahari Vmayijt and Papdari-illkjhita » the KhoUn who ueiiteU him in Int cwu- 
menuukei, anil then (amilici will nvcire «pccial honour I m ihc Sringeri tuAliut ( Mji 
ArrL A ' if . of 19081. 
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god, and their grant* arc usually signed in his name. Their 
crest was the Vaniha or Bair, which had been that of the 
Chalukyas. Their capital was situated on the Tungabhadr.i, 
in the west of the present Bellary District, near the I'ampa 
lake, on a remarkable site covered with immense boulders, 
and their stronghold was the hill Hemnkuta. In Mysore, 
the king’s eldest son was as a rule a viceroy in Muluvayi 
(Mulbagal) in the cast, while another son was viceroy in Araga 
in the Male-rajya or hill kingdom in the west. Another son 
was at times governor of the Tcrakanimbi kingdom in the 
south. But from the end of the fifteenth century the chief 
representative of the empire in the south was a viceroy called 
the Sri - Ranga- Rival. whose seat of government was at 
Seringapatam. 

Of Harihara 1 not much is known beyond what has been 
stated above. But Bukka-Riya, whom he appointed as his 
YuVarija (Cn 256), was famous. With the assistance of 
Vidyatirtha-muni lie became very great, and having freed from 
enemies a hundred royal cities, counting from Dorasamudra, 
ruled over an empire perfect in its seven parts (Yd 46). 
Though the establishment of tltc capital is attributed to 
Harihara, and his naming it Vidyitiagan after Vidyiranya- 
$ripada (Cd 46), the building of the city and the transforma¬ 
tion of its name to Vijayanagari. or city of victory, arc said 
to have been the work of Bukka-Riya (Cn 256). The latter 
has the special titles art-rdja-vib/iada (destroyer of hostile 
kings), bJtashtgt-lappuvn-Tayara-gaKti* (champion over kings 
who break their word,', Hindu -rdyit -Suratrdna (Sultan over 
the Hindu kings , p&rva-puirfwna.dukshina-utmudr,uihih.ua 
(master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans). He 
w’as a terror to the Turushkas, the Konkana (king Sanka- 
parya, the Andhras, Gurjaras, and Kambhojas, and defeated 
the Kalingas. An interesting event of his reign, showing his 
libcral-mindcdness, was his reconciliation of the Jainas and 
the Vaishnavas in «368. The latter had been persecuting the 
former, who in a general body appealed to the king for 
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protection. He summoned the leaders of both sects before 
him. and declared that no difference could be made between 
them. Then (as graphically described in Sb I 36 ), taking the 
hand of the Jainas and placing it in the hand of the Vaish- 
nnvas, he ordained that they should each pursue their own 
religious practices with equal freedom. Copies of this decree 
were to be set up in various places, and besides the one at 
Sravana-Relgola (SB 136). there is still one at Kalya in 
Magadi tiiluq (Ma 18). the Kallehada-pattana mentioned 

In them. 

In 1355 Bukka-Raya is said (Cd 2) to be ruling from 
Hosapattana in the lloysana country, and Hosapattana is 
mentioned in connection with the Jains who appealed to lum 
as above mentioned, who are said to have come from dtstnets 
included within Aneyagondi, Hosapattana, i’enugonda, an 
Kallehada-pattana. It may be the place called Hosavklu, 
Hosadurga. and by other names, which was a residence of the 
last of the Hoysala kings. I have thought it might be llosur 
in GoribidnOr taluq. or Hosadurga in Chitaldro.>g District. 
But this is uncertain, and its identification would be of interest. 
It is described as having been the capital of Nijngali-Kataka- 
Raya, but unfortunately this docs not help us. It was 
apparently the same place as Virupakshapura (sec vol x. 
Introd. 32X 

Harihura II. Bukka-Riiya's son by Gaurarnbika, succeeded 
him on the throne. But he also had other sons—Viriipanna- 
Odeyar by Jomma-Devi. whose succession was apparently 
desired in the west (Kp 6); Maffinitha or Mallappa-Ckjeyw, 
who was ruling in the cast of Mysore; and Kampanna-Odeyar 
or Chikka-Katnpanna, ruling in the south of Mysore. Hari- 
hara 11 is principally praised for making the sixteen great 
gilts at various sacred places, localities which show that his 
territories extended from the Krishna at Kurnool to Kumbha- 
kona or even farther south. But severe struggles were going 
on with the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
which was founded in 1347. or °«ly elcvcn >' cars aftcr Vi i a y»* 
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nagar. Thus, in 1380, when the Turushkas were swarming 
over the Adavani (AdOni) hilhfort and kingdom, Mallappa- 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and 
kingdom, and handed them over to Harihara (Kg 43 )- In 
1 384 the Turukas arc said to have come and attacked Kotta- 
konda when the army had gone to the Orugal country 
(Ck 15), In 1397 we are informed of the exploits of the 
general Gunda (BI 3), into the flames of whose valour the 
Vavanas, Turushkas, and Andhras fell like moths. He 
conquered the KCralas, Taulavas, Andhras, and Kutakas, 
seized their wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. Dragging 
the elephant-like Sai|>a, Patheya, and other proud Turushkas 
along by their hair in battle, he tied them up in his stables 
like monkeys; and besides them, seized by the throat the two 
great tigers known as Jyeditha and Kanislqha. lie set up 
pillars of victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the 
tower at the gateway of the be I fir temple, which Ganga Saiiir, 
the Turushka from Gulbarga, had come and burnt. Harihara 
was a cultivator of Karnataka learning 1 Kp 34). He died 
on the 30th of August 1404 (T 1 129, SB 126), and his 
virtues, it is said (Si 95), arc sung in pleasant stories by the 
Niiga maidens in Fatala, listening to which the serpents there 
are filled with delight. 

He had a son by Pampa-Devi. who appears to have reigned 
next, under the name of Immadi-Bukka-Raya or Bukka-Raya 11 . 
But the reign was a very short one, of little more that) a year. 
Deva-Raya or Pratapa-Deva-Raya then succeeded, Harihara’s 
son by Mcla-Devi or Malta-Devi, of the family of Ratna-Dcva, 
probably the Scurta king. He also had the sons Chikka-RSya- 
Odeyar, ruling In Araga In the hill country to the west; and 
Virupanna or Virupaksha, who conquered the eastern countries 
down to and including Ceylon (£/. iii. 225), and in 1404 
appears as if ruling in Vijaynnagar (T 1 t 3). Perhaps he was 
a candidate for the throne on the death of his father. But 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya gained it, and was crowned on the 7th 

1 .1 rtiai*. 
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of November 1406 (Hn 133). Ascriptions seem to 

represent him as the founder of a Pratiipa dynasty. An 
interesting account is given in Dg 23 and 29 of the con¬ 
struction of a dam at Harihara in 1410 across the Ilandra. 
The struggles with the Musalmans to the north continued 
unabated, and the pages of Firishta arc filled with details 
relating to them. According to him, Deva-Raya, whom he 
calls Dewul-Roy, was forced to give his daughter in marriage 
to the Bahmani Sultan Firoz Shah. At the end of Ins reign 
Deva-Raya inflicted a severe defeat upon the Sultan. A 
great slaughter of the Muhammadans followed, and the 
Bijapur country was laid waste with all the treasured resent¬ 
ment of many years. These reverses killed Piroz Shah. But 
his successor, Ahmed Shiih, drove back the Hindus, and 
desolated the possessions of Vijayanagar, massacring women 
ami children without mercy. Whenever the number came to 
20.000, he baited for three days and made a feast. The 
Hindus, in desperation, formed a plot against him, from which 
he escaped by a hair's breadth. Terms were then agreed to. 
and he retired to his own country, the capital of which he 
shortly removed from Gulbarga to Bidar, a hundred miles to 
the north.' Of these affairs there is little indication in our 
inscriptions, which generally represent the king as ruling a 
peaceful kingdom. 

Deva-Raya was succeeded by Vijaya-Kfiya, his son by 
Demambika, but the history is not very dear at this period, 
and Vijaya-Raya's reign was a short one. He was followed 
by his son Deva-Raya II, also called rraudha-Deva-Rayn. 
who had the special title Gaja-bfntekara or elephant hunter. 
His mother was Narayanambika, and one inscription (Ml 12 ! ) 
describes him as having received the throne from his elder 
sister {rtijdgrnjd ), which may perhaps refer to the princess 
married into the Bahmam family. The kings of Anya, Kan- 
noja, Kamboja, Vanga, and Nepaia arc said (T 1 200 . to have 

• IV Bihmmii mb jure *n» finally dbmcmtienil in about 1489. and Woken 
inio tlie five Slate* of BiiSpor, Ahmetirugar, (.HiUunjila. liciar, an.t Bfifar. 
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acted as his servants, carrying his umbrella, his chamara, his 
stick, or his goblet. He also had to.ooo Turushka horsemen 
in his service I Sr 15. He died on the 24th of May 14 -J^ 
(SB 125, 127). He had a brother Parwati-RAya-Odcyar. 
who in 142; ruled the Tcrakaniimbi kingdom, in the south of 
Mysore District (Ch 195. t° 5 ;, and is no doubt the Srigiri, 
who was ruling in North Arcot in 1424 \EI. viii. 

Dcva-Raya's son by Pomiaia-Dcvi, Mallikarjuna. also 
called I mtnadi- Heva- Raya, next came to the throne, and 
he was followed by Virupaksha. the son of Deva-Kaya 
bv Simhnla-Dcvi. These were reigns wanting in vigour. 
Mallikarjuna is said (Md 12. 59) b « in P«nugond» 5,1 
1459, along with his minister, engaged in affairs connected 
with Narasinga’s kingdom. This was the chief next to be 
mentioned. 

Saluva-Nrisimh.,. also called Xurasinga-Kaya-Odcyar. the 
most powerful noble in KarnAta and Tclingilna. He wax 
general of the armies of Vijayanagar, and successfully de¬ 
fended it against the Muhammadans. But the influence he 
thus gained enabled him in 147S. «>» thc rei B" of VirQpSksba, 
to usurp the throne. When he was thus king.' the Bahmarii 
Sultan again invaded the Vijayanagar territories, and was 
over running the whole country', having advanced so far as to 
lay siege to the strong fort of Malfir (Kolar District •. 
Nfisiiuha took to flight, but afterwards came to terms with 
the Sultan, who nevertheless marched on to Ranch! (C011- 
jeeverum). " situated in the centre of the dominions of that 
malignant one," and plundered the town and temples, which 
were ‘the wonder of the age." Nrisimha’s distinctive titles 

wcre _ mfdim-M}sara-g<inda {champion over the mustaches of 

the world), kaf/tdri-iiiluva (dogger falcon). He was succeeded 
by his son lmmadi-Njisitnha or lminadi-Narasinga-Odeyar, 
for whom the earliest <late seems to lx: 1 493 - 

Tltis king, however, was murdered in 149 6 b >‘ l, icir 
general Narasa or Narasinga. He was of Tuluva descent, 
1 He ID I Ik tenth tins Vtjajwwgw. ami hi* Ihr eleventh- 
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and became the founder of the Xarasinga dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar. The following is a table of this dynasty :— 


• 3 - 


11 


fly TijvJjl, 
VbS'Xamfantni m 

Smimlil, 

UlmjtUI. KSya, 
>504-1504 


Timm*, 
in bevaki 
I 

WM) 

m. Uukkamnui 

Xarau, Nirawngi, N'mimlu, 1496-150’, 


By Nigali-IX-vi, tty Otomtitki, 

14. Kriikna-Kija, 15. Achyutx RSy*. Ihuigi. 

Ijo'/ ipv 1530-154* m. TintmJmlU 

fituui-UiuiUl, 161 Venkata 17. Sai'.i.itn-Rijrx, 
in, 10 tUina.K3|» Pcra-Kija. *54J »5*7 

l*c< Ksitiii* liyna.ly) 15*2 


Narasa t3 said in several inscriptions (Sk 234. etc.) to 
have quickly dammed the Kavcrl when in full flood, crossed 
over and seized his enemy alive in battle Then, taking 
possession of £rlranjjapattana (Scringapatam ■, he made it hi* 
own abode. Having conquered Chcra, Chftla, and Pandya, as 
well as the proud lord of Madhura, the fierce Turushka, the 
Gajapati king and others; from the banks of the Ganges to 
Lanka (Ceylon), and from the eastern to the western mountains, 
he imposed his commands upon all kings. In Kimeivara and 
other sacred places he from time to time bestowed the sixteen 
great gift* He died in I 503 Kr 64 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, bom to him by 
different mothers. The first of these, Vlra - Nani si tn ha or 
Nfisimha, also called in a few cases Bhujabala-Raya.' drew 
to himself, it is said, the hearts of all from Sctu to Sumcru, 
and from the eastern to the western mountains, and made 
all manner of gift* in all the sacred places. The Anga, 
Vanga, Kalinga, and orher kings addressed him with such 
words as, " Look on us, great king! Victory! Long life! ** 
His half-brother Krishna-Kaya next came to the throne, and 
was one of the most powerful and distinguished of the Vijaya- 
nagar monarch*. About 1520 he inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the Muhammadans, in consequence of which a good 
• The Busbatnxo of the Volt ague** hutorun Xunir. 
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understanding prevailed between the courts of \ ijayanagar 
and Bijipur for a considerable time. One of the earliest 
expeditions of the reign was against Ganga-Raja, the chief of 
Ummattur (in Mysore District), who had rebelled and claimed 
Pcnugonda, perhaps as being a Ganga. His main stronghold 
was on the island of isivasamudram. 1 at the Falls of the 
Kavcri, and parts of the Bangalore District were known as 
the Sivasamudram 1 country. Krishna-Raya captured his fort 
at the Falls, and also took Seringapatam. He extended the 
limits of the empire until they reached to Cuttack on the cast 
and to Salsctic on the west. In capturing Kondavidu in 
111 6, he took prisoner Vlrabhadra, son of the Gajapati king 
Pratapa-Rudra, and Dg toy relates that he granted him the 
Malcya-Bennur country (in the west of Mysore) as an estate. 
Krishna-Raya was a great patron of Sanskrit and Tclugu 
literature, and had at his court eight celebrated poets, dis¬ 
tinguished as the ashfadiggaja. On his death. Achyuta-Riya. 
his half-brother, succeeded to the throne. He was profuse in 
gifts to the Brahmans, the records of which arc commonly 
surmounted by a figure of the \ amana or dwarf incarnation, 
lie established in 1 539 a of batik for the benefit of 
Brahmans, called the Ananda-nidhi. Two verses celebrating 
this event are repeated in Dg 24 and Ilk 123. 33 well as in 
eight other places in Hampi and Kamalnpura.* 

Achyuta- Raya's son, perhaps an infant, was next crowned 
as king, but died in a short time. Sadaiiva-Rayu, the son of 
Ranga, a deceased brother of Achyuta by the same mother, 
was then raised to the throne by the great minister Rama- 
Raja (who was his brother-in-law and the councillors. He is 
said to have subdued all his enemies in Suragiri (Pcnugonda), 
and brought the whole land into subjection to his commands, 
while the KAmbdja, Bh&ja, Kaliuga, Karahata and other kings 
acted as servants for his female apartments. 

But Rama-Raja himself wielded the chief power in the 
State, and is called the ruler of the great Karnata kingdom 
• Hofttl) jjiMMt wnlml ii ' Koi llw Utter •“ ‘M**/. /ini. K/f- tit 1903 4- 
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(JJg 58). Though possessed of commanding abilities, so 
great was his arrogance that the Musalman States of Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Ahmednagar, and Bidar were provoked to combine 
in an attack on Vijayanagar as their common enemy. In the 
battle of Talikota, near Raichur, on the 23rd of January 1 565. 
Rama-Raja was slain, on which the Hindu army fled panic- 
stricken, and the royal family escaped to Penugonda. The 
victorious Muhammadans marched to Vijayanagar, which they 
utterly sacked and destroyed. Thus fell this once great and 
populous capital, the ruins of which are still a source of 
admiration to visitors. 

From Kama-Raja was descended the last Vijayanagar 
dynasty, styling themselves kings of Kaniata. Their capital 
was at first at Penugonda, which was attacked in IS 77 by 
the Muhammadans, but successfully defended by Jagadeva- 
Raya, whose daughter was married to tire king, and who 
became chief of Channapatna. In 1585 *hc capital was 
again removed to Chandragiri, and later still to Chingalpat 
(Chinglcput). These were, however, captured by the forces ol 
Golkonda, and the king fled to the protection of Sivappa- 
NSyak, the chief of Bednur in the west of Mysore. 

The following is a table of the Kamata or Rama-Raja 


dynasty:— 


ftilkka. AlaVUHlukks. 
piotector nf Sahira-Nrnttnhn. 
ax. HatlainUki 

Kina-Kiu. 
in. taWWiintiVa 

Mi Thutn»la-lX*l 


Hanm RSjn, Willed Ij6s. 
111. Tiniuiallnil' 5 , ilr. of 
Krishna-Kiva (No. 14) 


IS. Titumab-kays, 1507-157 r. 
m. Vrncalimio 


SrtKanjjs to- Sfl-R«r«»-KAya t, 
*573 1 5*1 


li Vinkatafati-kiya II, 
FVibVcnk.ua, 
(616-1640 


Tins-Venkata 

ivi-Ranga-RSy* 
(No. *31 


so. V£nkaia|nii- 
KSya I, l}«>-l6t$ 

iri-Kanga 

SI. (Um-Deva, 
Kamarhandia ■ Raya. 
1615-1625 


VrnkatUil 

r 

Aiavl(i- 

[ 

CiOpila-Rija 

I 

(ai|o[itcd) 

Si. Sri-Ramp- 
RJya iT. 
1643-1664 










TIRUMALA-RAYA '2« 

The descent of this dynasty, who call themselves Icings of 
KarnAta or Karnataka, is elaborately traced back (as in I m >) 
to the Lunar line, through Yayati and PunL In that race 
was Bharata, in whose line was Santanu, fourth from whom 
was Vijaya, whose son was Abhimanyu, whose son was 
i’arikshit Eighth from him was Nanda, ninth from whom 
was Chaiikka, seventh from whom was Raja-Narcndra. I ctith 
from him was BijjalCndra, third in whose line was Vlra- 
Hemtnadi - Rkya, who prostrated himself before Murari 
(Vishnu), and was lord of MSySpuri. Fourth from him was 
Tala-Pinnama, whose son Sdma-DSva took from the enemy 
seven hill-forts in one day. His son was RSghnva-Devatft, 
whose son was Pinnama. lie was lord of AravRi-nagari and 
had a son Bukka, who assisted in firmly establishing even the 
kingdom of Siluva-Nfisimha Bukka's wife was BallambikS. 
and their son was Rama- Raj*. He gained a victory over 
Sapada’s army of 70,000 hofsc. took the hill-lort of Adavani 
(Adoni), and driving away Kasappudaya, captured Kandana- 
vdli-chlrga (Kurnool), and owing to his faith drank with 
impunity the water from the feet of Hari there, although 
his kinsmen had put poison into it. His sort, by Lakdv- 
myambika, was $ri-Ranga-RSya, whose wife Tirumalambika 
bore to him three sons—Rama-Raja. Tirumala-Raya, and 
Veukatapati. 

Aliva '-Rama-Rajaya-Ueva having (in t 565) suddenly set 
(or died) owing to acts of State by the kings of the Turukas, the 
city, throne, and countries of the realm were destroyed and in 
ruins (Hk 6, HI ?). On the death of Sadasiva-Raya. the 
brother of Rama-Raja, named Tirumala-Raya, was anointed 
to the throne, and ruled from Penugonda (Anantapur 1 tistrict), 
which now became the capital. He subdued all bis enemies 
and made all the great gifts in the various sacred places. He 
capturcd the eighty-four hill-forts (the Mahratta country), put 
down the pride of Avahala-Raya, subdued the L'tkala Orissa) 
king, and styled himself the Tribhuvanamalla of Vengi. and 

' Son-in-law, Ihai w KtWma-RJj*. 
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the Suratrana (or Sultan) of Urigdla (Orangal). He reduced 
to submission the Rattan, and called himself lord of Kal^ana- 
pura, ChAlikka emperor, victor over Gonga of KomarAnikota, 
and displacer of the Raya of Rodda. 1 he KSinbhdja* 
Bhoja, Ratings, Karnhata and Other kings were his door¬ 
keepers. 

He was succeeded in order by his sons br$-Kanga-R.iya 1 
and Vcnkauipati-Raya 1 . The former, halting in Uddagiri 
(? Udayagiri), captured the hill-forts of Kondavidu and Vini- 
komfa (both in the Krishna District), and took up his residence 
in Pcnugomla. Vfinkatapati-Raya, his brotlier, was next 
anointed to the throne in Suragiri (Penugondaj by Tlt&charya, 
the family guru, but removed the capital to Chandragiri (in 
North Arcot). Immediately after his accession he dispersed 
the hosts of Yavana fiends. HU army also plundered Malik 
Ibrahim’s sou Muhammad Shah (both kings of Golkonda) of 
horses, elephants, and white umbrella, so that he relumed 
home in disgrace. Among other titles, Ycxtkatapati has those 
of Manniyan and Samula. and displacer of Oddiya-Raya (the 
Orissa king). It was during his reign, and apparently with 
his consent, that the Rajas of Mysore gained Seringapatam, 
and thus became independent. 

Y r cnkata|*ati's grandson Rarna-Devaor Ramachandra-Raya 
next came to the throne, and was followed by Venkatapatl II, 
grandson of the original Raroa-Raja, and called 1 eda-V enkata. 
His younger brother Pina-Venkata’s son, bri-Kanga-Raya. 
adopted by Gopala-Raja, grandson of the original Rama-Raja * 
brother Venkatadri, was next placed on the throne as Sri- 
Ranga - Raya II, In 1644 his capitals Chandragiri and 
Chingalpat being taken by the forces of Golkonda, he lied to 
the protection of Sivappa-Nayak of Bednur, in the west of 
Mysore, who installed him at Belur and neighbouring parts, 
and even laid siege to Seringapatam on the plea of restoring 
his sovereignty. But in this he was defeated. £ri-Ranga- 
Rava’s inscriptions continue to 1664. and with him ended 
the Vi jay an agar empire. According to Kg 46 be had a son 
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DvvadSva who was ruling In that year, and in Gu 64 and 65 
we have a still later Venkafapati ruling in 1668, who may 
have been the same. The line eventually merged in that of 
the chiefs of Anegundi, who were subdued by Tipu Sultan. 
Some members of the family, however, still continue there. 


17 bjjApur SULTANS 

But it was in 1644 also that, as the result of the Bijapur 
conquests in the late Vijayanagar possessions in Mysore 
and adjacent countries, the Carnatic Bijapur Balaghat and 
Faynnghat provinces were formed under the governorship of 
Shahji, father of the celebrated Mahratta leader Sivaji. The 
latter, after his father’s death, overran all these j-igfr provinces 
to enforce his claim to a half-share. Records of this Mahratta 
domination arc found in inscriptions of £ivaji’s son Sambhojl 
or Smnbhaji, dated 1663 and 1680 K 1 219, CB 32 , of 
Satnbhaji’s wife I.K 1 227, 224, 254 , and Sambhftji’s sons 
(Mb 154, Ct 54, down to 1693. The most interesting is 
the one on the wall of a temple on the summit of Nandidroog 
(CB 32), which gives a brief but graphic description of this 
great stronghold. 

Meanwhile we have records of the Adil Shahi kings of 
Bijapur themselves. They were of high birth, being descended 
from a prince said to be the son of the Ottoman SultSn 
Amurath or Murad, and brother of Muhammad the Great, the 
conqueror of Constantinople, lie escaped to Persia and was 
transported to the Bahmani court in India, where he rose 
to power, and ended by establishing this line of king-, the 
constant rivals of Vijayanagar. 

A fine Arabic and Persian inscription of 1632 ; Sk 324) 
is of the reign of Muhatnmad-Adil-Shah, son of Ibrahim-Adil- 
Shah. and records the erection of a fort on the hill at the 
Masur-Madag tank on the northern frontier of Mysore in the 
Shikarpur taluq, as a memorial of victor)’ to that point over 
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the wicked infidels. Other inscriptions of the same reign are 
Ci 43 and 44 of 1653, relating to the formation of a tank by 
the local governor under circumstances of special interest In 
1648 was built by the local chief the fort at Channaraya- 
pattana in the Ila&san District, apparently in pursuance of a 
treaty with Hijapur (Cn 158, 160, 165). no doubt to mark 
the limits of the two territories. At Sira is an inscription on 
the tomb of Malik Kihfm, Subalidar of Sira, who died in 165 t 
(Si 66''/. In 1703 and «7t2 arc records of the governor 
Gulam Ali Khan, In the former of which he decided a dispute 
between two Hindu guru-* as to their respective disciples 

(Mb 98, Kl 74;- 


18. MUG HALS 

Of the Mughal period there arc a few inscriptions. The 
most interesting is one of the time of Auratigzcb relating to 
the grant of DckI-B alia pur in 1691 DB 31). In 1696 was 
erected the big mosque at Sira Si 66*). There are also 
records of the Navib Durga-Kflll-Khfin in 1 720 * Si 1 I 2/, and 
of the NavSb Ditavar-Khan in 1742 and 1743 (Si I 3, Ht 19). 


ty. MYSORE RAJAS 

It was their acquisition of Scringapatani in 1610, and the 
retirement from it then of the Vijayanagar viceroy, that brought 
tire Rajas of Mysore into prominence as independent rulers. 
But the family traces its origin to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and after the catastrophe which befell the \ ijayanagar 
empire at the battle of Talikota in l 5G5, the Rajas of Mysore, 
in common with its other feudatories, had been preparing to 
cast off the Vijayanagar yoke. 

They are of the Lunar race, and their origin is thus 
related in Ch 92 and other inscriptions. Certain Yadava 
princes from Dvaraka (the capita! of the hero Krishna in 
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Kathiawar) came to the Kamiita country, either let! by fancy, 
according to some accounts, which secins natural, or. according 
to others, in order to visit their family god NarHyuna on the 
l*aU of Yadugiri /;Meluk 5 te). Seeing the beaut)* of the land, 
and being pleased with it, they took up their abode in Mahisha- 
, H , ra (Mysore), and became the progenitors of the existing 
ro ya! family. Tradition alleges that there were two princes, 
named Vijaya and Krishna. Espousing the cause of a dis¬ 
tressed maiden, the daughter of the YVodeynr or chief of 
Madana (now Hadlnad, to the south-east of Mysore), they 
saved her from a forced marriage with the chief of Karuga- 
halli, who was of inferior caste, by secreting themselves at the 
wedding banquet ami slaying him. She then became the 
willing bride of Vijaya, who assumed the government of 
Hadann and KarugahullI, adopting the title of Odeyar or 
YVodeyar, 1 along with a profession of the Jangaina or Lingayit 
creed. From them was descended Hirc-Bcltada-Chama-Raja 
(the third of those named Chiima-Raja), to whom arc assigned 
the dates 1513 to 1552. previous to which no annals have heen 
preserved. He, during his lifetime, made a partition of his 
dominions between his three sons. To Timma-Raja lie gave 
Hcmmanhalli. to Krishna-Raja he gave Kcmbala, and to 
Chiima-Raja, sumamed B*'.l (the Bald), he gave Mysore. No * 
male heir surviving to either of the elder brothers, the succession 
was continued in the junior or Mysore branch. The following 
is a table of the kings :— 

* \ title of all llw W Mjtm.ic It **» *tr> a Kile U the rjtly Vijaj*n»gii 
kin« and of raring line* of th Mr in U*e South. Ii .ifinihe. bed or muter (Icing 
Hie honorific yluial of Odejrai. tmi in Tamil iu U\Uiyir. A. ru-/.V it it the 

1. im applied n.jHignma or Uiijjijit primK 


(Table 
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Ifiir BcilnlaCliima Ruja < *5*3-*55- 


r 


i 


Thnma-IUJa (1551-1571) Knthna K 5 y» i. lull Chlma-Uija |\. 

• 57 »-* 57 <» 

z. Iknada ChAwakiJt V, J. RiJa-A'odrjjr, Dfvo-Rijju, <~hamu-l<lja 
•576-1578 1578-1017 m, Ktnijamjmlii 

± r 


1 1 1 .. P i 

Ksuihlrova \.ua«j- Naiasa 5 Imrnadi* I>i-ra-Kija, 7. Podila-Dcva-Ri)*.' 
Rija 1 , 16)8-1659 Hi;*-VVudcyst, iti. AuiriUmhi 1059-1671 

16)7.1638 j_ 

T 1 

a. Chaim • ki fa VI, 8. (.hlkka-tW-vx-Ruja, 1671-170,1, Kanthnava 
I617-1637 m. Drrunamlw 


It. Chiittw-Ri)* VII, 1*31-1734 

lx. luuuadl'-Kriiditij-Rijs, 
I 73 »« 7 « 

I 


9 Kinjlittinni Ninu-kija II, 
17 <H « 7 » J- 
tn. Olielvajamainki 

la t*odt}#Kiuhna-Kaja, * 7 * 3 -* 73 *. 
m. IkrtjamimUJ 


13. X'wnja-Kiju, 1760-1770 14. Oiama-RSja VIII, 1770-177O 


13 China IUj» IX. I77 f *-1796 

16. MamnuiU'-Kmluu-tUjc, 17991868 

(adopted) 

17. Cliiiiia lUjctulia X, 1868-1894 

18. Krishna-KSja IV. 1804- 

Timma-KSja is said (Sr 14) to have gained the title 
Antcmbara-ganda,' distinctive of the Mysore Rajas. Ch 5 jna* 
Raja IV defeated in buttle Rcmati-Venkata, the general of 
Rama-Raja. He also, as we know from history, withheld the 
tribute due to Vijayanagar, and set at defiance the viceroy at 
Seringapatam, who in vain attempted to amest him. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Bettada-Chama-Raja. who. though 
conspicuously brave, hail no capacity for government. Iiis 
younger brother, Raja-Wodeyar, was therefore raised to the 


1 Immiyli meant second 1 Miuuuiaili, thud. 

* llu elder lonlher, as the ten We, wac nrttpmilly called Do..W»-Dfr*-IU]*, but j» 
he did uol mine to the thiime, the desi£naiion it applied lo the juniot who actually 
ruled. 

1 " Champion ms these who **y they *ie uidi and iucIl" A mace IdethgiUe 
/nun u fiirmi uuX-tniam iuhj'j, “champion OVC 1 those who ay they hue utch anil 
such titles.’' 
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throne by the elders. He, it is said (Sr 14. 64, TN 63). 
according to his vow, thrashed the proud lord of KirugahalH 
on the field of battle with his riding-whip. Jiut, far more 
important, he overcame Tint mala - Raya (the Vijayanagar 
viceroy) and seated himself on the jewelled throne in 
Seringapatarn. Whatever were the incans by which this wus 
accomplished, it is undoubted that the aged viceroy retired to 
TutaUad in i6to, where he shortly after died, and that Riija> 
Wodeyar took possession of Scringapatam and made it his 
capital in place of Mysore.' From this time dates the inde¬ 
pendence of the Mysore Rajas, though it is curious that 
some c*f their inscriptions still acknowledge the Vijayanagar 
supremacy down to as late a period as 1668 (Gu 65), and 
Narasa-Riija of Maisur is said (Yd 5) to be the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar sovereign in 1642. But, at the same 
time, they* make numerous grants by their own independent 
authority, one of the earliest that can lie cited being of the 
date 1 61 2 (Ch 200). 

All the sons being dead, Raja-Wodeyar was succeeded by 
a grandson, Cltama-Raja VI, in whose time (1630) we know 
that Channapatua and its possessions were added to My’sore. 
A posthumous son born to Raja-Wodeyar was next placed on 
the throne as I nunndi-Raja-Wodeyar Yd 17), but he was 
shortly poisoned, at the instigation, it appears, of the DalavSyL* 

Kanthirava-Narasa-Raja I, son of the gallant Uettuda- 
Ch 5 ma-R 5 ja, then obtained the crown, and had a distinguished 
rdgn. He successfully repelled the Kijapur invasions, and 
extended the kingdom on all sides, gaining great booty, some 
of which he applied to strengthening the fortifications of 

1 ThU seems to have U-vn cuuMt-namd if die Yijaranagat snvcrcign Yi'-nluia- 
pti JCljrii, who t‘ will iTN Id liave coaliimcd Kija Woderxi in i6ii In thr 
p<«mlnn »r limmauBi ami Scriugnpmant j anil Nj |i*S impUe* lliul lie cin'mico-.l 
the My mrt king* to Lave a tight to tli* throne of heroin. 

* Thr lilie of the chief office* of the State, who vraa at the Lm/i of the ajuiy Inn 
mu uL" a minuter. The office wa» minify hcn-luary, the Mysore ami Kalalc 
umilici iiaring ruined into on allianc e according to which the former |4nrtilol the 
Kanai (Curtin in thr English itcntdn) or ruler ol the State, ami die lailrt the 
thJaviyt nr nsnmnntirt in-rhief 
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Seringapatam. He was the first to establish a mint, at which 
were coined the Kanthiraya I'Cantcroy) hints and /’attains 
named after him (Ag 64,', which continued to be the current 
national money until the Muhammadan usurpation. According 
to Sr 103 he was Krishna himself, bom to give peace to the 
world when it was troubled by the Turushkas and resounded 
with the noise of horse hoofs. While lie ruled, all the land 
was prosperous. When he went forth to war, the Yangas, 
HQnas. and Konkanos were terrified, the SauriUhtras lost their 
kingdom, the Gurjara horse bolted, the Mtenchhas fell down 
in a swoon. He established many agrahams, bestowed 
numerous gifts, and revived the observance of the fkiiaii - 
vrtifu, or eleventh day vow in honour of Lakshml-Nrisirnha 
(Vishnu), like Ambarisha and other king* of old (Ag 64). 

He died without issue, and Dodda-Dcva-K&ja, a grandson 
of Chama-Raja IV, was selected to succeed him, a rival 
claimant, afterwards Chikka-Deva-Kaja, being sent, with his 
father, into confinement at Han gala (Gundalpet taluq). This 
reign was occupied in repuUing invasions from Bednur by 
Jaivappa- Nftyak, who attempted to restore the authority of 
the Vijayanagar king, a fugitive at his court. Dodda-Deva- 
Riija extended the Mysore territories to the south and north¬ 
west All those who were persecuted by the Mlechchos, who 
had seized upon the land, flocked (says Yd 54) to him for 
protection. The Faniyas lost their kingdom, the Cholas saiicd 
away with all their forces to the islands, the KOralas took 
poison, the Haivas were smitten by tltc gods, the Konkanas 
lost heart, the Hunas sought only to save their lives, the 
Habbusika* were pierced all over with wounds, the Latas were 
driven to wander in the forests, the Gurjara* were paralysed, 
tlic Ranas obtained nirvana, while the Kurus, Maravas, 
Mudgalas and JangSlns, the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, the 
Magadha king, with the king of Madhura and others, threw 
themselves at his feet. Several uncouth Mahrutti and Hindu¬ 
stani words arc given as specimens of the exclamations heard 
on all sides from those who fell in his wars. He made all the 
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gifts described in the Hcwddri and other sacred books, and 
established in ever}* village inns ichutra) for the distribution of 
food. Dividing his kingdom into four parts, he gave the first 
to the brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity, 
and reserved the fourth for hi- own use. Details of his 
conquests arc also thus given (Sr 14). He defeated the army 
of the lord of Madhura in trodu (Coimbatore District), slew 
Damaralalyappcndra, and put to flight Atunt&jL He captured 
the elephant named Kulasekhara, and took by assault ^Slmballi 
(in Bhavani taluq, Coimbatore), Omaiiir (near Salem), and 
DharSpuram (in south of Coimbatore District). He defeated 
the army of the Kelacli kings [Shimoga District), captured the 
clcpliant called GangSdhara, and seixed Hiisana (Hassan) and 
Sakkarepattana. The territories thus acquired extended from 
Snkkarcpattaua (near Chfltmugalur) in the west to Seleyapura 
(Salem) In the cast, and from Chikkaniiyakapura (Chiknayakan- 
halli) in the north to DhSrapumm in the south, between all which 
places he established an inn for travellers at evert* jdjatta (about 
nine miles along every road. He died at Chiknayakanhalli. 

Chikka-U£va-Raja, great-grandson of Chima-Raja IV, 
previously passed over and sent into confinement, was now 
elevated to the throne, and is one of the most celebrated of 
the Mysore Rajas. Many important administrative changes 
were made by him, some of which created seriou* discontent. 
This was suppressed by a treacherous massacre of Jangama 
priests, who had fomented it. But at his death in 1704, 
notwithstanding the troublous times, he had built up a 
secure and prosperous kingdom, stretching from Palni and 
Ancmale Madura District) in the south to Midag&i north 
of Tumkur District) in the north, and from Carnatic Garb 
in the Baramaha! (Salem District) in tlie east to the borders 
of Coorg and Halam 'Manjarabad) in the west. 

The inscriptions arc chiefly concerned with his successes in 
war. One of the earliest (Ch 92 of 1675) describes him as 
seated on the throne of the Karnata dominion like the great 
indra. In the east, defeating the Pandva king Chokka 
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(Navak of Madura), he seized Tripura and Anantapuri; in 
the west, smiting the Kcladi kings, with the Yavanas, he took 
Sakalcsapura and Arakaigfidu (both in Hassau District); in 
the north, defeating Ranadulha-Khan (the Bijapur general), 
he captured Ketasaraudra, with Kandikcrc, Haudalakcrc, 
Gulur, TumukQr, and flonnavalli (all in Tutnkur District). 
Defeating in battle Mushtika, who was aided by the Morasas 
(people of Koiar District) and Kiratas, he captured Jndagana- 
durga and changed its name to ChikkadtFvarAyadurga (now 
DCvarayadurga). The Variiha (or Boar"; which was lost in 
the Yavana invasion, he brought from Srimushna (South 
Arcot) and set it up with devotion in Srirangapattana 
(Seringapatam—it is now in Mysore, where it was removed 
in the time of Purnayya). He also (Sr 151) conquered 
Timmappa-Gauda and RamapjM-Gauda and took Maddagiri, 
Midagc 4 i, Bijjavaru and Channarayadurga. Then he is said 
(in Sr 14 of 1686) to have defeated the Malirattas from 
Pauchavati (Nasik, in the north of the Bombay Presidency), 
and of their leaders he slew Dadoji and cut off the limbs and 
noses of Jaitaji and Josavanta.' He also reduced to abject terror 
Sambhu (Sambhoji, son and successor of the celebrated Sivaji), 
Kutupu-Shah (one of the Sultans of Golkonda), ikkeri Basava 
(Basavappa-.Nayak, adopted son of ChannammSji, widow and 
successor on the throne of Somasfkhara-Nayakj, and EkOji 
l or Venkoji, the half-brother of Sivaji, who seized Tanjorc and 
founded the line of Mahratta rulers there). We are also 
informed Tin Sr 64 of 1 722) that he conquered the lord of Mad- 
hura, and withstood Sivaji at the time when the rulers of the 
countries around Agra, Delhi, and Bhiiganagara (Hitidurabad) 
were falling down before him and presenting tribute. He 

1 iudfji Ihiii Jeilajl-Jtuatitth ttdiJ-.■JUUdU. Th» latter part of the 

phrase might possibly be rendered—“ cot off the no*e» of all umi" This m ■ 
practice adopted by tl« Mpeata in order to tnnll terror into ihe cmniy, See 
Manner i. Stina Jj Mtftt (Irvine's translation and oddiliunal notes, vol. n.) But 
may it not have been the wrvival of an old Indian enuotn ? Foe ftofowor Macduetell. 
In arming of eatly >smihrit mnlleal wort* (A*/. Cat. M„ n.L ii.|, iay %—“ Prability 
the only valuable couttihutinu to surgery to which India can lay diun is the an of 
forming artificial nw*. Tins o|>oa!too has been borrowed in modem times from 
India. where Kagluhwru Iccsrae acquainted with a l« the tSih century. 
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thus acquired the title Apratima-vfra (tmrJvaJIcd hero), which 
is one of the distinctive epithets of the Mysore Rajas. He is 
moreover said to have defeated attacks from every point of 
the compass, made by Turukas for Muhammadans), Morasas 
(Tclu-u people of the Kolar District and north-east), Arcyas 
(or Mahrattas;, Tigulas (Tamil people), Kodagas (Coorgs). and 
Malegos hill tribes in the west). In addition to Kutupu-Shah 
..of (jolkomla), he is said to have driven off Edulu-Shah ('Adil- 
ShSh of liijapur). 

Kanthlrava-Xnrasa-RSja 11, the son of Chikka-Deva-Raja, 
was berm deaf and dumb, and thence called Muk-arasu. But 
through the influence of the eminent minister Tirutnalarya lie 
succeeded to the throne. There arc no Inscriptions of his time. 

His son, Dodda - Krishna - Raja, followed, during whose 
reign frequent invasions took place by the Muhaminadans 
and the Mahrattas, who had to be bought off. The king 
being immersed in his own pleasures, all power began to fall 
into the hands of the ministers. 

With him the direct descent ended. Ag 62 gives a list 
of the kings down to 18 I l. hut (to complete the chronicle from 
history C|iama-Raja VII,a member of the HcmmanhalH family, 
was next elected. He was eventually deposed by the dalavayi 
Dcvaraj and the minister Nanjaraj, and died a prisoner at 
KabbSldurga in 1734. Imrnadi-Krishna-Raja of KcnchangOd. 
a younger and distant branch, was put on the throne in that 
year, and died in 1766. His eldest son Nanja-Raja was 
directed by Maidar-Ali to be installed, but finding him not 
sufficiently subservient, Haidar turned him out of the palace 
in 1767. He was strangled in 1770, being nominally 
succeeded by his brother Chama-Raju VIII. who died child¬ 
less in 1775 - An inscription of the previous year (Bl 65) 
truthfully represents Chama - Raja as the king, but the 
excellent Haidar-All as the ruler, Chaina-Raja IX. a 
memlicr of the K.irugahalli family, \va3 next selected by 
Haidir in a dramatic manner. lie died in 1796 and Tljiij- 
Suhan appointed no successor. On the capture of Seringa- 
patam by the British in 1799 and the death at the same 
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time of Tipil-Sultan, the Muhammadan usurpation of Haidar* 
Ali (1761-17S2) and Tipu-Sultan 1782-1799 l ) being 
brought to an end, the British Government restored the 
Hindu dynasty, and placed on the throne Mununadi-KrUhna- 
RSja, son of the last-named Charna- Raja. His inscriptions 
run trom 1S00 (Sr 8 down to near the end of his life in 
1868. One in the Lakshmtrainana temple at Mysore com¬ 
memorates his installation there on the throne of his ancestors 
on the 30th of June 1799. Another, of 1829, In the Krishna- 
sviimi temple, ascribes to him nine modes of service, called 
the nine jewels, for the pleasure of the goddess Chamundesvari. 
These were—the jewel of adornment, in presenting crowns for 
the gods at Melukdtc and other places ; the jewel of love of 
country, in founding Clumarujuagur and other towns ; the 
jewel of devotion, in building temples ; the jewel of their con¬ 
secration, in completing their towers ; the jewel of public good, 
in erecting dams and bathing-places ; the jewel of charily, in 
establishing inns for feeding pilgrims at various sacred places; 
the jewel of fame, in issuing gold and silver coins ; and the 
jewel of language, in publishing commentaries on the sacred 
books. Cb 86 of 1828 and Nj 8 of 1845 contain a list of the 
titles and emblems of the Rajas of Mysore. Krishna-KIja was 
deposed in 1831 for continued misrule, and during the next 
fifty years Mysore was administered by British Commissioners. 
In 1881 it was again restored to the Mysore family in the 
person of Krishna-Raja's adopted son Charna* Rajendra, and 
he was succeeded in 1894 by the present Maharaja, Krishna- 
Raja IV', at first under the Regency of the Maharani his mother. 
On attaining majority in 1902 he was installed in power. 

20 . COORG RAJAS 

The Kong 5 lvas, who had been installed by the ChGlas in 
1004 or too; Cg 46) as rulers of Kongal-nad — the Yclusa- 
vira country in Coorg and the ArkalgQd taluq in Mysore — 

* Rvunploof Iliidit AirtiflKriptiulM juc Cp 146, iS.nmllU: of Tipil Saltin'*, 
for the mo»t jatt charset cristirally Uunlaitir, Sr 33, 159. Hn 7, anil My 54. 
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and of whom there are a dozen or more inscriptions in Coorg 
(see Cg 30-50), disappeared on the expulsion in u 16 of the 
Cholas from Mysore by the Hoysalas, their latest inscription 
bring dated in 1115 (Cg 33)1 But the ChangMvas, who 
ruled over the other parts of Coorg and Changn-nad—the 
Hunsur taluq in Mysore—continued in power, in subordina¬ 
tion to the llovsalas, and subsequently, as the Rajas of 
N a ni a ra ya pn ft n nn or N a nia raja pat tana, to Vijavanagar, till 
nearly the middle of the seventeenth century (Us 36 . The 
earliest express mention of the Kndagas or Coorgs in the 
inscriptions is in it74 (Us 20), when Bildagnnda Xandi- 
Deva, Ldcyidltya-Dcva of Kuruchc, and others, the Kodagas 
of nil the nfuls. arc said to have assisted the Cbangalva prince 
Pemma-Virappa in his attack on the Hoysala army at I’alparc, 
art enterprise that was i»ot successful. The Cbangalva line 
became extinct in 1644 by the death of the last king at 
the capture of Piriyajxttna or I’criapatam by the army of the 
Mysore Raja. The latter did not, however, follow up the 
victory into Coorg. owing to the forces of BcdnQr having 
entered the country under Sivajqw-Nayak.t, who was engaged 
in invading Malaysia. The Kodngas later on may have 
attempted to recover Piriyapatna, a* they arc mentioned 
(Sr 64) among the assailants from all quarters who were 
overcome by Chikka-Deva-Raja of Mysore. 

The throne of Coorg left vacant by the overthrow of 
the Changalvas did not remain long unoccupied. A prince 
of the Bednflr family, who may have been related to the 
Changalvas in some way, having settled at ITaleri (called Ksltira- 
nagara in Sanskrit), to the north of MereSra, in the garb of a 
Jangama or LingSyit priest, gradually brought the whole country 
under his authority. His descendants continued as Rajas of 
Coorg till 1834, when the country was annexed by the British. 

The following is a table of the Coorg Rajas, whose history 
is contained in the Rdjcmiravduvt, compiled by order of Vira- 
Rajendra, and translated into English by Lieut. Abcrcromby 
at Mangalore in 1808:— 
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The first Muddu-Raja removed the capital from Ualeri to 
Madikrri (Mercara), where he built a fort and palace in 1681. 
The second Muddu-Raja and his cousin Muddayn ruled together 
at the same time, and died in tfic same year. The succession 
wa« then disputed. Devappa-Raja at fir*.! secured the throne, 
but Linga-Riija, the rival candidate, gained possession by 
seeking the support of Haidar Ali, who had usurped the 
throne of Mysore. l.inga-Raja died in 1780, and his tomb 
was erected in Mahadevapuru, the northern quarter of Mcrcara 
(Cg 12). Haidar then took possession of Coorg under the 
pretext of being guardian to the sons until they should come 
of age. But the princes were confined at Gorur (in Hassart 
taluq) and then at Piriyapatna (Periapatam). In 1782 the 
Coorgs rose in rebellion, and Haidar Ali died. But TipQ- 
Sultan, his son, re-established his power, and when the Coorgs 
again rebelled, dcjtorted them wholesale to Scringapatam, and 
parcelled out the country among Musalman landlords, who 
were enjoined to exterminate all the Coorgs that might 
remain. In 1738 Vhra-Rajemlra, with his wife and brothers, 
made his escape from Piriyapatnu, and before long was able 
to regain a measure of power. Through the support of the 
British, who were now' at war with TipQ-Sultan, he was at 

* Joint ruler*. 
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length securely seated on the throne, and a large body of 
Coorgs escaped to their own country during the siege of 
Scringapatam by Lord Cornwallis in 1792. Vira-Rajendra 
had a romantic career and was the roost distinguished of the 
Coorg Rajas. C?g t] and 14 arc grants made by him in 
> 7 96 for JsivachSra inathas, and they direct that at the time 
of Siva-puja blessings may be invoked with the following 
hymn of benediction :— 

jSti i 1 rt.ti.ilvam ppllivl-jMSitvam ‘.iuhUagya.liv.inny.nn uttvartipam 
lvaii lilmkti vidyi paramaym inhpim tvnm ilai cha mi: Sankara jantii.i 
jnnntani || 

(keoillcrctiiin of former birth*, dominion of die world, the glory of good 
furtuiir, surpassing beamy, 

I'aiih in dice, Unowltilge, long life, (object* of, desire,— of these; be thou 
giver to me, Sankara, from age to age.) 

And the witnesses are thus described :— 

Adilya rhandn’i am 10 nabu rha dy.uir Wiuuiir ,\po hridayam Yama* rha 
ahuS cha r.ltn* cha ublmyui i hi* sandhi dltarmasya janati naituya vr'itak. 

(Sun and moon, wind and fire, »ky, earth and water, heart (or 
con*n«ncTj ami Yama, day ami night, morning amt evening ; tlicx know 
tin* deed* nf a righteous man i 

In Cg I" .are rccortlcd the erection and endowment of the 
Onkarvsvara temple at Mcrciira in 1820 by the first Linga*- 
Raja. The building was commenced, it is sail!, on the 
t,796,3tS2nd Kali day, and completed on the 1,797,421st. 
A curious account of an elephant hunt in the time of the last 
Viru-Raja is given in Cg 25. Elephants having increased in 
numbers to such a degree that they were destroying fruit trees 
and crops, killing travellers, and damaging houses, the king 
considered it part of his duty as protector of his people to 
rid them of these troubles. He therefore, after invoking the 
aid of Siva, entered into the forests in a chariot made and 
painted like a lion according to Hindu belief the natural 
enemy of the elephant), and in the course of 2 years, 1 month 
awl 2 5 days, between l§22 and 1824. disposed of 414 
elephants. The actual days on which they were hunted were 
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j8, and in those days he. .claims to have shot with his own 
hand 233, while his trained soldiers captured 181 alive, and 
- it was a marvel that men should catch stout and lofty rutting 
elephants as if they were mice.” 

But this king was a monster of sensuality and cruelty, and 
by wholesale murders had established a ttign of terror in the 
country. In 1832 his sister and her husband escaped to the 
Resident at Mysore for British protection, and the Raja’s 
insolent and defiant conduct ltd to nn expedition being sent 
against him. As the result, he was deposed itt 1834, and at 
the request of the people the country was taken over by the 
British. The Raja was deported to Vellore, but afterwards 
lived at Benares. In 1852 he was allowed to go to England, 
where he sought to gain the favour of Queen Victoria by 
having his daughter baptized and brought up as a Christian. 
He then commenced a Chancery suit against the East India 
Company, which dragged on till the affairs of the Company 
passed over to the Crown. He died in England in 1863, and 
was buried in Kcnsal Green Cemetery in London. 

Among later inscriptions is Cg 2tj of 1X57. This relates 
to the restoration of a temple of Mahadeva on the Kunda hill. 

I he work, to which a number of prominent men contributed, 
including a Brahman, Coorgs, and even a Muhammadan, was 
commenced, it is said, on the l ,810,060th Kali day. 


II. RULERS OF MINOR STATES 


i. ALU PAS OR ALU V AS 

Of the rulers of the principal minor Stales, we may begin 
with the Alupas or Aluvos (also called \lu and Alva). They 
arc mentioned in connection with the Chalukvas in the seventh 
century, who describe them along with the Gatigas as an 
ancient family (Dg » 56 ), ami under the Rashtraku|a» in the 
eighth (Sb to) Their original estate seems to have been 
Edevolal, to the north-east of Banav.isi. Hut their regular 
kingdom was called Alvakhuia or Aluvnkhcda, which was one 
of the boundaries of the Hoysala kingdom In tire eleventh 
century Mg 32). It was a Six Thousand province (Sb 10), 
situated chiefly in South Kanara, and it has been suggested 
that it corresponds with the Olokhoira mentioned by l'toleniy 
so far back M the second century. The inscriptions of the 
Aluvas have been found at Kigga (Koppa taluq) and at 
L*day a vara, near Udipi South Kanara\ while it appears that 
Pomburcha (Humcha in Jfagar taluq) was at one time in their 
possession (Kp 37). 

No connected genealogy of the line has been obtained, nor 
any account of their origin. Hut the names of certain kings 
occur. Thus we have Gunasagara as governor of the 
Kadamba-matnjaia in about 675 Kp 38), and his son 
Chitravuha 1 Chitravahana) in 692 in the time of Vinayaditya 
Sb 571). Then in about 800 we have a later Chitravahana, 
ruling the Aluvakheda Six Thousand under the Kashtrakuta 
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king Govinda III (Sb 10'. The lldayavara inscriptions 
{F.l. ix. IS) supply Ranaaagara anrl SvStavihana as the 
names of other kings; also Prithivlsagnni ami Vijayaditya or 
Miramma. 


2. ^Antaras 

The earliest mention of these kings is in the time of (the 
Chalukya) Vinayiditya, the end of the seventh century. 1 With 
the approval of the brother’s son of the Chfinta king Jayasan- 
graha, who was lord of the city of Madhura encircled by the 
Kalindi, and of the Ugra-vamAa but connected with the Yady- 
vamsa by marriage, a grant was then made by the wife of the 
Pandi yuvaraja ; and it is said to be under the protection of 
" the three hundred of the children of the house of the Chantas.” 
That this was the original form of the name appears also from 
Sk 283 of about 830, where too the king is said to be a 
Chanta. According to Nr 35 and 48, the Santara kingdom 
was founded by Jinadatta- Raya, lord of the northern Madhura 
(Muttra), who was of the I'gra-vamia. The Sin tar as are 
identified with Patfi-Pomburcha/ the modem Hombucha or 
Humcha in Nagar taluq, as their capital, which inay previously 
have been in the jk>s session of the Aluvas. The remote pro¬ 
genitor of the line was Raha, from whom was descended 
Sahakara, who became a cannibal. He was the father of 
J inadatta, who escaped from him in disgust atu) came to the 
South, bringing an iinnge of the Jain goddess Padmavati. 
She bestowed on him the power to transmute iron into gold, 
as exemplified in his horse’s bit being turned into a golden bit 
on touching it with her image. Thus aided, he subdued the 
local chiefs around, and established his capital at Pomburcha 
(supposed to mean golden bit) and took the name Santara. 
His descendants the Santaras ruled over the Santalige 

* I'htn lilcljr divottml It) Tarihen: Ulu/j ( Mjrt. ,tnh. Rtf. of 1908. 

* paid m apjiamUIr die name of ihr country in which Porotiiuchcha w*i sitmtlel 

XI, c Hoysmk kiug Vuhmmir.MUna is «*W (S» 49. W 5 8 ' wt o t . Patti 
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Thousand, which corresponds generally with tire present 
Tlrthahalli taluq and neighbouring parts. Jinadatta conquered 
the country southward* as tar as Kalasa (Mudgcrc taluq), and 
northwards fortified Govardhangiri Sagar taluq), which he 
named after the famous hill near Muttra in the north of India. 
At a later period the capital was removed to Kalasa and 
then to Karakala (In South Kanara.l The rulers eventu¬ 
ally became Lingayit.s and adopted the title of Bhairarasa- 
Wodeyars, but they probably had Jain wives. They continued 
beyond the fall of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century, and 
wctc finally absorhed into the Kcladi State. 

* Among the early &Sntara kings arc mentioned the brothers 
isrlkc^l and Jayakesi, and the son of the former, Ranakr-sL 
We have the Chanta king Jagesi in Sk 283 ruling the whole 
of Santallge under the Rishtrakuta king Nripatunga Amogha- 
varsha. He may therefore be placed in about 830. But 
a connected genealogy begins with Viknuna-Santara, who had 
the titles Kandukicharya and Dana-vinoda. He is credited 
with forming the Santaligc Thousand into a separate kingdom, 
of which the boundaries were the Sula river on the south. 
Tavanasi on the west, and Bandigc on the north. No eastern 
boundary i» named (Nr 3;). In about 920 a Santara king, 
whose name is not given, was defeated in a battle with the 
Nolamhoa, and slain and beheaded by the Ganga prince, the 
son of rilduvipatt or I’rithuvipati Gd 4,1. In iof>2 and to66 
Vlra-Santara and his son Bhujabala-isamara arc said < Nr 47, 
59) to have freed the kingdom from those who had no claim 
to it. The reference may be to certain Chalukya princes, 
Bijjarasa and his brother Gona-Raja, who arc stated (in 
Sa 109 bit) to be in full enjoyment of the Sautaligc-nad in 
1042. A glowing description is given of the fertility of the 
province, which was such that hunger was unknown there, and 
grass, firewood, and water were so abundant that many learned 
Brahmans were induced to make it their abode. The 

* Santalige-nad. it says, had been ruted by many, but among 
them none was more famous than Gona-Raja. He established 
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an agrahara for the Brahmans at Andhasura (still so called, 
near Anantapur). Andliasura is named among one of the 
first conqursts of Jinadatta. 

After this the Santaras completely recovered their power 
and influence. For of Nanni-Santara. the brother of Bhuja- 
bala, it is said (Sr 36) that he gained much greater distinction 
than even Butuga* Perm mil) i (the llanga king) had obtained, 
as the emperor came to meet him half way, and, giving him 
halt the seat on his metal throne, placed the valiant Samara, 
whom he had protccte<l, at his side. In the third generation 
from this we have JagadGva, who must be the king that 
attacked the Hoysalas in Uorasamudra and was beaten off by 
Ballula I and Birti-Dvva in l to.f, as hi* nephew Jayakesi is 
given the date 1 1 59 (Sa t 59). 

I he centre of the State was later removed southwards to 
Kalasa (Mudgerc tiiluq), and from 1209 (Mg f>;) to 1516 
(Mg 31 ) it is called the Kalasa kingdom. Inscriptions at 
Kaiasa give us the names of its rulers, two of whom, from 
1246 to t2Sl, were queens, Jdkala and KSlaln-mahadCvis ; 
then V ira-l'anrjyn and Bhaimrasa-Wodeyar alternately recur. 
In 1292. at the time of the coronation of the Iloysala king 
Baiiiila Itt, KLalala’s »on Pan<iya-Deva successfully defended 
his country from an attack (Cm 36). But for the fourteenth 
century there arc no inscriptions ; it was the time of the 
Musalman invasions from Delhi. In I432 was erected the 
gigantic image of Gomata at Kiirakala by Vira - Piiidya. 
hroui 1516 the State is called the Kalasa-Kdrakala kingdom 
(Mg 41), and is described (Mg 62) as the kingdom below 
and above the Ghats. Kaiasa is above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and Kurskaia below the Ghats, in South Kanara. froth in 
about the same latitude. In 1530 the king Is only said to 
be on the throne of Karakala (Kp 47). The extension of the 
kingdom below the Ghats probably took place in the fifteenth 
century, when the kings had the title (Mg 42) ari-raya - 
gandura-davatti (cattle-rope to the champions over kings). The 
Vijayanagnr king Krishna-Kaya soon after invaded the Tulu 
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country and cncamjK.'i! near Mangalur (Mg 4 I;. 1 ilhairarasa 
fled, but made a vow that if the imperial army should retire 
and be return in peace to his country, he would repair the 
temple at Kala&i What he wished for hap{>cncd, and his 
right to the territory which he hail occupied may then have 
been recognised. In 1542 and 1555 the crown i» said 
(Mg 40, 60) to be that of Kerava.se, which may have been 
then the capital. It is near to Kiirakata, on the cast. The 
latest grant we have by the Bhairarasa-Wodeyars is dated 
1598 Kp 50). Hut another colossal image of Gomuta was 
erected at Yenur in South Kanara by the brother of a king 
named lMndya in 1603 (see SB, Introd. 31, 32, El. vii. 
110, 112}. 

3. CHANGALVAS 

The Chnngalvas or Changaluvas were u line of kings 
ruling for a long period in the west of the Mysore District 
and in Coorg. Their original territory was Changa-nad 
lls 97;, corTCsjKHuling chiefly with the Huusfir taluq. They 
claim to be Yadavas (Hs 63, Yd 26) and of the Lunar race, 
descended from a king named ChangtUva, who was in Dvaravatf, 
and having defeated Rijjalcndra, seized his titles. What these 
were does not appear, hut the kings arc generally styled maha- 
mumJalika-martdaU'svaro. This Hijjala might perhaps be an 
early king of that name among the Kalachmyas (see above, 
P- 79 ). or one of the &Sntaras. The Cliangalva* became 
devoted Saiva.% and hail as their family god Amudani- 
Mallikirjuna on the Bettadpur hill (in Hunsur taluq), which 
they called Srigiri, perhaps with reference to the Saiva sacred 
place &rtparvata or ^rislaila in the Kuniool District. Hut they 
are first met with in Jain inscriptions at Panasogc or Hanasogc, 
to the south of the Kaveri river in the Yedatorc taluq, where 
there are many ruined basadis. These, according to Yd 26, 
were sixty-four in number, and were set up by Rama, the 

1 TV invinion u mu! 10 have been maiie tij BhujaliaU-fUya. If Ihh V uLrti 
ai a namr and mil a title, il nu) icfrr to Kxithtu-Ittya't cliter Imulur Nanuimha. 
who il ealltil tiuitulrao lir Nimu (nee .)/«. .irti. iitf. of 1908). 
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son of Dasaratha, the elder brother of Lakshmana. and husband 
of Slta. The Jain priests of the Hottage (or l'ustaka) gachcha 
claim exclusive jurisdiction over basadis at Panasogc and at 
Talc-Kaveri (in Coorg), which may perhaps have been the 
limits of the Changalva. kingdom cast and west. 

One of the basadis or Jain temples at Panasoge set up by 
Rama had been endowed by the Gangas, and was rebuilt by 
the king Nanni-Changalva. The Ganga gifts are ascribed in 
Yd 25 to Marasimha-Devn, and he ruled from 961 to 974. 
Nanni-Changalva, from his prenomen Rajendra-Chola, belongs 
to the beginning of the eleventh century. He is the first 
Changalva of whom we have any certain knowledge. But as ^ 

their kingdom was conquered by the Chdlas at the time when 
the Ganga power was overthrown in 1004, the ChangSIvas 
must have been an established line of kings prior to that. 

Their inscriptions arc found mostly in the Hunsflr ami 
Yedatorc taluqs and in Coorg, where they occur as far west as 
Yedava-nad and Bctiyct-nad. 

Idle subjugation of the ChangSIvas by the Cholas seems 
to have been effected by their defeat at I’anasogc by the 
Cliola general Panchava-maharaya (Cg 46). The subsequent 
Changalva kings all had Cliola prenomens for nearly two 
centuries. But on the expulsion of the Cholas from Mysore 
by the Hoysalas in t 1 16, the Changalva* came into collision 
with the latter. Ballala I had led an expedition against them 
in about 1104 (IIn 162). Vtra-Ganga was applied to for a 
grant by their purixnika in 1139 (Cn 199, 200). In 1145 
Narasimha is said (Ng 7b) to have slain Changalva in battle, 
and seized his elephants, horses, gold, and new jewels. In 
1155 Narasimha's general Chokiinayya is said (Hn 69) to 
have brought the Changa king's territory into subjection to 
his king, and in I l/i Sovi-deva, the Kndamba ruler of 
Banavasc, having vowed to do it, put the Changalva king into 
chains (Sb 345). Changalva is named as one of the kings 
who paid homage to Narasimha’s son Ballala when as a prince w 

he made a tour in the hill countries to the west (B 1 86). But 
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Bailala, when on the throne, had to send an expedition in 
1 174 under his general Bcttanisa against the Changaiva king 
Mahadcva, who had retired to Piilpare, a fort in Kiggatnad in 
south Coorg. Bella rasa destroyed him, and made Pal pa re 
the scat of his own government. But the Changaiva I'emma- 
Vtrappa afterwards attacked him, aided by the Kodagas (or 
Coorgsl of all the nads .the earliest express mention of the 
Coorgs';, Bcttarasa was near being totally defeated, but con¬ 
trived to gain the victory (Hs 20). After this the Changalvas 
appear to have submitted to the Hoysalas. In 1245 they 
had their capita! at Srirnngapnttana, not Scringapatam, but 
the place in Coorg known as Kodugu-Srirangapattana. situated 
to the south of the Kaveri, near Siddapur Ag 55), and two 
kings, Soma-Diva and Boppa-Dcva, were ruling conjointly. 
In 1252 the Iloysala king SomBvara was received by them 
on a visit (Ag 53) to Ramanfithpuni (on the north bank of 
the KSvcri in Arkalgud taluq), Changah-as named Mali- 
Dcva and Ilarihara-Deva are mentioned in 1280 and 1297 
(B 1 89, Cg 54, 45, 59), but during the fourteenth century none 
are met with. 

At the end of the fifteenth century they again appear, and 
Nanja-Raja, who ruled from 1502 to 1533. was the founder 
of their new capital Nanjarajapattana or Nanjariyapattana. 
It is in Coorg, to the north of the Kaveri, where it turns north 
and becomes the common boundary of Mysore and Coorg. 
The kings now called themselves kings of Kanjarilynpaftana 
or Nanjarajapattana, and this place still continues to give its 
name to the northern taluq of Coorg. Nanja-Raja’s younger 
brother Mahadcva is mentioned in I Is 63 and SB 103, but a 
genealogy of the Changalvas at this period is given in Hs 24 
and 63. Mangarasa in his Jaytinripa-itivya, written in about 
l 509, says that his father was descended from the minister of 
the ChangSlva kings, and that the latter derived their origin 
from Krishna, that is, were Yadavas. isrikanjha-Raja, ruling 
in 1544 (Cg 26) seems to have been an important personage, 
and is distinguished by supreme titles (Hs 24). Piriya-Raja, 
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Slimmed Rudragana, who ruled from 1586 to 1607, rebuilt 
Singapattana and named it after himself Piriyapattana ills 1; 
the Periapatam in Hunsur taluq. In 1607 Tinimala-Haja.' 
the V ijayanagar viceroy at Seringapatam, made a grant of the 
Malahvl# country (Mansur tfiluq) to Rudragana “in order 
that the worship of the god AnnadSni-MalllkJrfuna should 
not fail as long as the Nanjarayapattana kings of the 
ChangSIva family continued" (Ms 36). But Piriyapattana 
was taken by the Mysore king in 1644, Vira-Kajaiya, the 
ruling prince, falling in its defence, after putting to death his 
wives and children on seeing that his situation was desperate. 
Tli is was the end of the Chang'd van. 

4 - KONGALVAS 

The Kougalvas ruled a kingdom consisting of the Arkalgud 
tAluq in the south of the Massan District of Mysore and the 
adjoining Yclusaviru country in the north of Coorg It was 
more or less the KongaJ-nad Eight Thousand, of which the 
Ganga prince Ereyappa had been governor in about 880 
92), But the KongaUa State now in question was a 
creation of tlie Chdlas in about 1004, as recorded in Cg 46. 
His there said that the great Chela king Kajaki'sarivannm.v- 
I cmirnanadiga! (RSjarJja), on hearing bow Panchava-mahAraya 
hiid fought without ceasing in the battle of Panasogc (Yedaton* 
taluq and annihilated the enemy (the Changalvas.k resolved 
to bestow on him a crown and give him a nad. Accordingly, 
when he appeared before the king, the Utter bound on Kim a 
crown with the title Kshatriya-Aikhamani KongMva. and gave 
him Malawi (now Malambi, in Coorg/ Of this Panchava- 
maharaya we haw an inscription at Balmuri (Sr 140), dated 
in 1012, in which he is described as a bee at the lotus feet of 
Rajaraja, arid is said to have been invested by him with the 
rank of maha-dandanaynka for Bcngi-mandala (the Eastern 
Chalukya territory) and Ganga-mandala (the Ganga territory 
in Mysore). Me then claims to have led an expedition 
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throughout the western coast region, in the course of which he 
seized Tuluva (South Kanara), ami Konkaua (North Kanara}, 
held Malaya (Malabar), and put to flight Chcramran {the king 
of Cochin or Travancore). after which he pushed aside Tciuga 
and Katfiga (countries to the north of Mysore), and desired to 
have even the little Bclvola country (in Dhanvar and Belgium 
Districts). 

Kongalva kings with Chola prenomens continue down to 
l 1 1 5 (Cg 3 3). and disappear on the expulsion of the Chola* 
by the Hoysalas at that time. They were Jains, and the 
titles ascribed (Ag 99) to Adataraditya, who ruled from to66 
► to tioo, arc: entitled to the patuha - maha • tabda, mnha- 

mnmlnlesvant, chief lord of the city of Orcyur (the early ChSla 
capital near Trichinopoly, now called Warriorc), sun upon the 
eastern mountain — the Chffla-kula — with twisted top-knot, 
crcst-jcwcl of the Suryya-vam&a (or Solar race . Adataraditya 
had a learned minister named Nakularyya, who boasts of being 
able to write in four languages (Ag 99). Which these were 
is unfortunately not mentioned. 

Two occasions arc referred to, in Mj 43 and Ag 76, on 
which the Kongfitvas came into collision with the Hoysalas 
In the former, the Kongalva king attacked Nripa-Kama* 
I’oysala in 1022, when the latter was apparently saved by 
his general Jogayya. In the latter, Kongalva claims to have 
gained a victory at Manni over the base Ijnun.U) Boy«la i n 
1026. As no farther advance of the Chola arms is recorded, 
it is evident that the Hoysalas checked the Chola career of 
conquest in Mysore in this direction. 

The Kongalva name survived till 1390 Cg 39), when 
some Jain priests repaired the basadis at Mulliir (in Coorg) 
and a Kongilva-Suguni-Dcvl made grants for them, which arc 
still continued. 
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Punnad was a very ancient kingdom, situated in the south 
of Mysore, ft is the Punniita mentioned in connection with 
the Jain migration from the North in the third century B.C. 
led by tihadrabahu, who at Sravana-Be|gola (Hassan District), 
in anticipation of his death, directed the pilgrims to go on 
to Punniita (as stated by Harishena in the Brihalbithititea, 
dated in 93 , 'J- ^t is also mentioned in the second century 
by Ptolemy as Pounnata, where (he says) is beryL Its name 
occurs again in the fifth century in connection with the GangH 
king Avinlta (Cg l). It was a Six Thousand province, and 
had as its capita! Kitthipura. now identified (fig 56) with 
Kittur on the Kabbani river in the licggadadevankdlc taluq. 
AvinftaS son Durvvinlta, who reigned from 482 to 517, 
married the daughter of Skandavarmina, the Raja of PunnSd, 
who chose him for herself. Although from her birth she had 
been intended by her father, on the advice of his own guru, 
for the son of another (DU 68). Punnad was after this 
annexed to the Ganga kingdom (Tm 23), but the name 
continues to appear for some time. 

Only one inscription lias been discovered of the PunnSta 
Rajas \IA. xii. 13; xviii 366), Its date is not certain, but 
it gives the following succession of kings: Rashjravaraunn • 
liis son Nagadatta ; his son Bhujaga, who married the daughter 
of Siiigavarmma; their son Skandavarmma ; and his son the 
Punnata-Raja Ravidatta. The latter makes a grant of village 
to Briihmans, from his victorious camp at Kitthipura. 

There was also a small district called the Punnad Seventy 
in the Devanhalli taltiq in the tenth century (Dv 41, 43), but 
whether it had any connection with the other is not apparent. 

1 See aiiortr, p. to. 


6. SIN DAS 


I he Sindas gave their name to the Sindavadi province, 
which extended over parts of the Shimoga, Chitnldroog, 
Bcllary, Dharwar, and BijSpur Districts. The account of their 
origin is first related in Dg 43, and repeated in III 50 and 20. 
From the union of Sira and Sindhu (the name of the river 
Indus) was bom a son, to whom Bliava (Siva) with affection 
gave the name Saindhava, and made the king of the serpents 
his guardian. Saying that unless his son drank tigress’s milk 
he would not become brave, Siva created a tigress, whose 
milk the child drank, and grew in the world. Moreover, 
PamincAvara directed the goddess Malatl to aid his son in 
war. and gave him a second name of Nkludol Sinda (the long- 
armed -Simla). Being told that Karahata (In SatSra District) 
was his abode, he took possession of it, driving out the kings 
that were there. Among his titles arc: maha-mnndatesvara,' 
lord of Karahata-pnra, obtainer of a boon from the goddess 
Malati. distinguished by the blue flag (M/a-ii/naju), of the 
Phaniraja-vamsa (the race of the king of serpents), having the 
tiger and deer crest. The Sindas also had (HI 98, 26) the 
titles Sinda-Gflvimla, and PStala-chakrnvartti. 


I he earliest reference to their country seems to be in the 
fifth century 1 Kd 162;. under the name of the Sindh-uthaya- 
rashtra, an outlying portion. But in 750 the Sinda-vishava 
itadf is ( mentioned (Mg 3 6> The Sinda inscriptions 'in 
Mysore arc principally found in the DUvangere and Honnall 
taluqj. |n 968 a Sinda appears under the RSshtrakflta king 
Akahvarsha Ilk 23). In 992 the Sindas had come under 
the Western Chalukyas (Dg n A \\ a 1180 were under the 
Kakchuryas (III ;o>, i n ,,89 again under the Western 
Chalukyas (HI 46). in 1198 under the Hoysalas (Sk 31;) 
and 1.1 1215 under the Sennas (HI 44), Their chief city 
at this period was Bcllagavaati or Bdagavatti. now called 
Bclagutti, in the Honnali taluq; but in t ,64 the royal 
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residence was at HallavQr (Dg 43), which is on the Tunga- 
bhadra (HuIIoor in the Rani-HennOr taluq in Uhanvar), the 
city at which, soon after, the Hoysala king Balia la 11 lived for 
a considerable time. A list of the nads included in the Sinda 
kingdom is given in HI $0, the principal being the Edavatte 
Seventy, Belluvc Seventy, Mudu valla Thirty, and -Narivaligv 
Forty (111 26 , 2 $)l 

Isvara-Dtva l, ruling from it 66 to it 80, seems to have 
been of some importance. At his coronation, lire sound of the 
drums and conchs roused up Uragi-ndra (the king of the 
serpents), who came there in haste, saying, *' This is a 
glorification of my line; Oho! I must see this," fsiva also 
came, with Gangs and Parvati, and Ganc-m, to bless the king. 
With a signet-ring of the serpent jewel on his hand, with his 
powerful arms ami body, his sword and beard, this Sinda king 
I ro am appeared to his enemies like a terrible dragon ready to 
swallow them up. In 1196 and 1197 the Sindas were 
exposed to persistent attacks from the Hoysaia forces of 
Um 5 -Dcvf, the queen of Balliila II, and in J245 and 1247 
fought severe battles at Kudali and Ncmatti (Nyamti) against 
the Scuna general Srldhara, whom they drove off in confusion. 


7. SEN AVAR AS 

The Senavaras were a Jain family of whom inscriptions 
are found in the west of the Kadur District. The first 
mention of a SSnavira is in about 690, in the time of the 
AJuva king Chitravahana (Kp 37). and of the Western 
ChSlukya king Vinayaditya (Sk 278). In about 1010 a 
Sena vara was ruling the Banavase province under Vikra- 
maditya (Sb 381). But a connected account of the period 
when they were independent appears in Cm 95, 61, 94 and 
others, among which Cm 62 gives a date that seems to 
correspond with 1058. We thus obtain the names of 
Jtviuvarn, his son Jlmutavahana, and the latters son Mara or 
Mirasimha. They were of the Khachara-vamsa, liad the 
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sequent flag ( phaniiihzntja ,) and the lion crest, and were lords 
of KQda)£ir-pura. Mara received homage from all the kings of 
the Ytdyadhara-loka, and was master of Hemakuta-pura. 
Sfiryya and Aditya, the sons of Senavara, were special 
ministers of Vikramuditya’s court in 1128 (Dg yo,. Tltc first 
was perhaps the father of the experienced general S<?nfipati, 
who claims (Dg 84) to have selected which of the Pandyas 
should sit on the throne, from Palatta downwards, anti kept 
them in power, so that without him they were ciphers {fujja . 


8 . PANDYAS 

The Pandyas of I'chchnngi were an interesting and 
important family. They were Yadavas, of the Lunar race, 
and ruled originally over Hayve, one of the Seven Konkanas, 
with their capital at SisugalL The Pandya king In >113 
claims to be lord of Gokarna-pura, ami protector of the 
Konkana-rSshtra (Sk 99). On the conquest of the Seven 
Koukartas by the Western Chalukya prince Jayasitnha, the 
Pindyas became identifier! with Uchchangi (a celebrated hill- 
fort on the northern border of Mysore, in the south-west of 
the Hcllary District), which became the seat of government 
for the Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand (tltc Chitaldroog 
District) Tltc origin of the family is traced In Dg 41 to 
Mangaya or Aditya-Diva, from whom sprang Pandya. whose 
son was Chedi-Raja. so called from his subduing the Ch&Ji 
kings.' Though king over the whole circle of the earth, he 
was jtermancntly partial (says Dg 3c/) to the P&mjya country 1 , 
and so became famous by the name of Pandya. The blows 
from his bracelets had resounded on the conch-shell on the top 
of P.iurandara’s head, and his fish-crest was set up on great 
rocks on the chief mountains* His son was Palanta, who 
secured their kingdoms to both the Chllukya and Chtila kings. 
The general distinctive titles of the PSndyas arc: maha- 

1 Ojc-JI it Ba ralrlV t nn . 1 , The Kalarlraryat *rrr niter* <4 OiedL 
* The tab-creal n the rmUent of ihe fSiv.Ijn** o l Mailitrs in ihe 
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mandale-svara, lord of Kanchi-pura, 1 champion in cutting on 
both sides (ptrrichchfdi-gaitda*), dcfcatcr of the designs of 
RAjiga-ChSla.’ 

Tribhiivanamalla-I’Andya, whose name seems to have been 
TrukkavEla (Dg 39), was ruling the Nolambav&di province 
under the ChiUukya king Tribhuvanamalla in (?) 1083 (Ci 33*. 
In 1101 he was also in charge of the Ballakuudc Three 
Hundred (Dg 151, 128). His residence was at Bcltflr 
(Rcttilr, dose to Davangcre on the north-east). He is said 
(Dg 139, 90) to be the rod in Tribhuvananrulla's right hand, 
aru! such was the emperor’s confidence in him (says Dg 3) 
that he was considered sufficient by himself to break the pride 
of ChiMa, harass Andhra, upset Kalinga, frighten and attack 
the Anga, Vanga, and Magadlta kings, conquer M a lava, and 
trample on Gurjjara. By his valour he brought the whole 
earth encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to king 
Vikrama. Dg 155 shows him in 1124 niling the SAntalige 
Thousand and various agrahAras in Banav&si-nad, as well as 
the Nolambavuili province, and controlling the nidhi-tudJuinn- 
mkshffhi (apparently mines or banks and underground treasures), 
the sahasra-dattda (ll»c thousand force) and other affairs. He 
is here called Vira-N T o|amba* Pal lava- 1’ermmanntJi-Dcva‘s 
younger brother. This was the Chulukya prince Jayasimha, 
who was the son of a Pallava mother. Whether 1‘andya was 
really related to him, or whether this is only a complimentary 
expression of their intimacy, is not dear. But it tnay be 
(Minted out that his grandson is stated (Dg 41) to be ruling 
kumdra-vritltjinda , ? by his right as a prince. Both of them 
had married sisters of VikramSditya (Dg 41). 

With Dg 2 tte come to Raya-I’andya, who continued to 
rule Nolambavadi and Santaligc froin.Beltur. Dg 77 describes 
him as a confoundcr of the Chula king, destroyer of NcpSla, a 
warrior to Kalinga, uprootcr of the unsubmissive Singala, 

1 Apparent))- adopted is conwjqucnrc of their defeat of the ChoU*. 

* Pclli4|Ji • covert allusion to the defeat of I lie Cbfdi Ltn^s. 

* Kajendxa-Cb&U II, afterwards known as Kutrmun^a CI.iMa 1. 
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Chycmlra. Sing ha. and Kaulflta kings. He had the sons 
Pandita-PAndya, Vlra-PAndya, and Vijaya-PSnjjya or Kiima- 
D£va. I andita- Pandya liad for his preceptor the learned 
MadhusQdana (composer of Dg 41), but seems not to have 
come to the throne. 

Vlra-PAndya ruled XoiutnbavAdi from the Uchchangi fort. 
He it is who is said to be standing in the right of a prince, as 
remarked above. He subdued Male and gave it to the 
ornament of the Chilukyas (l)g 168). At the time of a 
solar eclipse in 1148 he made great gifts at the confluence of 
the TungabhadrA and Haridri (Dg 4 t). There is little doubt 
that the grants claiming to be issued by the emperor Jana- 
mejaya at this spot, in connection with the sarpa-jaga or 
serpent sacrifice, emanated cither from this prince or perhaps 
from his brother Vijaya-Pandya who succeeded him, and that 
they were modelled on the similar grant by the Chalukva 
prince Vlra-Xonamba (Bn 142*). 

Vijaya-Pandya comes befure us in Dg 115. Down to 
1184 he seems free from any overlord. This was the period 
when the Chalukya power was declining and the Kalachuryas 
were gaining the ascendancy. In token of his splendour. 
Dg 5 says that the points of his crown were formed of 
separate large sapphires, and his arms adorned with golden 
bracelets. He subdued in mere sport the Seven Konkanas, 
set up in the Kanaka mountain a pillar of victory with the fish- 
crest, had a treasury filled with pearls from the Tamraparnni, 
and had a pleasure-house among the sandal trees on the slopes 
of the Malaya mountain. The Cholas, it would appear, made 
desperate efforts to conquer Uchchangi, but after besieging it 
for twelve years abandoned the enterprise as hopeless. The 
Hoysala king Ball Ala II, however, now made the attempt and 
easily captured it Kama-Deva threw himself on the king’s 
merej- and was restored to his throne. In Hk 4 and 56 we 
accordingly find the Pandya-nad under the Hoysalas, who it 
says had thrashed the Pandya kings on the field of battle. ‘ 

* Sc* »ertlw> to tile I'imlarai in veil. yji. totiod. p. |. 


9. SALUVAS 

The Saluvas (or Salvas) were of the Lunar race and origin¬ 
ally Jains, located at Sangltapura, the Sanskrit for Haduvalji, 
situated in Taulava-dcjta or South Kanara (Sa 164). A Saluva- 
Tikkama was the general of the Senna kings Mahadeva and 
Kftmachandra, who invaded the Uoysala kingdom in 1276 
and 1280, and claims to have plundered Dorasatnudra. 

The records supply us with the names Indra, his son 
Sangi-Raja, and his sons Saluvfmlra and Indagarasa or 
Immadi-Saluvcndni in 1488 and 1498 'Sa 164). Then we 
have the Saluvas MalH-Raya. Deva-Raya, and Krishna-Diva, 
down to about l 530 (Nr 4ft). In about 1560 the residence 
of the kings seems to have been at Kshc-mapura (Genisoppe, 
after which the celebrated Gersoppa Falls are named). We 
have in Sa 55 the names Deva-Raya, Bhairava, Salvamalla, 
and again Bhairava and Sulvumaila. Tltcy were ruling the 
Tulu, Konkana, Haivc, and other countries. 

In 1384 a Saluva-Rama-Deva, who seems to have been 
governor of Talakad, was killed in battle against the Turukas 
at Kottakomla (Ck 15). SiUuva-Tippa-Raja was married to 
Harima, sister of the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II (Cd 29). 
And in 1431 we have Siluva-Tippa-Raja and his son Gopa- 
Raja, to whom Tckal was given by order of that king (Mr 3)* 
These Saluvas are distinguished by the epithets mfdini-tuisara- 
£tintfa (champion over the mustaches of the world), ka(hart- 
uiltiva dagger falcon). From this family (see My 33) sprang 
the short-lived dynasty-, composed of Saluva-Nrisimha or 
Narasinga and his son Inunadi-Nrisimha or Narasinga, which 
held the Vijayanagar throne from 1478 to 1496. 1 The 
former was commander of the Vijayanagar forces under the 
kings Mallikarjuna and Viriipaksha. But after successfully 
defending the empire against the Bahmani Sultan's invasion, 
he took advantage of his position to usurp the crown. He is 

1 son S31arft.Des*|^-Nlr^* »» ffwrmuit irf (lie Ti^wi 

Uittiio in U93 d>B 42, 45;'. *n,l muic a grant at Cluinrapuliu in 1404 (Kg J6(, 
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said to have been the most powerful chief in Karnata ami 
Telingana, and a Muhammadan historian (see vol. x. Introd. 36) 
represent* Kancht as being in the centre of his dominions. 

Notwithstanding the late usurpation, Saluvas continued in 
favour. For Saluva-Timmarasa was a minister under Krisluia- 
Kaya (Nj 195)1 And in 1513 we have his younger brother 
Saluva Govinda-Raja, to whom that king gave the Teraka- 
iiamhi country (Gu 3), which had been taken away from the 
UmmuttOr chiefs. In 1519, 1521, ami 1523 he is called 
Krishna-Riya’s minister (TN 73, 42, Ch 99). From 1520 to 
I 527 we have kathfiri-saluva Krishna-Kaya-Nayaka as the chief 
minister of Krishna-Kaya, and described as his right hand 
(Hs 48, Hg 78, 40; ; and in Nr 46 of about 1 530 he is called 
a king—Saluva-Krlshna-Dfva-nripati, and said to be the sister's 
son of Dcva-Rlva. 


to. padin Alkunap 

When the Moysala power was nearing its end, in the 
reign of Uallfda III, there was a great minister Pcrtitnfda- 
damulyaka, who founded ami endowed a college at Malingi, on 
the Kavl-ri. opposite to Talakarl TN 27 ;. His son Mfidhava- 
danuayaka was ruling Patfin&lkunSd (the Fourteen nad» ‘) in 
the south of Mysore, with the seat of hi* government .it 
TerakanAmbi (Gundalpct tftluq 1 . He was in power to 1318, 
and (Gu 58) set up the god Gopinatha in GOvarddlungiri 
(the Gopalswami hiil in the south-west of Gundalpct ttduqh 
He was followed by his son Ketayn - dannayaka, ruling in 
1321 (Gu 6 (f), and by Singeya - dannayaka, ruling in 1338 
(Hs 821. Among their titles are: death to the Kottgas, 
subduer of Nilagiri, skilled in turning back Pindya. and lord «>f 
Svastipura. 

Descendants from these were the Nava Dannayaks of tratb 

1 Thnt b * Fi.Un/UknW liltyj in Casg. tnM tlui jv.ialily 1 t(tn to font n&dt 
(NjIkniJj M in YolcniJkniil. Iiul Tcrikanlmlri niil U alto &akl (Gu III to lie 
called Kuiluju-uiii, which it ihr name ol Cuotj>- 
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tion. nine brothers, identified with Bettadakofe, the fort on the 
Gop&lswami hill, the chief of whom was IVrumal-dannayak. 
Four of them, headed by Bhlnui-dannAyak, quarrelled with the 
other five, and gaining Nagarapurn (Nanjangfld) and Ratna- 
puri (Hedatale), set up a separate government. After a time 
they returned to attack Bettadak6tc, which after a siege of 
three years was taken by stratagem. Mancha-dannayak, who 
conducted the defence, seeing the citadel taken, leaped from 
the hill on horseback and was killed. The site of this leap is 
still pointed out.* The four victorious Dannayaks. placing n 
junior member of the family in the government of RettadakOfe, 
set forth on expeditions of conquest, in the course of which 
tradition says that they overran the country from Davasi-bctU 
(the southern point of Coorg) in the south, to Goa in the 
north, and from Sutyarnangala (on the Bhavani in Coimba¬ 
tore) in the east, to the Bisale Ghat (in the north-west of 
Coorg) on the west. 

The later rulers of Kd(c or Bettadakote belong to from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, and the scat of their 
government was apparently at Hum, in the south-west of the 
Nanjangfld taluq. Their distinctive titles were : tnaha-matuia- 
f< Jiant, Lhera-Chdtn-P.inJya.mitvara-rnyara gunJa (champion 
over the three kings C.ltera, Chula, and I'andya), A'ifagtri* 
iddarak Xila£iri~ttti</-<ih!a,arNl/agzri.tiJdJiaraHa(yvi!b&uet, 

ruler, or protector of Xilagiri). But Madhava-nayaka f 1530* 

1 548) « given supreme titles (Hs 41). 

it. PADINAD 

There was also a principality called Padindd or Hadiniid, 
the capita) of which at the end of the sixteenth century was 
Yclandur 1 Y 1 t . A chief of PadinSij is mentioned as early 
as 1058 (Ch 6y). Hadin.’id is also named in 1 196 TTN 31) 
as a province of the Hoysaia kingdom. It is now represented 
by Hadinaru in the Nanjangfld taluq. The inscriptions place 
the modern rulers in the sixteenth and beginning of the seven- 
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(tenth century. In 1586 the chief* took the names of the 
Vijayanagar kings at Penugondn (Nj 141). Before 1650 the 
province had been annexed to Mysore by Kan thlrava-\arasa- 
Kfija (Ch 42 . In 1807 Yclandur wa* given as a jtigir to the 
Dewnn I'urnayya in recognition of his eminent services, and 
is now held by his descendants. 

12 . UMMATTOR WODKYARS 

The Um matt nr Wodevars were an irnjrortant line of rulers 
in the south of Mysore, and the chief rivals in that quarter of 
y the Mysore house. Ummattur is in the ChSmntjnagar talucj, 

but the principal fortress of the chiefs was on the island of 
Sivasamudram,' at the Fall* of the Kavcrl, where also was 
the temple of Som^Svara, their family god (Gu t 1). Their 
distinctive titles were : tnaha - ntittuialtsvara, Javddi - kfilii/uila 
(exulting in mask), ffnili-/fattuma (Hanuman in artifice), 
anuunka-silncgiira (slaughterer in war with kings), ghhtankn - 
titakrisrara (emperor in tight with the dagger), gajadvnftijra 
(hunter of elephants/. They were of the Solar race, called 
themselves masters of the Hoysabwajya, and ruled also over 
Tcraknnamhi ami tlic Nilaglris, where they had a fort at 
Malekotn. near Kalhatti. in which they took shelter when in 
trouble. 

The)’ appear in inscriptions in the fifteenth century. In 
1491 they take the royal titles, and seem indejicndcnt 
(Nj 118). In 1305 they have the title* Chikka-Raya, I’enu- 
fjonda-chakrcsvara. and lord over all rajas (Gu 67). But 
Ganga-Raja now openly rebelled, while part* of the Bangalore 
District were called the Sivasamudram country. The Vija¬ 
yanagar monarch Krishna-Raya had therefore to march against 
him, and captured his fort at Sivasamudram in 1510. thus 
reducing him to submission. Ummattur itself was finally 
taken by the Mysore Raja in 1613, and the line brought to 
« an end. Sivasamudram fort was ruined and deserted under 

* .Se* note, |k 1 \<y 
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tragic circumstances arising out of struggles with local chiefs. 
In 1814 the island was given as a to Rfimaswami 

Mudallylr, who had been native secretary to the Resident in 
Mysore, and he erected between 1830 and 1832 the bridges 
over the Kavcri which connect it with Mysore on the one side 
and Coimbatore on the other. Mis descendants now own the 
place. In 1902 the first electric power installation in India 
was set up there by the Mysore State at the Kavcri Falls on 
the Mysore side. 


13. KELAD1 KINGS 

The Kcladi, Ikkcri, or Bednur kings ruled in the Shinioga 
District and along the west coast from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to 1763. Their territory included Arngn 
and Gutli (Chandmgutti;, both above the Ghats, in Mysore, 
and B 3 rakiir and Mangalur. both below the Ghats, in South 
Kanara (Sg 11 ). Tlwdr capital was removed from Kcladi 
(SJgar taluq) in about 1560 to Ikkcri (in the same tuluq}, and 
itt 1639 to Bednur (now Nagar). Their State was the most 
considerable and wealthy of those conquered by Haidar Al* 
and annexed to Mysore. The kings were Lingayits, and had 
the titles: Yedava-Murdri (said to be the names of two slaves 
belonging to the founder of the line, who, on condition that 
their memory was preserved, volunteered to be sacrificed for 
the establishment of his {tower, for which a human sacrifice 
was declared to be necessary), Kuft-kdlahalti (disturber of forts), 
ri$ndJha-iatdikiid-;iit.i-sii{JluiHtii />ratish(htip<xka (establisher of 
the pure Vaidika Advsitu doctrine), £ha-g*nt-&fiakti-f>anijarui 
(devoted to faith in Siva and the guru). A genealogy of the 
line to 1GG7 is given In T1 156 in Sanskrit. Most of their 
inscriptions record grants to Lingayit m til has or remission of 
transit duties on articles carried on pack bullocks for the use 
of such ui,i(has. The following is a table of the kings :_ 
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The first prominent king was Sadasiva- Nayak, who 
received his name from the Vijayanagar sovereign Sadasiva- 
Raya, in reward for his services against rebellious chiefs in 
Tuluva or South Kanara. and he was invested with the 
government of the provinces above mentioned. 

After the fall of Vijayanagar, Venkatappa - Nayak I 
assumed independence. Me drove back the invastou of the 
Bijapur forces commanded by Randulha-Khiin, and extended 
his dominions on the north and cast to Masur, Shimoga, 
KadQr, and Hhuvanagiri (Kuvaledurga), and on the west and 
south to the sea at Honorc (North Kanara), by victor)’ over 
the queen of Gersoppa, the pepper queen of the Portuguese, 
who was a feudatory of Bijapur. At the same time he 
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acquired territory down to the borders of Malabar, and 
established his power so firmly that he was able to add 50 
per cent to the land assessment in great part of Kanara. 
Hi? valour is said (Sh 3 } to be like adamantine armour to 
the Kamata country, and he is described as an elephant-goad 
to the rutting elephants the bounding Taulava kings, a sun 
to the darkness the KirStas. a boundary mountain to stop 
the great ocean of Mlcchchas erver seeking to overflow the 
South in victorious expeditions. In 163 1 he re-established 
the maf/ta at siringcri 'Sg 5). originally set up in the eighth 
century by Sankaracharya (-Sg 11), the abbot of which 
was instrumental in founding the Vijuyanagar empire in 
t 336. By espousing the cause of the queen of Ola against 
the Barigar raja, he came into collision with the l’orl uguese, 
who call him Vcrikapor, king of Canara. But their Viceroy 
at Goa, being anxious to secure the trade in pepper for 
Portugal against the English and Dutch, sent an embassy to 
him in 1633 to form an alliance. 

Vfnibhadra-N'ayak averted a formidable invasion threatened 
by Bijapur, which was to be assisted by the rajas of Sunda 
and Hilige, and the chiefs of Tarikerc and B&nSvar. But the 
capital was removed to BcdnQr, and Sivappa-Nayak, who 
was in command of the army, subdued Bhairarasa of Karakala, 
invaded Malavala, and entered Coorg. Virabhadra is said 
(Sh 3) to be like a long right arm to the rajadhiraja Venka- 
tadri (Venkat3pati-K5ya II of Vijayanagar/, and to have 
given protection to the southern kings alarmed by the great 
army of the I’atusaha (the Adil-Shahi Sultan of Bijapur). 

Sivappa-Nayak himself next ascended the throne, and 
was one of the most distinguished kings of the line. He 
greatly enlarged Bednur and made it a central emporium of 
trade. He also introduced the land as sess ment called s/tisf. 
His expeditions in Mysore extended over Balam or Man- 
jarabad to VasUra, Sakkarepattana and Hassan. Father 
Leonardo Paes, then travelling in Kanara, says that he had 
amassed enormous treasure, that his possessions extended 
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from the Turin' river to Kasargikl or Ntf&tvar, and that he 
had a standing army of from forty to fifty thousand men. 
There were more than thirty thousand Christians among hts 
subjects, originally natives of Goa and -SalveUe. In 1046 
Sri-Rang.vRaya, the fugitive king of the Y'ijnyanagar dynasty, 
fled to him for refuge, and Sivappa-Nayak not only gave him 
the government of Be I ur and Sakkarepaftana, but attacked 
Scringapatam 011 his tichalf. In 1653 Sivappa rescuer) from 
the unlawful hands into which they had fallen the lands with 
which the Sringeri muth.t hail formerly been endowed, and 
restored them to the tnafiia (Sg 11, 13). 

In the time of llhadrappu-N 5 yak the Bijapur army is 
said to have taken Bednur and besieged Bhuvanagiri, whither 
the king with his family had retired, but a peace was 
eventually concluded. In 1664 the Mahratta leader Sivaji 
made a sudden descent on the coast of Kanara, sacked 
Kundapur and sailed back to Gukarna, plundering all tire 
adjacent tracU. Srlmasekliara-Naynk was seized with sensual 
madness, which led to his assassination. But his widow 
succeeded in carrying on the government for a considerable 
time. Her army captured Basavapatna and other places to 
the east, where she fortified Harikerc and named it Channa- 
gtti after herself. She also gave shelter to Rama-Raja, the 
son of Sivaji, when he was hiding from the Mugh&ls, until 
lie could escape to his own country. Peace was made 
between Mysore and Bednur in 1694, the former retaining 
the Hclur Country. Basappa-Nayak I was devoted to works 
of charity and the care of ascetics, vagrants, and infant 
children. As an atonement for the murder of Somasekhara, 

he imposed a small extra assessment, to be spent in feeding 
pilgrims. 

SSma^ckhara-NSyak II is said to have attacked Sira and 
taken Ajjampur, Saute-Bennur, and other places from the 
jlughals. In 1748 was fought thc baulc of MSyjlkon| j a 

agamst L httaldroog, in which thc enemy suffered a disastrous 
defeat. Medakcri-Nayak, their chief, being slain. Besides this. 
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an incident of some importance was connected with the 
event Chanda-Sahib. nominated by the French as the Navab 
of the Carnatic in opposition to the English candidate. 
Muhammad-Alt. had just been released from the Mahrattas 
at Sattara. Being on his way south, he took part in the 
battle on the side of Chitaldroog. But his son was killed, 
and he himself was taken prisoner. While being led tn 
triumph to Bednur. he induced his Musalman guards to 
march off with him to the French instead. He took Arcot 
in 1750. but in 175 *. "hen the French surrendered to the 
English at Trichinopoly. tied to the protection of the Tanjore 
general This man treacherously put him to death and sent 
I,is head to the rival Navab, who made it over to Nanjat&j, 
the Mysore commander. The latter despatched it to Seringa- 
patum. where it was exposed on one of the gates for three days. 
In 1751 a treaty was concluded between Bednur and the 
English factory at Tellichery. 

An adopted son next came to the throne, but on 
remonstrating with his adoptive mother on her amours, which 
had become a public scandal, he was strangled, and Virammaji 
reigned In her own name. She was the last of her line. 
Haidar All, after a career of conquest over the eastern parts 
of Mysore, met at Chitaldroog with a pretender who professed 
to be the BednQr prince supposed to have been murdered. 
Haidar resolved to make use of him. and invaded Bednur in 
1763 ostensibly to restore him. Making a feigned attack 
at the barriers, he entered by a secret path and captured the 
city. The RSni. with her paramour and adopted son, fled to 
Baltalrayandurga (Kadur District), having set fire to the palace. 
Hie inhabitants deserted the place eu masst, and in panic took 
shelter in the surrounding woods. The triumphant Haidar, 
extinguishing the flames and scaling up the houses, acquired 
a booty estimated at twelve millions sterling. The Rani, 
her lover, and her adopted son were all seized and sent 
as prisoners to the bill-fort of Maddagiri (Tumkur District), 
together with even the pretender. They were liberated by 
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the Mahrattas when these captured Maddagiri in 1767. 
Virarumaji died on the way to Poona. and Somaiekhara ended 
his life there unmarried. 


14. B£L 0 R AND MANJARABAD 

The Bclur family were descended from the Hadapa (or 
bearer of the betel-bag) to the king of Vijayanagar ’ Era- 
Krishnappa-N'ayaka, who is generally represented as the 
head, seems 'Ilk l 1 2 ) at first to have received a grant of 
Bagur ' Ilos-.lurga talmj , but early in the sixteenth century 
was invested with the government of the BelQr country. The 
principal titles of these chiefs were : lord of ManinAga-pura. 
Sindhu - Gdvimla, dhavalanka - Bhima. In 1645 Beiur and 
parts dependent on it were overrun by the Bcduiir forces Under 
Sivappa-Nayak, who bestowed them on the fugitive king of 
\ ijayanagar, then arrived as a refugee at his court. By the 
treaty concluded between Mysore and BcdnGr in 1694. six 
nads of Halarn (.Manjarabad) were ceded to the Beiur chiefs, 
and the remaining Bclur territory was annexed to Mysore. 
In 1792 Krishnappa-Nayak Joined the Mahratias in their 
advance with Lord Cornwallis against Scriugapatam, but on 
peace being made with Tipu Sultan, tied to Coorg in fear. 
Tipu, however, induced him to return, and gave him the 
government of Aigur, the south of Manjarabad. On the fall 
of Seringapatam in 1799, Venkatadri-Nayak attempted to gain 
independence and to recover the rest of ManJarQliad. But 
he was captured after two years and executed. 


15- CH 1 TALDROOG 

The Chitaldroog chieftains received their kingdom in 
Holaikcre, Iliriyflr. and Chitaldroog. after the fall of Vijaya- 
nagar in 1565, from the representatives of that empire. 
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The chiefs were Bedas by caste, of the Kamageti-vamsa, nnd 
claim to be of the Yalmlki-gOtni. Tlicy were styled matia- 
nayakachftryya, and had the distinctive prefix Kamageti- 
kasturi. They were mostly named Medakeri•Kayak. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century they were engaged 
in contests with the Santc-Bennur nnd Marpanhalli chiefs, 
and extended their territory at the expense of the former. 
Frequent warn afterwards arose with Bednur and with the 
Mahrattas, as well as with the Mughals. The alliance with 
Chanda-Sahib, and the fate of the battle of Maynkomln in 
174$ have already been related above. Chitaldroog made 
a prolonged defence against Haidar All, who succeeded at 
last in capturing it in 1779 mainly through the treachery of 
some Mmulmfui officers. To break up the Beda population, 
whose blind devotion had enabled the place to hold out so 
long, Haidar transported 20,000 of the inhabitants to people 
the island of Scringapatam, and of all the boys of proper age 
he formed regular battalions of captive converts or Cholas 


16. SANTE-BENNttR 

The Santc-Bennur family appeared early in the seventeenth 
century. Tlicy were of the PuvvalSnvaya, and adherents of 
Hauuinanta, the servant of Ramachaudra (Tk 22'y Their 
founder seems to have gained possession of the Dhumi hill. 
Ilis son built the fort of Basavapatnn, and acquired a territory 
extending from Anantapur to Mayukonda, and from Harihar 
to Tarikere. Basavapatna and Sante-Bennur were taken by 
the Bijapur forces in 1637, and the chiefs retired to Tarikere. 
But one is said (Tk 2lj to have been a rod in the right hand 
of the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati-Deva in 1649. Their 
territory was conquered by Haidar Ali in 1761. In the 
rebellion of 1850. the Tarikere chief suddenly left Mysore 
and joined the insurgents. His son continued to create dis¬ 
turbances till his capture two years after. 


17- NIpDGAL 

1 he Nidugal territory had rulers in the eighth and down 
to the thirteenth century who arc styled Cluda-maharajas. 
Their capital was I’cnjeru or Henjeru, in Tamil called l’pcrun- 
chcru, now Hemavati. on the northern bottler of Sira taluq. 
I rung Ola I was ruling in 1128 (Si 7', and in connection with 
him the kings are described as of the Solar nice and Ina- 
vamsa, descendants from Karikal»-Ch6lm They were tnnhii- 
mandahHvaras. and had the titles—lord of Orc> ur (the ancient 
Chota capital near Trlchloopoly), Gova (or guardian) of Rodda, 
champion who had taken the heads of sixty-four chieftains. 
ImngOla’s kingdom was composed of the Rodda Three 
Hundred, the Sire Three Hundred, the Ilarave Three Hundred, 
and the Sindavadi Thousand. The Hoysaia king Vishnu- 
varddhaua is said (Ng 70) to have captured the powerful 
Irungolas fort, and Narasimha I is described as breaker of the 
pride of Irutiyola. In 1218 BalUla ii was encamped at 
Nidugal (Hn 6t). In 1269 another Irungola made a raid 
into the Ancbiddasari-uad in the Turakur country (Tm A9 ). 
and in 12^6 joined the Seuna army in its invasion of Dora- 
samudra .HI 164. 165J. I„ 1Narasimha II) marcher) 
against Nidugal (Ak 151) and reduced it. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a line 
of Nayokas ruling in Nidugal. Among their titles were 
included 11 g 54) kif/idri-mui, champion who took the bead 
of Mera, biiniitn-maluka, subduer of the Iloysana army. 

The Harati chiefs held tltc Nidugal territory from 1640, 
when they were invested by the Vijayanagar king Venkatapati- 
Rayn 11 with the government or Dodderi. Siruha. Tavarcgcrc, 
Hlriyur, Ayamangala, and Xidugal-durga. Hy tradition the 
founder ts said to have come from the BijSpur country-. 
Hotrenna-NayaU in l 5 59 is described (Cl 54; as brother of 
the Nlga virgins of Naga-loka. a Be,la without guile, of the 
8 50 worthies oi the 350 gotra*. They continued in power 
till the time of 1 Ipu Sultan, who annexed the plucc to Mysore. 
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The Vaidumbas seern to have been connected with Turnba 
in North Arcot. In about 900 a Voidumba-muharuja. 
described as Ganda-Trinctra, was ruling (Bg 62. Sp 85}, with 
tltc Kiru-dorc or little river as his boundary. What river is 
meant is not clear. The Chola king Parantaka defeated the 
Vaidumbas, and they subsequently came under the protection 
of the Pal lava- N'olam Ixis. Subordinate to Dillpayya or Iriva- 
Nolamha was the Vaidumba king Vikramaditya Tiruvayya 
(Bp 4). for whom we have the date 951 (Ct 49). He restored 
the breached tank at Vljayfidityttmangola or Bctmangala. His 
son was Chandrasekhara (Mb 198), The Kalinga Ganga 
king Kamumava VI had for his queen Vinaya-mahudS vi, a 
Vaidumba princess, who became the mother of Vajrahosta V, 
crowned in 1038, The Chola king Virarajeodra claims now 
to have subdued the Vaidumbas. And after this we have 
(Ct 9) .t succession of Vaidumba gainundas, who received the 
title, and permission to use the insignia, together with the grant 
of a village in Mclai-MfLrajap&dl or Western MaharUjavfuH. 


19. CHANNAPATNA 

The Channapatna chiefs generally bore the name Kana 
Jagadeva-Raya, after the founder of the family in Mysore 
(Cp 182, Md 86). He was of the Tclugu Banajiga caste 
and had possessions in Baramahal. His daughter was 
married to the Vijayanagar king. In 1577 he vigorously 
repelled an attack by the Musalmans on Penugonda, and was 
rewarded with territory In Mysore yielding a revenue of nine 
lakhs of pagodas. He made Channapatna his capital, and his 
descendants held possession till 1630, when the place was 
taken by Mysore. 
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20. AVATI-NAp prabhus 

1 he Avati-nail Prabhus were Gamlas or farmers of the 
Mofasu-wokkat tribe, who came from the cast in the fifteenth 
century and settled in the Avati village, with the Nandi-tnanrfala 
(CB 40) and the Devannpura (Dcvanhalli) kingdom Dv 51) 
as tlicir territory. Their immediate descendants became 
founders of the modem States in eastern Mysore which were 
subordinate to Vijayanagnr. The leader of the Avail Prabhus 
was named Bnire-Gauda, and the inscriptions of the family 
date from 1428 (CB 40) to 1793 (Sd 95). In 1640 the 
Avail Prabltu is said fSd 31) to be a protector of the family 
of Venkatapati-KJya II. In Dv 31 and later inscriptions the 
Prnbhu describes himself as of the fourth gotra, that is a 
Sudru. 

1 he Velahanka-nad Prabhu is mentioned even in 1367 
( Ht 1 17;. but the inscriptions of this Avati branch run from 
*599 (Kg 12} to 1713 (Ma 3), They generally had the 
namo Kempe-Gaudn. after the most celebrated of the line. 
He founded Bangalore In 1537. and his son of the same name 
gained possession of the Magadi country (Ma i)ancl Sfivnti- 
diirga. Though at first describing himself as of the fourth 
gOtra (Ma l), lie is afterward* said to be of the Sadi&vn-gdtra 
(Ma 2). Bangalore, which had been taken by the Bijapur 
forces ami included in the jaglr of Sliahji, the father of Sivaji, 
was eventually sold to the Mysore Raja in 1687. Magadi 
and SJvandurga were captured by Mysore in 1728. the chief 
being sent a? a prisoner to Scringapatam, where he died. 

Of the Di-vanhalli and Dod-Ballapur branches of the Avail 
line there arc no inscriptions. But of the Chik-Ballipur chiefs 
there is one (CB 54k Of the Holavanahalli or Korampur 
branch, which founded Koratagcrc Mi 31), there are a few, 
daring Grom 1627 (Mi 32)10 1726 (Mi 30). Bairc-Gauda 
was the general name of the chiefs. 

More prominent were the Sugatur-nad Prabhus, who 
usually had the name laintne-Gattda. Their territory included 
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a great pan of the Kolar District, and they founded Hoskdtc 
(An 47 ). For his aid in defeating the Mu.HaIm.in attack on 
Penugonda, the chief received the title of Chikka-R5y», and 
liiiv possession* were extended from Anckal to Punganur. 
The inscriptions of the Sugatur Prabhus date from 1451 
(Mb 24 0 to 1693 (Ht l OS). When Kolar and Uosk6tc 
were taken by the ttjjflpur anny, the chief retired to Anckal. 
but was expelled when tills place was taken by Haidar]AIL 
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Various statements and references in our inscriptions afford 
9 some glimpse into the ideals and methods of administration in 

past times. Thus, an early Ganga king is said to have 
assumed the honours of the kingdom only for the sake of the 
good government of his subjects. In the twelfth century, a 
high official appointed to rule over the southern province is 
admonished to govern the country like a father, putting down 
the evil and upholding the good. This indeed was always 
recognised a> the special function of sovereignty.' The 
Kadatribas are uniformly represented (according to one version) 
as studying the requital of good and evil. In the ease of the 
governor above referred to. it is said (Sk ! ly) that the happi¬ 
ness of his dependants he reckoned as his own happiness. 
And the results of his administration were general peace and 
contentment * None were filled with conceit, none made 
themselves conspicuous by a display of splendour, none were in 
opposition, none calling out for more influence, none creating 
disturbances, none in suffering, no enraged enemies, none who 
received titles had their heads also turned by the eulogies of the 
bards." And as a tribute to such ability in exercising authority, 
it is added, that to apply the name master or king {dorr) to 
men of straw (ful-ttninasar) is like calling a stone a jewel. 
The invariable phrase used with regard to monarch? on the 
throne describes them as ruling tukka-sankal/ui-viuHdadim, in 
, the enjoyment of peace and pleasant (or profitable) conversa- 

* The mual phrsx M: Uuiifa-uipvMa Bikta-fmtipHami. 
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lion, especially, it would apjx*nr, stories relating to benefactions 
for charity or religious merit. 

The signs of prosperity in a country arc thus enumerated 
in the seventeenth century : The lord of the god* sent good 
rains, the earth brought forth full fruit, all points of the 
compos* were unclouded, the various orders were diligent in 
the performance of their respective rites, all the people were 
free from disease, the land was free from trouble, the women 
were devoted to their husbands, and all the world was 
prosperous ;Sr 103^ A thriving town is thus described in the 
thirteenth century: The Brahmans were versed in the vedas, 
the guards were brave, the traders wealthy, the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful, the labourers sub¬ 
missive, the temples ornaments to the world, the tanks deep 
and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gardens full of dowers 
(At 77). 

The advice of the priesthood was ever deemed of im¬ 
portance, and they often played a prominent part in political 
affairs. Mcgasthcncs, in his account of India in the fourth 
century n.O, says of the Sarmancs (the Jain Aramanas) who live in 
the woods, that they communibatc with the kings, who consult 
them by messengers regarding the causes of things. Asuka's 
edicts, which belong to the third century Hare evidence of 
his solicitude for all classes of his subjects, induced in part 
by Buddhist precept. In the second century A.l>. the Jain 
iichnrya Simhanandi made the Ganga kingdom, as it is 
expressed. In file eleventh century a Jain yati put the 
Poysalas or Hoysalas in possession of their kingdom, But 
Brahmans had the foremost place in more modern times. In 
the twelfth century the policy of Vishnuvarddhatta was 
radically affected by bis conversion from Jainism to the 
Vaishnava faith through the reformer Ramanuja He is thus 
said to have given his own country to the Brahmans and the 
gods, w hile he himself ruled over the foreign countries won 
by his sword. Madhava or Vidyaranya, an abbot of the 
monastery at Sringeri established in the eighth century by the 
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reformer Sankara, was instrumental in founding the \ ijayatiagar 
umpire in the fourteenth century. In the seventeenth century 
the Mysore king Dodda-Deva-Kaja, it is said, divided hi* 
kingdom into four parts, of which he gave the first to the 
Brahmans, the second to the gods, the third to charity, and 
reserved the fourth for his own use. 

The heir to the throne was styled the Yuvarftja. But in 
order that they might gain acquaintance with the duties of 

* administration, he anti other princes of the royal- house were 
often previously appointed as viceroys or governors of certain 
provinces. Thus A 4 Ska had been a viceroy at Ujjain in the 

* time of his father. In his own time we have his edicts in 
Mysore issued by the Ayaputa (Aryaputra nr prince) at 
Suvamuagiri. Among the Gangas, Srlpurusha ruled over 
various provinces in the cast before coming to the throne. 
In like manner Ervyappa was a governor of Kougal-nai.l ami 
I’amiad in the west The C ha Inky a prince Vikrnmaditya was 
a viceroy at Balgatni, and when he came to the throne, his 
half-brother Jayasimha was put in charge of the Bonavasc 
province. Chula princes were appointed tu govern the Yengi 
kingdom. The Vijayanagar princes held the position of 
viceroys at MuluvSyi (Mu I ha gal) in the east, and at Araga in 
the hill country in the west. 

The king, in Hoysala times, and doubtless in others not 
specified, was attended by five ministers, the fandux-pradhamr 
(Cn 260, Ci 72). The prime minister was the sarrviidhikari, 
janvit-praJJt/itot, or xirah-pradkaHa. He (in one ease at least) 
was the tongue in the council, the other councillors being like 
statues (t)g 25.. The functions allotted to the several ministers 
cannot be determined from the inscriptions. But under the 
CbSlukyas there is mention in the eighth century of the great 
minister for peace and war (K 1 63). In the eleventh century 
he appears as the great Lala Kannada minister for jxtace and 
war iSk to6), and in the twelfth as the senior Kannada 

* minister for peace and war (Sk 267). He apparently combined 
in himself the offices of secretary of state for foreign affairs 
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and for war. Of the Hoysala kings. VUhnuvarddhana in 1125 
is Mid (Cn 149) to have acquired Angara's sevenfold ([sap tatty a ) 
kingdom, and Bailula II In 1183 is said (Bl 137) to have 
acquired 1‘aiu.lya’s sevenfold ( saptanga ) kingdom; while the 
Vijayaimgar king Bukka-Riya in 1 37; is said (Yd 46) to be 
ruling an empire perfect in its seven parts (*aptang*\ These 
are explained in the Chandraprabha Parana as — the king, 
minister, ally, territory 1 , fortress, treasury, and army. In 
Bl 128 the king is said to have acquired not only the 
japtanga-rnjyn but also the ckatur-updya or four expedients 
against an enemy (explained in the Jaimini Miarata to be— 
sowing dissension, negotiation, bribery, and open attack), as 
aril as the pattrhSttg* - stuttuanlr* or fivefold wise counsels. 
These remind us of the pantfuilanlra. 

The policy of provincial governors in the twelfth century, 
under the Kaiachuryas, was supervised by karartams or imperial 
censors, appointed no doubt independently by the supreme 
government, to whom, it is said, they were like the five 
senses. They were dharnmiadhyakthangal and tajtuihuiksh- 
tiMgal Sk t - 3 nr scrutineers of morality and of judicial 
or political affairs. They were five.in number (Sk 103), and 
their olfice, as here described, was to see that the Lakshmi 
or lady—the State—was free from adultery, which may be 
interpreted as meaning, tliat their duty was to check any 
disloyalty to the throne, ami to maintain the purity of justice 
or morals and of charitable endowments. 

1 lie high officials generally bore the title dandamtyaka, 
in more recent times shortened to danmiyak, denoting both 
military and civil rank. I hese were indeed frequently 
combined, as witness the designation of a general as mafia - 
pradhana saravddkikdri tmddhipati hiriya-hadavoLi (Bp 9. 
Hn 69). They were also often styled samnntddkipati, 
implying control over feudatory chiefs But the express 
military title was unadhipati, or, in modern times in Mysore, 
dalavayt. The life guards, as we might term them, in the 
time of the Iloysalas called themselves Ganafas The general 
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L'hokimayya claims lo be Bitti-Deva’s or Vishnuvarddbiuia's 
GaruOa (Hn 69. Bp 9'). The prince Lakshina was BalUla- 
Deva’s Ganida (HI I 12), and he and his force of a thousand 
men, who had vowed to live and die with the Winy, committed 
suicide when the latter died. In like manner, n family of 
X&yakas, vowed in succession as Garudns to the kings Iinllala, 
Xaiasimha, and S6mcsvara (Kp y, to), gave up their lives 
along with their wives, and their -ervants, male and female. 
In battle, when victory hung in the balance, it was customary 
for the commander to call out some noted champion lo lead 
a forlorn hope and devote his life to gain the day. To be 

♦ chosen for such an enterprise uas always represented as a 

great honour, and the charge was confirmed with tiie presenta¬ 
tion of betel leaf to the champion from the hand of his chief 
(Sa 84, 86). A grant of land was made for the family of 
the fallen man, which in some early cases is styled b<tJ~gukhM, 
but is mostly called a knhuul, though the term iivarte is used 
in the west. Similar grants of rent-free land, called 
were made to men who fell in battle. In the interesting ease 
of Ballala-Deva's Chola queen, who was distressed on account 
of a man killed in the force sent to punish a village for an 
Insult to her name, the grant is called a railu-kodagi (Cn 205). 
Such a grant was also called tuttara~k«Jagi, meaning the same. 
The weapons of the foot-soldiers were mostly bows and arrows. 
But the infantry of the SCuna army are said to have carried 
thunderbolts ( asani-sitnnnlt.t , Dg 25), which looks as if they 
hail fire-arms of some sort. The cavalry in the same force 
wore breast-plates. The courage of warriors was stimulated 
by the belief that their deeds of valour were eagerly watched 
by the celestial nymphs, who, if they fell, would bear them 
immediately away from the battle-field in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession to enjoy the delights of paradise. The verse usually 
quoted in this connection is to the following effect:— 

I 1 h the Uni «t Vishnu, t Lite of striking aifivi, having * fine 

eohm/cd t>o<ly, with A (sue white bead etui neck. A chief mulct the IlijiijM iu 
1123 oils himrclf Nolaniliw’s gvuda <Cd yt'. 
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By the victor it juinotl Ltkiinu) * <<*r foitunr l, by the *Uiu die celestial 
nytnplit; 

The body being destroyed in a tnrmnmt, wluit fear of death in w.u ? * 
Another verse to the same effect says: — 

By only those two men in the world U rhe ditk of ibe tno burst through j 
Tlie Mwiyihf absorbed in jijpr, and he win) tt thin tn the from of the 
battle. 1 

Of the secretariat there arc a few notices. The private 
secretary rahasyadhikrita) is mentioned so far Rick as the 
fifth century, under the Kndainbas (Sk 29;. But the most 
detailed account is in connection with the Cholas, in the 
eleventh century Kl 112, III). Here is mentioned the 
royal secretary, who communicated the king’s orders to the 
chief secretary, and he, on approval, transmitted them to 
the revenue officers to be carried out These then assembler! 
the revenue accountants, who made entries accordingly In 
their revenue registers. The nature of these may be inferred 
from the mention under the Hoysalas, in the twelfth century, 
that among his conquests Vishnuvarddhann wrote down the 
Banavasc Twelve Thousand in his tiidi/a (Bl 17). The 
krtiiita or kaifti/ii, which is still in use among native traders in 
the bazars, is made of cloth, folded in book form and covered 
with charcoal paste; it is written on like a slate, with a 
style or pencil of /niltfam or potstone, and though liable to 
erasure, forms a durable record. 

As to the form of official orders,—our Edicts of A-oka, of 
the third century B.C1, are prefaced, in the ancient inode, with 
a greeting wishing good health to the officials addressed 
(Mk 21), followed by—"the king thus commands." In the 
second century A.D. and onwards for some time, the early 

* The of fortune inJ Ixauty. 

* In the ottglunl— 

Jitena Ubln xlr IjVU.mil> mfhmip. .nrangaai 
hfthsiys- vidhram»ini Uye kl chlnla nuavi nifr. 

* The 011gm.1l »- 

ilvlr man puiuUi.m lflkf twiyya nutwlala-Uufillnau 
putivtua y'^yulai. r.k« »I fi i hlbhirnnkbr luu*,. 
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grants arc prefaced by tile word siddhant , ? confirmed 

(Sk 263). In medieval times the inscriptions begin with 
invocations of deity, according to the creed of the donor. 
Then follow genealogies of the ruling sovereigns, with utten 
long drawn out eulogies of their heroic deeds and conquests. 
The provincial governor is next introduced, with the phrase 
tat-p<tdit~fiviniofojrvi, dweller (like a bee; at his lotus fevt, and 
the same phrase is used of each subordinate with reference to 
his superior. The royal signature, where it is given, comes at 
the end. The style in the seventeenth century, as illustrated 
by the practice under the Keladi queen Channnmmaji \^k 79), 
contains some up-to-date features. At the head arc the 
words nirftf'it frati, copy of order, followed by the date and 
the royal signature. At the end ire the words mrOpa band, 
the order ends. The document was despatched by the ltands 
of a court official, who was charged to sec to its execution and 
that it was entered in the scnabova’s kaiiita. 

In revenue matters the measurement and assessment of 
the land were naturally of the first importance. The Satakarnni 
granl of the second century is addressed to the rajjukam 
(Sk 263), which, as previously stated (p. I 5 above), literally 
means holder of the rope, that is, a survey officer. The 
raijukas were originally appointed long before, by Aioka, but 
perhaps for other purposes. The frdku-frratudna or ancient 
measurement is referred to in 1513 Nj ty5„ The instrument 
used for the purpose was generally a pole, of which different 
ones are mentioned. There was the bkimnda pole (Sk 12o)> 
taken perhaps from the Bherundesvara pillar ; the ddpt pole 
of 18.1 feet, the distance between the central pillars of the 
Aghoretvara temple at Ikkcri; the pole of t8 spans, each of 
12 fingers breadth (Mb 49); and so on. Boles of 36 steps 
and 48 steps are also referred to (Ak 12. I 3). and an o/U'hx 
pole (Ci 64). The assessment is said, under the Cholas in 
1046 (Dv 75), to be one-sixth of the produce, and this was 
the recognised Hindu rate from the earliest times (see vol. ii, 
Introd. p. 4> But a quarter of a century later is described 
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in morc detail (Mb 49; as a fifth of the produce of forest 
tracts and of lands on which dry (unirrigated) crops are raised, 
and a third of the produce of lands below a tank on which 
paddy is grown. Tipu Sultan, however, claimed three-fourths 
of the produce of irrigated land (My 54). at the same time 
asserting a title to the whole. 

But from an early period all the great provinces and their 
subdivisions commonly had their revenue value attached to 
the name. Thus, while Kuntala and KattavSdi were a Seven- 
and- a-lialf Lakh country, GangavSdi was a Ninety-six 
Thousand, Banavase a Twelve Thousand, Nolamhavadi or 
Nonambavadi a Thirty-two Thousand, Toridanad a Forty- 
eight Thousand. Haidar Ali's territory is called a Three 
Crorc kingdom (Si 98)* Of smaller districts. Kongalnai.l was 
an Eight Thousand, I’unnad a Six Thousand, S^ntalige a 
Thousand, Hlnungal a Five Hundred, Belvola a Three 
Hundred, Bcllavc a Seventy, and *> on. This system «' *t»ll 
commemorated in the Yfilusavira or Seven Thousand country, 
the north of Coorg. The figures apparently Indicated niskias 
(see Yd 53. long obsolete, the value of which varied at 
different times and cannot now be precisely stated, but they arc 
popularly supjrcrsed to be equivalent to varahai or pagodas. 

Some idea of the burden of tnxation may l>e gathered 
from certain inscription*. Towards* the close of the I Ioysaia 
period, in 1290. we find (TN 27) the following imposts levied 
on lands, whether occupied by houses or cultivated : land rent, 
plough tax, house tax, forced labour, accountant’s fee, pro¬ 
vender, unexpected visitor, army, double payment, change of 
district, threshing floor, tribute, coming of age, festivity, sub¬ 
scription, boundary marks, birth of a son, fodder for elephants, 
fodder for horses, sale within the village, favour of the palace, 
alarm, seizure, destruction, or injustice caused by the nSd or 
the magistrate, and whatever else may come. Under the 
Vijayanagar rule, in 1505, we have (Gu 67): land rent, 
fines, tribute, alms, gold, Aombali, tolls on com and grain, tax 
on Jangamas, tax on . . ., tax on meetings, duty on betel 
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leaves, tax on Madtgas, duty on salt-pans, tax on Jlyars, 
customs dues, and all other taxes and impost*. See also 
Ml 95 - Besides the revenue Unis raised, taxes were imposed 
to provide for the festivals and offerings or other need* of 
temples (Gu 3, 8, 34, Sk tip). In 1491 a tax for this 
purpose w'as laid on looms, houses, oil-mills, grazing grounds. 


marriages.eggs, customs, imports, exports, cotton, ct cetera 

(Nj 118). While in one case the funds for providing marriage 
pandals, and mirrors for dancing girls, were given up Sk 295). 
In 1775 the Eighteen castes agreed to pay an addition to 
their land and other taxes, owing to the palace having taken 
for itself the funds previously provided (Y 1 4). Remissions of 
taxes were sometimes granted, cither generally or in specified 
parts of the country. In the sixteenth ccntuiy, under Vija- 
yanagar, the marriage tax was abolished, causing much 
rejoicing among all classes (Hk lit, Mi 64 \ Soon after, rite 
tax on barbers, forced labour, birnda, customs, toll for watch¬ 
men, and other imposts-were given up (Ilk no, Tp 126). 

Sometimes there was a vigorous protest against illegal taxation 
(see Sr 6, Mb 49;. 

I he customs duties, or sunku, arc spoken of as the 
ptrjjunka or htjjunk .1, tho>e on wholesale atticle* in bulk, and 
the kmkuht, those on miscellaneous petty retail articles. 
Hierc was also the vadda-ravtda. An elaborate system existed 
for the levy of the duties, especially hi the west, where the 
transport of grain and other commodities had to be carried on by 
means of pack bullocks. A list of forty-two Uuims or custom¬ 
houses Is given it. Sa .23. The nature of the goods carried 
may be gathered from the account of those which were allowed 
free, within certain limits, for specified Lingiyil monasteries. 
1 -or instance. Sh 38 was a |>crmit for fifty bullocks to pass 
without paying toll. These might be laden with grain 
areca^ut, pepper, fringed silk cloths, dried coco-nuts, grabs' 
husked nee, rice in the husk, salt, tamarind, jaggory oil ,hi 
askets. vuiaht, catechu, tobacco, cloths, et cetera ; but’ silk 
areca-mit, pepper, coco-nut kernels, and wood, were still liable 
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to duty (n $3. 49). Another list will be found in Tl 72. 
The colour and age of the bullock* to be exempted were to 
be registered at the various (Mmas concerned. The goods 
thu* passed free were not to be sold outside, but to be stored 
in the monastery for the use of the prinU and their disciples. 

Of judicial procedure there is very little sign in the 
inscriptions. But a rough and ready justice was dispensed, 
and disputes were often decided by an ordeal. In ,020. 
under CfcOln rule, a dog, which had run away on the death of 
its master, was appropriated by a local chief. As a penalty 
lor this, the king's officer oil the spot went into his residence, 
dragged out the dcig, burnt the place, and seiriog fifty golden 
images belonging to the offender, sent them to the" king 
(il-i 10, it). In 1057 a young chief who was a powerful 
wrestler had a bout with ail opponent, who was thrown and 
died in the crash. The latter was apparently some connection 
of the king's. For his share in this affair, the survivor was 


marched off straight to Talakad the capital, and there put to 
death (llg |8,«. It may thence perhaps be inferred that 
death was the apjiointed penalty for murder. In 1417, when a 
tiauda. who had gone to visit the local governor, fell down 
dead in his presence, a sort or inquest was held on the body, 
and it was sent back to hi* home (Sic i7 y This was under 
N ijayanagor rule. Under live Gangas, in 9 ,o. the destroyer 
01 a tank or grove is said to incur the same guilt as one who 
has committed the five great sins <Sr 34). In ,450 we find 
t ic theft of gold and drunkenness classed with the most 
heinous crimes, such as the slaughter of cows, or the murder 
of guru wife and Brahmans <Cd 29). !„ i6 ; 4 3 farmer 

having been put to death unjustly by a Muhammadan official, 
a raktaJefa,, or grant of rent-free land, was giver, to his son 
as compensation <Y 1 29). I n , 757 order* had been sent 
froni the Bednfir court to arrest an offender who was defying 
t c law. but the local official, on capturing him. beheaded him. 
•or this he seems to have been deprived of some land he owned. 
He afterwards petitioned that the fi^gadi money for the time the 
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laml was put out of season should be given to him. This was 
refused, with an order that petitions of this kind from the country 
for payment of money must not be made (Sk 209, 2 1 o). 

The king himself was the judge, especially in deciding 
important eases. Such was the dispute between the Jainas 
and the Vaishnavas in 1368. in the time of the Vijayanagar 
king BuWka-Rava. who, after hearing the evidence of the 
leaders on both side*, took the hand of the Jainas, and placing 
it in the hand of the \ atshnavus, delivered a decree reconciling 
the two (SB 136). Sometimes the mediation of a guru 
acceptable to both sides was invited (lit 105). But trial by 
ordeal is mentioned in several cases. The earliest method 
consisted in the accused making oath in the presence of the 
god. holding at the same time the consecrated food If 
guilty, it would choke him on partaking of it. Instances of 
this ordeal appear in 1241 and 1275 (Sb 387. Md 79I In 
the first the payment of some money was in question ; the 
second was a boundary ease. The ordeal of grasping a red- 
hot iron rod nr bar in the presence of the god Hoysatelvara i* 
recorded in 1309.* A later form of ordeal was perhafts a 
severer test, and consisted of making oath as before, and then 
plunging the hand into boiling ghl (clarified butter . If no 
injury resulted, the defendant won his cause. Instances occur 
in 1 380 and 16 77 (Y! 3. Ag 3, 3;. The first was a protest by 
tile barbers and washermen against the potter* paring the toe¬ 
nails and putting on an upper cloth (in wedding ceremonies. 
The other was regarding the rightful claimant for the office of 
syannbhaga or village accountant, and the decision was recog¬ 
nised and acted on by the court. But under the Mughal govern¬ 
ment we find in 1720 a regular magisterial process in the case 
of a Gauda whose village had been taken possession of by some¬ 
one else during his absence abroad 'Si l 12). 

The earliest reference to famine is in SB 1. where one 
of twelve years’ duration is said to have been predicted by 
Bhadrabahu. 1 his was in the third century tu ., and in the 

‘ slrri, A'/f, for njugL 
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north. The ill effects of the calamity on that occasion 
were avoided by wholesale migration to other parts of India, 
but this was a sectarian movement, and though Chandra Gupta 
took part in it, the action was not in hi* capacity as a sovereign. 
Of a famine equally prolonged there is mention in Grant 
Duffs History of tht Mii/imttas i. 43 . It began in 1396, 
and from its severity was specially distinguished by the name 
of Durgi Devi. But no steps taken by the State for the relief 
of (amine are recorded in our inscriptions. On the other 
hand, Ch. 108 of 1540 says that at that time all grains sold 
at 7 mono (maunds) for 1 hunn (fanara:, and that men ate 
men (wtinu/a nutnuiiira tituiaru l Things were apparently left 
to take their own course. 

Crimes of violence are occasionally mentioned, such a* 
carrying off a dancing girl by force (Sk 300), or a guru's 
bondman (Sk 139). But by far the most numerous were 
cattle raids, especially in bonier district*. Though sometimes 
the work of organised bands of robbers, many were hostile 
demonstrations against an enemy. The cows of a village 
belonging to another ruler were driven off from the grazing- 
grounds in the intervening woodlands as an act of defiance. 
The cowherds often gave up their lives in defence of their 
charge. Or some village hero, fired with indignation, would 
sally forth with a few followers and recover the stolen cows, 
only to die of his wounds on liis return, Such an exploit was 
reckoned as patriotic, and the man's family were provided lor 
with a grant of rent-free land. In more daring cases the 
villages themselves were pillaged and the women molested. 
Memorial stones, rudely sculptured to represent the incidents 
of cattle raids and to record the grants made in connection 
with them, arc found in all parts. 

Of measures designed for the public good, we arc told 
(Ak 82,) in 1234 Brat the towns in the Poysaia country were 
surrounded with gardens, that many tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in their vicinity, and that groves were planted 
from yvjana to yJijann (aliout nine miles) for travellers to test in. 
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Thir college founded and endowed in 1290 by the lloysala 
minister Perumala at Mailangi (TN 27) deserves mention, 
though it was a private rather than a State institution. 
Provision was made in it for masters to teach Nagara, Kannada, 
Tigula (Tamil;, and Arya fMahratti). Then the Vijayanagar 
king Achyuta-Raya established in 1539 a bank or fund, called 
Ananda-nidhi, for the benefit of Brfdunans (Dg 24, Hk 123). 
It was apparently regarded as » great wonder, and the verses 
in praise of it have been found inscribed in no less than ten 
places. Perhaps this may be taken as a specimen of the old- 
time method of advertisement. Of the Mysore king (Dodda)- 
» Deva-Kaja, it is said <Kg 37) that he made wells, ponds, and 

tanks, with chatras or inns from road to road, while temples 
of the gods he had made, was making, and would continue to 
make. He is also said (Yd 54) to have established chatras in 
every village fur the distribution of food, as well ns (Sr 14) at 
every ydjuta on all the roads from Sakkarepattana (Kadur 
District) in the west to Sclcva-pura (Salem) in the cast, and 
from Chikiiayakanhalli (Tumkiir District) in the north to 
Dhiirapuram (Coimbatore District) in the south. In the 
Bednur kingdom a veto was retained on the appointment of 
the heads of mathas or monasteries. To ensure the selection 
of qualified men, it was decreed that they must be in agreement 
( wi,h the cn " r ‘ a»d the mahattu (the Lingfiyit priesthood), not 

quarrelsome, hospitable, trustworthy, ami having disciple* 

ITI 8l> 

1 he vital importance of providing a good supply of water, 
whether for irrigation or for the use of towns, was always 
recognised. Accordingly, we find the erection of dams to 
rivers, from which channels were led ofT, and the construction 
of wells and tanks or reservoirs mentioned in every- period. 
A few instances may- suffice. 

One of the earliest recorded in the inscriptions was the 
formation of the tank at Talgunda in the fourth century by 
* thc Kadarnba king KSkustha (Sk 176). To the eighth 

century or before belongs the VijaySdityamangala or Bet- 
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mangala tank on the Palir river, named after the Maltavali 
or Bana king who caused it to be made. It breached more 
than once, as it was restored in about 950 by the Vaidumba 
king (Bp 4), and again in II 55 by the lloysala general 
Chokimayyn (Bp 9). Of the tenth century were the tanks 
made by the priest who ruled at Avani in the Mulhftgal t.tlnq 
(Mb 6$ , and of the twelfth century those in the Tumkur tMuq 
made by the liberal-minded Kuydula chief who, it is said 
(Tm 9), supported all the four creeds—tho-wc of Jina and 
Buddha, $iv# and Vishnu In 1358 we hnve the account 
(Ml 21, 22) of a number of tanks made by a lUiatta or bhJt. 
who also planter! lines of trees on the four sides, and performed 
the u/’onajrumi ceremony to the pipal trees planted at the four 
corners. In 1653 was made the tank in Channagiri taluq 
called Vali Sunlr, by the liijapur governor Bari Malik 
(Ci 43, 44'. In connection with this is quoted the verse 
describing the merit acquired by ail who assist in the forma¬ 
tion of a tank, it runs thus: “The quail and the boar, the 
she-buffalo and the elephant, the teacher ami the performer,— 
these six went to svnrga." The explanation given is that a 
quail once scraped a hollow in the ground to nestle in ; a boar 
came and made it larger; a buffalo and an elephant each 
in turn enlarged it still more; a holy inan then pointed out 
that it could be made into a tank or pond, and the king to 
whom he gave this advice carried it out. For their shares in 
this work of merit they all went to svarga or paradise.* 

A scheme for the water-supply of Penugonda, carried out 
in I 388, is described in tjd 6. The prince Bukka-Kaya, who 
was the governor, wanted all the subjects to be happy For 
this purpose, water being tire life of all living beings, he in 
open court directed the hydraulic engineer to bring the Henne 
river (the northern PennarJ to Penugond*. A channel was 
accordingly made from the river, at Kallfldi, to the Siruvern 
tank, ten miles to the north. 

' The merit of maiiug ■ pmd of Unit U lima exfitt-aej in Ck 41. “ At »■■■ ) 
toc<» «» I hr «<n*> lo-fhe (jroiin.1 haw, >■ many harn » covet the cow, mi many 
thousand yearn doe» the duo.* of taml cujoy in {sitmHtr ‘ Sn »lir. Si 9J. 
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As regards dams, with their channels for irrigation, an 
interesting account is given Dg 23) nf one erected at Harihara 
in 14 to on the Haridra, near where it flows into the Tunga- 
bfiadr.i. It soon breached, but was restored in 1424 (Dg 29). 
The river is addressed as if sentient and responding to the 
wishes of the restorer. “ VV'hcn you said Stop !—at your 
command she stood still. When you called, she at once 
came on, flowing through the channel." In 1416 was restored 
a dam on the Pufar which had been breached from time 
immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground 
(Mb 7), In 1460 was made a new dam in the Kaveri 
(Sr 139), by the chief of Nigamangala, the channel from 
which was extended to Harahu. The conditions on which 
the contract for making a channel In 1397 was given arc stated 
in Bg 1 o, and included the present of a horse and bracelets to 
the contractor. But it was stipulated that these, as well as 
the funds advanced, were to be returned If water did not flow 
between certain specified [>oints. 

As regards municipal matters, we find (Sk 123, 119, too) 
that Belgium included five m.xttuu, three puras, and seven 
Brahmapuris, together with apparently three medical dis¬ 
pensaries (Sb 277), So also (Ml 109) T alakfn I - R.«j.iraja punt 
contained seven puras and five mathns. Agara, again, com¬ 
prised three cities and eighteen kkampanas (T 1 133, 197I J n 
all important trading places there was usually a fnfMmt-SWami 
or town mayor, generally a prominent merchant. Some of 
the regulations laid down (unfortunately partly effaced; on the 
foundation of a town In 1331 were the following : “No fine 
was to be levied from a mother; brothers, elder and younger, 
were to share alike in property; if a female servant died, the 
body was to be earned forth and (? buried): if a wife died, 
the body was to be cremated '* (MI 1 14 On the rebuilding of 
B 3 gur in t 354. settlers were encouraged by freeing them from 
all taxation for one year from their arrival; after that they 
would be considered as permanent residents and be given full 
possession, all previous claims being cancelled (Hk 112). 
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Commerce on a large scale beyond the limits of the 
country was earn'd ou by what may be styled merchant 
princes, who generally had the title tuahA -1 •adda - byaeakdri 
(Ml >6, Sk 247, Ak io8\. In the last is an account of a 
family of Malcyala merchants, experts in goods and con¬ 
veyance, One of them was skilled in testing all manner of 
gems. " He was so liked both by the i ioysala et»|»cror ht 
the south and Balluha himself in the north, that he was able 
to form an alliance between the two kings. The wants of 
the great Malawi king, of the Kujinga, ChCja, and Findya 
rulers, he at once supplied. No Isctti was equal to him 
throughout the Huysala kingdom—just, honoured, of kind 
speech, full of common sense, delighting in truth." Hut some 
great merchants were of Brahman descent, such as those in 
Ak 22. One of these imported hones, elephant % and jxraris 
in ships by sea and sold them to the kings. Another trans¬ 
ported goods from the cast to the west, and those that were 
suitable from the west to the cast; also products from the 
north to the south, and those of the south to the north. 
The mercantile anti trading classes are mostly included in the 
term vira-Bananju-dharmrna, at the head of which were the 
Five Hundred swamis of AryySvale or Ayyavale (Aihole in 
Kalidgi District—Arasikere U called the southern Ayyivjde 
in Ak 77JL In inscriptions recording their agreements to 
pay certain dues on specified articles of merchandise, in 
order to provide for the support of local objects in which 
they were interested, they arc described in long strings of 
somewhat amusing ironical or quasi-royal epithets (see Sk 
118, Hg 17, HI 117, DB 31, Hk 137). Their formal 
assembly was generally accompanied with setting up the 
diamond vnitanigt or barsanigt, as the symbol of their guild 
(B! 75, Dg 59;. A more sober account of them in it 81 
(Sk 1 19) represents them as honoured residents of Ayyavale 
and many other chief grduias , naguras. kin-das, kknn-adas, 
madambas, drvnamukkai, fnras. and / attentat of Lila, Gaula. 
Karnnafa, Bangila, Kisintra, and other countries (the con- 
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volitional number being fifty-six) at all points of the compass. 
With them are often associated, as here, the two sects of 
Ninii-D&is. The I'anchalas or five guilds of artisans also 
describe themselves in a similar strain of ironical epithets, 
which arc not without interest (Gu 34), 

The Twelve AyagJr arc mentioned in Si 41, 11 2. They 
form the primitive village corporation, who arc entitled to 
certain land rent-free, or to fixed fees or dues of grain and 
straw at harvest time. A reference to the Eighteen castes, 
which form the ancient Right and Left hand factions, appears 
so far back as in 459 1 DB 67), which shows that they are 
much more ancient than generally supposed. In one case (Hk 
104) the)* arc sjxikcn of as the seven-and-a-hidf and deven- 
nnd-a-half. The sections included in them arc called p/uinat, 
and comprise the agricultural, artisan, and trading communities. 
The Ralugai or Right Hand 1 arc headed by the Hanajigas, 
with the llolcyas at the bottom; the Yedagai or Left Hand 
are headed by the Panchala*, with the Madiga at the 
bottom. 

Among the officials of rural districts, the nal-gavunda or 
tud-gau<la was one of the most important. There is an 
interesting account (Sk 219), dated 918, of the office being 
continued to the widow on the death of her husband. She 
was a Jain, and rejoicing in her beauty, was distinguished 
for the skill and ability of her management. Though a 
woman (it says), she well protected her charge, with pride 
in her own heroic bravery. But on bdng attacked by some 
bodily disease, she retired in favour of her daughter, and 
ended her life with the performance of the Jain vow of 
s-illfkliiiHa. 

A number of inscriptions record the sale of villages to 
various applicants, especially in the hundred years from about 
1670. The general valuation seems to have been based on 
ten years’ rental (Tl 57, 85, An 90. Nl 51. Tp 112, Hn 133). 
But in a ease four centuries earlier (Sk 282) the value was taken 

1 The great itnrj of U»B Right IUivJ uc tacnticoctl in 107a (Mb 4&). 
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at five times the annual rent, ami a present of cloths was 
given besides to the headmen. Deductions were made in 
the purchase money for mined condition (Tl 67), and for 
land* damaged by floods, but if trees had grown up on such 
damaged portions they were not to be cut clown (Tl J\, 74). 

An endless variety of details might be collected from the 
Inscriptions to illustrate different features in administration, 
but the above may perhaps suffice to indicate some of the more 
salient points. 


IV. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

AMON<t singular customs, those involving self-sacrifice of life 
may claim our notice. The Jain vow of saititfiana "see F.C. 
vol. ii.) involved suicide by gradual starvation, in cases of 
incurable disease, hopeless calamity, or the inevitable approach 
of death. It was the orthodox Jain mode of emancipation 
from the body when life could no longer be endured, and 
the instances of its performance are numerous, especially at 
Sravana-Bcjgoja, from the earliest times. A more cxircditiuus 
ami pleasanter way of meeting death was that adopted in 
1068 by the ChSltikya king Some-ivaru 1 (Sk 136), who, 
being prostrated with mortal fever, after performing 
ceremonies, walked into the river Tungahhadra up to his 
neck and drowned himself. 

Tire practice of sati, or the burning of a widow with the 
dead body of her husband, was a recognised institution at ail 
periods and with all creeds, but seems to have been more 
actively revived in the fourteenth century under the Vijaya- 
nagar empire. Tltc memorials of sati, which was entered on 
with perfect readiness, as duty-bound in honour, arc found in 
all parts. They arc known as mas tit a/, that u ma/ni-sati-ia/, 
and are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or post, from 
which projects a woman’s arm, bent upwards at the elbow. 
The hand i> raised, with finger erect, and a lime-fruit is 
placed between the thumb and forefinger. This is what is 
alluded to in Sh 61, 62, and Md 1031 where women are said 
to have given arm and hand. No clear explanation has been 
obtained of the symbolism. Some of the stones 

t8; 
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panicd with elaborate inscriptions. Such is the stone of the 
fifth century to the memory of the Kadamba king Ra\i- 
vanwna's wife (Sb 523). Another is the beautifully pathetic 

BclatQr stone of 1057 (Hg *8> 

Rut other instance* of self-sacrifice of life are fairly 
numerous. The earliest are connected with tlte Gang* kings. 
Thus. In about 865, we have (TN 91.1 Nttimargga's death-bed 
scene, and are told that his wAuf-magaUin or major i/vmo 
became kil-guuiht under him, which may be interpreted as 
meaning—was buried under him, probably alive, in the same 
grave. Another kll-gunthi sacrifice is recorded it* 930 (Dg 
119}. at the death of the Ganga chief Chandiyatnmarasa 
With the same object of attesting undying attachment and 
fidelity to a master, others entered the fire and were burnt 
to death. In about 912 we have (Ag 5, 27) two eases In 
which men committed themselves to the flames on the death 
of the Ganga king Rachamalla. In njo. n man who had 
taken a vow to die with the Kadamba king Tailapa, fulfilled 
his vow (HI 47), but in what manner is not stated. 

At the same time, vows of self-destruction were not 
confined to execution on the death of patrons. They were 
also entered into for the purpose of securing the accomplish¬ 
ment of some cherished desire. In these cases beheading 
seems to have been the usual method of despatch. In about 
991, we arc told (Sb 479) that a man vowed to give his 
head to a goddess at Havvc in order that the king Santi- 
varmma might have a son His wish having been obtained, 
he surrendered himself to the soldiers and was beheaded. 
In 1050 a servant had his head cut ofT in order to die with 
the king Rom pa i a Ct 31 But in 1123, a cowherd, when 
Bopparasa and hi- wife paid a visit to a temple in the rice- 
fields, perhaps with a view to offspring, vowed that he would 
give his head to swing on the pole before the god at 
Rondasabhavi if the king should obtain a son (Sk 24G). In 
1180 a chief gave his head in order that the army to which 
he belonged might be victorious in the war to which it was 
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marc king ((id 41). In 1185 a man who had taken a vow 
that he would die with the queen, at her decease was reminded 
of it by her husband, and instantly gave himself up to be 
beheaded (Sk 249), for, as the inscription says, a word 
spoken with full resolve must not be broken. In 1215 a 
woman gave her head to the hook on the death of her chiefs 
mother (Mk 12;. From sculptured representations it appears 
that the process of these ghastly decapitations was as follows. 
The votary was -catcd close to an clastic rod or pole fixed in 
the ground behind. This was forcibly bent down over tl*c head 
of the victim, and the hook at the end made fast to the top- 
knot of hair. On being severed from the body, the head flew 
up, carried with the rebound of the rod released from its 
tension. 

In io;o there was the curious case of the man who vowed 
to continually pull out the nail of his finger in order to prevent 
the giving of a fort to a particular person Sk 152}. But his 
vow was of no avail, and the grant was made. Whereupon he 
cut off the finger, and climbing to the top of the BhCrunda 
pillar, threw himself down on a row of spear-shaped stakes 
and was killed. 1 

The instances of the Garuda warriors under the Hoysala 
kings have already been mentioned above (p. 104). They 
were life guards, who took upon themselves a vow to live and 
die with the king, and at his decease committed suicide. 
This was done in a wholesale manner, the chiefs in Kp 9, 10 
being joined in dcsjtatching themselves by their wives and 
servants, male and female. With the prince Lakshma, too 
(Bl l 12), his whole battalion of a thousand men slaughtered 
themselves. In the former ease the act is described as 
embracing Garuda (the kite which is the bird of Vishnu] on 

* A parallel to ich rs*tt may \< found in the {xraent day if the following news. 

cutting I* fnie. A *H. Loom rfayjrn tin t<» to, lift-, n> announce*! try him in 
the following Mnnnrt 1 “To all whom il nray concent TaVe notice that 1, 

A-t*- , twang wound iu min.! and N«dy, do solemnly pc cunix, with Got I fen 

uiy witness to |*al at rml to mjr earthly ctiitence by lesjwnj into the Mimvwpfe 
imm I lie centre of Karla Bridge, within aettn <b>» afut I lie IVesidetitial election 
,4 1904. If Tturwhirc Kookyl-Ii, the Republican candhlatc, t<c not ekvted. 
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the head of an elephant. One chief is said thus to have 
embraced Garuda six times, and another, to have confronted 
Garuda, shaken and embraced him. What took place is not 
dear, but it may be conjectured that they killed themselves 
when seated in state on an elephant, and the bodies remained 
to be devoured (as on Parsi towers of silence) by kites and 
vultures, which would be immediately attracted to the spot. 
The final acts attributed to the chiefs no doubt refer to their 
death struggles, In the ease of the prince Lakshrna, he 
is said to have mounted, with his wife, on the pillar which was 
to be their monument, and thus become united with Garuda. 

References to the healing art may next be noticed. The 
earliest mention is a droll account in 1087, given (Sr 40) 
in connection with the army of Vikrama-Sanlara While 
hurrying to the scat of war, the men, in order to appease the 
fire in their bellies, fed on carcases, and as the result were driven 
mad with indigestion. On applying to the army doctors, these 
said elephant was the remedy. So they swallowed elephant 
and were cured, whereupon the doctors laughed. More to the 
point is the statement (Sb 277) that in 1158 there were three 
medical disjicusarica in liaHigavc. And in 1162 the Kodiya 
inatha there i> described (Sk toa) as a place for the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases of destitute sick persons. In the 
thirteenth century there was a Vaidya named Devapilleyatma, 
who was physician to the mother of the minister of the 
Ifoysaia king Nanuimha 111 (Ak 8). Like Dhanvantaii 
tire physician of the gods, was this Dvvnrnja, and celebrated 
for his new system of medicine (Ak (j). In the fifteenth 
century, in the time of the Vijayanagar king Dev;.-Raya It, 
there was the famous and learned head of a line of physicians, 
known as Salagrama, whose name was Kesava, the son of 
AruiuchaleAa-pandita <Dv 81). In l8t8, when an epidemic 
of small-pox and cholera had broken out and the people were 
dying around, it was stopped in the fallowing supernatural 
manner (Kr 25). The goddess Mahakiii of Ujani became 
incarnate in a Jsudra virgin of the Gaugadikara tribe, named 
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Nanjamma, whose family descent is given Wherever she 
went these diseases and other troubles, among Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and SQdras alike, were cured. And nut 
of the gifts made to her a new temple of Mahakiili was 
erected at Kannambfidi. Sixteen years afterwards she had a 
rwtgu-mant^fa built for it (Kr 24). 

The accounts of the decorations and titles conferred 011 
men who had distinguished themselves are of interest. The 
most dignified seems to have been the f.t/fii or golden band to 
be worn on the forehead. It was a symbol of royalty, but 
was also bestowed as a mark of royal favour, or for other 
purposes of distinction. Thus the Chnla king in 1003 
decorated I'anchama-rnaharaya with a /w/<» bearing the title 
Kshattrlya-.sikh&nuini Kongalva (t'g 461. The Chalukya king 
Tailapa-Dcva in 1096 bound a flaf/a on the victorious general 
Ercyamrna. with the title Rajyn-samudttharanum inscribed in 
gold, and gave him also ktysert '? bracelets) for his children 
(Sn 80). The raja-guru and other priests in 1254 bound thr 
vibhutipattn on the Gana-kumari Giondavve (Ak 108;. Hut 
a high distinction often mentioned In connection with promi- 
nent public men is the (see Dg 36, 44, etc,). 

This was a golden anklet, apparently wom on the right leg. 
From B 1 112 of 1220, relating to the prince Lakshmn.it 
seems to have liecn set with clusters of pearls He also had 
another decoration, called Av/nr, which was a golden chain or 
ankle-ring, embossed with medallions, and was worn on the 
left leg. It seems to have been regarded specially as a pledge 
of unswerving fidelity, and hence, when the prince received it. 
his wife also bound a lodar on her left leg to signify that she 
would never desert him for another. 

A singular custom, which was universal, was the ceremony 
of washing the feet of the guru or priest on making over the 
grant to a temple or for other objects. The transfer of the 
land or whatever was the subject of the benefaction is in¬ 
variably described as accompanied with the performance of 
this act by the donor. But in one case, in 968. the guru's 
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feet are said to have been not only washed but nibbed. ?drv 
(Hk a 3 > 1 

The oriental custom of touching and remitting offerings, 
which is still practised In the case of nttzun presented at 
darban, i« mentioned in 1300. in connection with the dues 
payable by Brahmans. According to Uic custom of the 
country, it is said (TN 98* the palace will touch and remit to 
the Bnihniaits of SOmanathpura the former duc>, whatever 
they may be. This was in the time of the Koysala king 
Balia la III. 

Another incident mentioned in 1434 (Mr t) wa* very 
likely typical of a custom. On the completion of a fort which 
the king had ordered to be built, he celebrated the occasion by 
having tiger* captured and brought before the principal 
bastion, where be and his son hunted them, at the same time 
giving to the bastion its name ns Raja-gambhlra. 

In Ci 64 is a reference to stichomancy, like the classical 
Sortts One of the donees is described as a talakatkittyn, a 
man who answers questions by putting a uihika or stick into 
a book (a palm-leaf book; at random and so finding a suitable 
passage. There are elaborate rules for the system, as for most 
Hindu mysteries. 

Every one knows or lias heard of the extraordinary feats 
of memory performed by certain natives of India. References 
to such accomplishments occur In some of the inscriptions. 
In 1 ioj is mentioned (Sk 98) Malli-deva. known as the 
Nqalaksha (Isvara) among ilsu-kavl (fust or extempore poets). 
Of him it is said that if two person* from different sides should 
come towards him writing it down from the end (that is, back¬ 
wards) and reading it out. lie would arrange the poem so read 
out. whatever lire subject might be, as a new poem. He 
would also repeat four stories from licaring them related 
(simultaneously); and make calculations in any numlicr of 
given figures. All this he was able to do by mental c/Tort 
alone. In 1223 i 5 mentioned (Cn 203) Vi*vanStha, who 
could write letters with both hands (at once), and go through 
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(at the same time) a hundred mnemonic feats (these arc known 
as saUtv<tdlti\na), so that the learned men who examined him 
nodded thcii heads (in approval). In 1079 there was the 
minister Nakularyya, who was learned in writing four languages 
(Cn 99;; but this is not exceptionally wonderful. In 1544 
there was Soma, who was a successful poet in eight languages 
(Mb t $8, Gd 46). 
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WoRK-S of art are chiefly exemplified in engraving, sculpture, 
and architecture. The specimens of engraving arc tltov.- to be 
found in inscriptions. Tlur finest examples arc the Kadamha 
inscription on the Talgunda pillar, and the Ganga and 
I loysda Inscriptions on stone slabs and copperplates. Most 
of the Hoysaln inscriptions, in particular, arc beautifully incised 
on polished slabs of black hornblende, and the contents are 
so ‘kilfully engrossed that no space i* left where a single 
additional character could be introduced. Ornamental flourishes 
and elegant fancy letters are used where suitable, and the 
whole presents an attractive appearance. Under the Cha- 
lukyas in 1067 is mentioned (Cd 47) an artistic engraver 
(rm'tiri) who could entwine the forms of elephants, lions, 
parrots, and other animats so as to make them appear from 
the letters. In 1159. under the Uoysalas, is mentioned 
l .\k 14!) a sculptor who within the space of a single page [of 
a J// or palmyra leafi wrote the whole of the GfcgraAanm in 
the highest style so mt to please every one. 

Sculpture and carving in stone attained to an elaboration 
perfectly marvellous. The colossal Jain image of Gomata on a 
hill at Sravana-Bclgoja, erected in about 983 during the Gangs 
period, is one of the most remarkable monuments in India. It is a 
monolith, nude, and stands 57^ feet high.' with no support above 
the thighs. • Nothing grander or more imposing exists out of 
Egypt." says Fcrgusson, the great authority on architecture. 


T)»C «cttlj*« In. rtigijvnt Im «Ue it tl« foot the «nU.r. *ud ctmcH. 
mowgt., it mimpmit. mil, ihr t rend, meter. Tt.e ute <,f -hi* („ ,i.„ , ’ 

wouki form «, fatootfa* mbtm for ,rn "‘ cennnr 
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The Hoysak crest of Sab stubbing the tiger, set up in front 
of the viuurna of temples erected by them, is a fine example of 
free standing sculpture. There is also some in the ruined Jain 
temples at Angadi. Hut the most intricate and astonishing 
carving is tlwt employed in the decoration of the outer walls 
of the Hoysala temples, and in the ceilings of the small domes 
Or cupolas of their interior. It is executed in a potstone of 
creamy colour, which can be polished till it resembles marble ; 
soft when quarried, but hardening rapidly on exposure to the 
air. The carving has evidently been done when the surface 
had thus weathered Fergusson's opinion may here also be 
quoted. “There are many buildings in India (he says' which 
arc unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but 
the temples at Beliir and Malcbid surpass even these for 
freedom of handling and richness of fancy. . . . The amount 
of labour which each facet of this porch (Hclur displays 
is such as I believe never was bestowed on any surface of 
equal extent in any building in the world” Of the minute 
elaboration of detail in the frieze o( the Halcbld temple, he 
says, “ it may probably be considered as one of tin: must 
marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in 
the patient East. ... No two facets of the temple are the 
same; every convolution of every scroll is different. No two 
canopies in the whole building are alike, and every part ex¬ 
hibits a joyous exuberance of fancy scorning every mechanical 
restraint.” 

In architecture the palm must be given to the ornate 
temples erected by the Hoysalas, or during the period of their 
ascendancy, in the style which has been named Chalukyan. 
Regarding these the same authority remarks as follows: " The 
artistic Combination of horizontal with vertical lines, and the 
play of outline and of light and shade far surpass anything in 
Gothic art. The effects are just what media:vaJ architects 
were often aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly 
sis was done at Halcbid" Of the temples there, he say*: 
‘•The great temple (the Hoy sales vara}, hail it been completed, 
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is 011c of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture would desire to take bis stand. . . . And if carried out 
with the richness of detail exhibited in the Kedarvsvarn, would 
have made up a whole which it would be difficult to rival any- 
where. ... Jf it were possible to illustrate this little temple 
(the K&ttreivariO in anything like completeness there is prob¬ 
ably nothing in India which would convey a better idea of 
what its architects were capable of accomplishing. ... By a 
curious coincidence it was contemporaneous with the English 
cathedrals of Lincoln. Salisbury, and Wells, or the great French 
churclie* at Amiens, Khcims, and Chartres, 6 ( course wilhnm 
any communication. But it is worthy of remark that the 
great architectural age in India should Itavc been the thirteenth 
century, which witnessed such a wonderful development of a 
kindred style (meaning the Gothic) in Europe." 

The following list of the principal temples of this style in 
Mysore, with the dale* of thdr erection, may be useful for 
purposes of comparison :— 
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Of course no single date can be given for the HoysaJ«vara, 
which was more like a national monument,—under construction 
for a long period, and never completed. It is a double temple 
and Fergntsson «y* was left unfinished, being interrupted by 
the Muhammadan conquest, after the works had been m pro" 
gress for eighty-six year*. but no authority U given for tins 
statement. Of the jiositive dates obtained front Inscriptions, 
the carving over the southern doorway is stated (Bl 230] to 
have been execute,! for the sculptor of Pratapa-Narasimlu or 
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N&nuimha I. This indicates that the fabric of the building 
was then complete, say in 1141 or somewhat later. Of the 
votive offerings inscribed on the inner walls, the earliest 
appears to be HI 105, in which the double temple, dedicated 
to HoysalWvara and Panchikesvnra, is fully recognised, and 
grants are made for the two gods by the srnithltPnia of the 
senior queen Ketala-Devt. Now, she was the queen of flallala 

II, and is mentioned in 1 177 (Hu 54^. The temple was thus 
begun after the one at llclur, and the body of the building 
completed in the time of Narasimha I. The sculpture of the 
exterior walls was no doubt carried on during the subsequent 
reign of Baliiila II, when decorative features were also added 
to the Belilr temple .HI 72). There is a story, indeed, that the 
pierced medallions, like those at BOlQr. which have evidently 
been removed from their brackets on the outer pillars, were 
taken away at the end of the eighteenth century by Count 
dc Lally, the French ally of Haidar AH, (or perhaps by the 
younger Lally.1, and that he sent a sum of money from France 
as compensation to the temple. The stoppage of work on the 
building was probably due to the Scutia invasions in the reigns 
of Narasimha II ami SomcAvara, followed by the removal of 
the royal residence by the latter in about 1236 to KannanOr, 
near Trichinopoly. Hut the beautiful and completed Soma- 
nathpur temple was built after this, in the reign of Narasimha 

III. It is a triple temple, and has often furnished a model Tor 
silver or gold caskets. 


VI. LITE RAT UK K 


Ot tlic notices of authors in the inscriptions, some are of the 
first importance, especially for the history of Karniita oc 
Kannada literature. The earliest relate to Ganga kings, 
among whom Madhavn Ii is invariably mentioned as having 
written a treatise on the dattaka+tUr* or law of-adopt.'on (sec 
Mr 73, iJlt 68, etc). This wurk may be assigned to the third 
century. In what language it was composed doc* not appear 
but probably in Kannada. Then Durvvinlta. another Gang* 
king, who began to ro ig n at the end of the fifth Century, is said 
(Tm 2 3 > lo havc h “ d «* his preceptor the divine who was 
the author of the SabddviUara, that is, the celebrated Jaii.a 
grammarian I'ujyapida; and he is also said (Mi i ,o) to have 
walked according to the example or hi.* guru. Moreover. 
Uurvvinlta, in most of the Ganga inscriptions (sec Gd 47, etc.), 
is said to have written a commentary on fifteen sargns of the 
Ktraldrjunfjra, which is a Sanskrit poem bv BhSuvi This 
commentary was no doubt in Kannada, as wc know that the 
Jams were the first cultivators of that language for literary 
purposes, and Nripatunga. in his Kavirdjamdrgga, names 
Durvvmlta as one of the early distinguished Kannada authors. 

In the works of the principal old Kannada poets, Samanta- 
bhadra. kaviparimtshthj, and Pujyapada, invariably in this 
order, are named at the beginning as the earliest and most 
illustrious trio among the authors who preceded them. From 
Jama tradrtmns it appears that Samantabhadra may be place t 
m the second centum Regarding him SB 54 applies the 
fid lowing list of countries and places IO which he traveled and 
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where lie beat the drum,* as a challenge to any opponent who 
would meet him hi public disputation. They were PStaliputni 
(Patna, on the Ganges, the capital of the Mauryat or Guptas;, 
Malavu, Stndhu, the Thakka country (in the Punjab), Kanchi- 
pura (Conjeeveram. near Madras), VaidiAa (Bhilsa, in Central 
India), Karahataka (KolhTipur, in the South Mahratta 
Country or Karnataka Pranth Nr 46 refers to the lthashya 
composed by the great hrati, in allusion to Samantahhadra's 
Ganddluuti - mnbdUarhya, a commentary on L'miisvati's 
Tdttvdrttha. 

Of rujyapuda, SB 40 says that his name was Oevanandi ; 
that on account of his gTcat learning he was called Jincudra- 
buddhi; and that from his two feet being worshipped by the 
deities, he was known as Piijyapada. It add* that he was the 
author of the incomparable grammar — the Jainendra ; of the 
Sarvviirtthasiddki, and of the Saimidki-iataka , and describes 
him as a critic in prosody. Nr 46 also mentions as works 
composed by him,— Syqyakumudtt-chandr\tayd, a Nyasa on 
Sakatiyana’s sutras, the Nyasa known as Jainfudra, the Nyasa 
called baidaimliira on the sutras of P.iriiin, Vaidya-sastra, and 
a filed to the Tattviirtthn. In Sk 124 Kamastua is said to be 
in grammar Pujyaj«ula, in logic Akalanka, and in jioctry 
Samantnbhadra. In SB 47 Mcgliachandra is said to be in 
logic Akalanka, and in all grammar Piijyapada. In SB 55 
Jinacharidm is said to be Piijyapada in the Jatnrndra, in all 
logic Bluttakalanka, and in poetry Bharavi. SB 105, again, 
compares Snitamnni with Piijyapada in grammar, Deva 
Akalanka) in rhetoric and logic, Gautama and Kondakunda 
in the two riddhanta, and Yarddhamana in spiritual philosophy. 

To revert to SB 54. It mentions Vakragriva as the 
author of Navalabdavachyd ; Yajranandi of Navastotra ; Sumati 
of Svmdfi-iaiaJeans ; Chintamani of the Ckintomatti ; Srivarddha- 
deva of the Ckiidantatti ; and Sripala as having expounded the 
iattvd . But the most valuable of its statements is in con¬ 
nection with Srivarddha, for in relation to him a couplet is 

* Fixed in » public part of the dijr (ut tlte pwpoie- 
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quoted in which Damji highly praised him as a poet. Anti a* 
Dandi belongs to the sixth century, this supplies us with a 
definite period for tsrlvarddha, the author of the ChuJitntatti. 
Now, this work is mentioned in Bh.ttukalankaN great 
grammar, the /Ciirtfaf-Aia-SaMof(.fias4tnam, as if the finest work 
in the Kannada language, and it is described as a commentary 
on the TattcnrUkabmahdtiiitra, containing 96,000 verses, it 
is also mentioned in TN 105, where it is called a poem, and 
the author is said to have been named Chiiclamnni from 
his work, in which he had displayed all the ornaments of 
composition. In the Riijaimii-ka/lu he is styled the TumbalGr- 
fichiirya, and this place may be the Tombaiur, now commonly 
known as Dommalur or Doinlur, immediately to the cast uf 
Bangalore ; or, more likely, the Tuttibala of TN 106-9. 

It is evident that a work of such extent could neither have 
been produced nor required had there not already existed a con¬ 
siderable literature in Kannada, together with a widespread 
cultivation of the language. And a eulogy by Dattdj indicates 
that Srlvarddha flourished in or before the sixth century. 
But, both in SB 54 ami TN 105, the men turn of the Chld,\- 
muni m preceded by that of the C/uHtnwani, the author of 
which has the same name as his work. It is described as a 
lucid exposition of merit, wealth, love,' and salvation That 
this was a Kannada work is evidently implied, and one older 
thun the Chu(Lima<tt. But of neither, unfortunately, has any 
trace so far been found. On the other hand, there is a 
Ckinttimawi in Tamil, which Dr. Caldwell describe* as a Jain 
work by an unknown author, containing 15.000 lines, and 
little known on account of its difficult style. I le ailds, how¬ 
ever, that it is without doubt the greatest epic (>ocm in the 
Tamil language, and may be the oldest Tamil composition of 
any extent now extant 

Later Ganga kings are also credited with authorship. 
Thus. Srtpurusha, who reigned in the eighth century, is said 
(Nr 35 ) to have written a Gaj.i-iastra, or work on elephants. 
' ™~****'*~*>~*. tw U„« * hnmttn 
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HU son isivamJra-Saigotta. ivho had already mastered the 
difficult Phivisuta-mala, the yoga of l'atanjali (N'l 6o', next 
made a profound study of the system of elephant management 
as expounded hy the great yati born from the mouth of thr 
female elephant, that is. In the PAlnkAyutm of PilakSpya or 
Karenubhu, -^to which there U a commentary in Kannada.—and 
then wrote the Gajdshlakt, which. It is said (Nr 35), was so 
conspicuous for poetical genius that, if it could Ik imparted to 
a deaf mute, it would force him to speak. Butugendnt, the 
younger brother of K 3 jnmalla II, is also said ( Nj 269) to have 
been like the son of Karvnu In knowledge of the great science 
of elephants. 

Additional information regarding jaitta author* is contained 
in the following inscriptions.—SB 40. 42. and 43 mention 
Umiaviti, a!»o known as Gridhrapinchhacharya, who had no 
equal in his time in discerning the f^tdarttk,% or categories in 
lugic. The}’ also state that Gtmanandi was skilled in logic 
and grammar, and lord of the learning of poetry. SB 40 says 
that brutakirtti wrote with great skill the Ragktrz w-ZVi ytfavlya, 
reading forwards or backward*. Bl 1 7 informs us that Sripila, 
with a second name Vftdibhasimha. wrote commentaries without 
number in prose, verse, and precept Ak 141 and Kd 69 like¬ 
wise refer to him. Nr 35 says that Anantavfryya wrote a 
Vfiiti to the Aktltutkasihras, and Dayap'ila u Prukriya to 
the SabtianulAsana, Of Luk&ch&rya, Ak 55 says that in the 
science of language he nui a Kaumiira incarnate, being con¬ 
versant with the branches thnt follow tor arc studied) after 
grammar; and that in astrology he was well versed in the 
Arfkarau u, Laghunuwaia, and Karaturratua. In SB 43 we are 
told of SampQrnnachandra that he was proficient in solar and 
lunar astronomy, and of Sridhara that he was skilled in 
mantras and medicine. TN 105 says that Indranandi was the 
author of Pratiskfha-kalfHi and Jzalini-kalya. 

Brahmans come into view in Sk 92 and 96 in describing 
the attainments of Varaasaktl. the learned head of the Kodiya 
mat ha at Balligr.ime. In grammar (they say) he was Panini, 
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in drama and music Bharata, in poetry Subandhu nr M5gha, 
in siddliiintn LakulKvara or NakultAvara. 

Going back to Jain authors.—SB jo; states that Samanta 
bhadra’s disciple Sivakoti-suri illustrated the 7'attWirttka-xkira. 
and that Srutamuni comjKjscd new poems, and excelled in all 
advanced learning, especially in grammar. Nr 46 says that 
Vidyananda'v sayings were ever cherished in the mind like the 
great Bhlshyn (of Samamabhadra), and his irreproachable 
reasoning was ever pleasing to the minds of poets, appearing 
like Bana'v pre>%c-cx pressed poem (the Kadam&ari), It farther 
sav s that l masvSti was author of the Piittvdft(hiX-iutTxi 
Akatanka of a Bhdxkya to Samantabhadra'* Dfvdgomarttitfra ; 
\ idyananda illustrated the AfHa-mimanisa, and composed the 
StikavdrUitatOHkara ; Prahluchandra wrote the MarUavfa ; 
Ncmichandm was the author of TrilokitsiirxX and other works j 
and VldySnanda made many commentaries, including the 
BuiVuiaiiliftvema-vy&SJiyana. 

Kalidasa is praised in the yntnaka verse Mk 39. Mb 4; 
mentions the Podiyam (mountain) where Hie three forms of 
Tamil (prose, poetry, and the drama) flourished. Ck 40 extols 
the attainments of a pandit named Mallikarjjuua, and describes 
him as highly versed in the five f>rali,A(tx, namely, live Maya. 
Bhlifak, Ydga-pirnyana, Protixhlt, and Prah'skfdnfvant, as 
well as in logic, grammar, and the f ’nlti, Paji, ByJma-fiku, 
and Durggfrtiku sastras. VaJjanna appears as a poet in 
Bl 238. TX 23 refers to Patanjah's PadastOmu , and to 
Ramanuja as the author of the Bhashya (the PUishuldvaita- 
vidanta'bk&shya). In Dg 25 we arc informed that the Hoysala 
general Polalva composed a Hari-cJtaritt in shatpadi verses. 
S*ma is said in Mb I 58 and Gd A G to have been a successful 
poet m eight languages, and to have acquired much wealth by 
his profession. Unfortunately we arc not told what languages 
they were. In Sb 37 5 is an account of the Vijayanagar prince 
Marapa.who.with his minister Madhava, having collated the three 
vedas and examined the text of the puranas, compiled the Sami- 
gama-xtvtra. The Vijayanagar king Harilura II expressly 
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stated in Kp 34 tn have been a cultivator of Karnataka learning. 
AdityiryyaU said in Pg 69 to have been the author of Blutskr,i- 
frhks/ui. Sr 94 contains an account of the recitation of the 
Muhuhharata before the Mysore king by Alasingar-aiyangar. 

Other notices of authorship may be drawn from the 
distinguished comiwscrs of various inscriptions. Thus, the fine 
and learned Kadnmba record hi Sk 176 was composed by the 
poet Kubja. The Chalukya inscriptions Sb 571 and Dg 6f> 
were composed by the great minister for peace and war, 
Rama-punyavallabha, and K 1 63 by the like minister, Anivarita- 
Dhananjayapunyavallabha. The elaborate eulogy of Gomata 
in SB 85 was composed by Snjaitottamsam, the poet Uopp3na. 
who has the distinctive title Kitntuhia-kavi'bofptu Ak 48 was 
composed by the ornate poet isantinatha, grandson of the 
southern SOm.i, and known as kavi-kuUt-tilnkaut. Ak itS 
was composed by Um&adatta and corrected by the great poet 
Trivikrama. Ak 123 was composed by Somnnatha, known 
a» lu-ktn’i-kayftkabluiranii. Sh 69 was written by the kavUvara 
Bratninadivn. The composer of Sk 281 was the learned 
Plumsitu, son of Vi>vanfithSryya. 

There an: several of the eloquent and elaborate Vijayanagar 
inscriptions composed by the court poet Sabhapati |Sh 1, 
Hn 6, Gu 30, l’g 4. Cn 167, Pg 75, Uk 132, Md 55) and his 
descendants. Tra 1 is by his son Kavf&Lsana Svayambhn ; 
Ck 39 and Sh S3 by his grandson Krishnakavi Kamakoti; 
and Mb 60 by hi* great-grandson Kama, the son of Kamakoti. 
Anotlicr accomplished author was the minister Tirumalarya, 
son of Alasingarya, who composed TN 23 and Ch 92. Then 
Sr 64 was composed by the poet Tirumaleyacharya, skilled in 
Kamiiata. Andhra, and Sanskrit poetry, and in singing: constant 
reader of the Kamiiyana and liharata. 

The latest notice of authorship is in Ch 154, where 
Devachamlra is said to have caused the genealogy of the 
fathers to be written. This probably refers to the compendium 
of Jaina traditions called the Rajtivali-katlu. compiled for one 
of the Mysore queens. 






VII. RELIGION 

TllE early inhabitant 1 * of the country u-crc probably to a great 
extent, especially on the female side, Naga* or wTpent 
worshippers, that is, of the cobra, which is the Naga. Efhgfcs 
of the cobra are set up to tin* day at the entrance of every 
village or town for public adoration, and ceremonial offerings 
arc made to the living cobra. In the isatavahana inscription 
at Banavasi, of the first or second century*, the king’s 
daughter is named NiigaSn, and she makes the gift of a N'.iga. 
The province corresponding uiili the Sliikarpur tfiluij, said 
(Sb 263) to have licen ruled by tlie wise Chandra Gupta, was 
named Nagakhandu or Xfigarakhanda. Some of the minor 
royal lines in the west claim Naga descent. Thus, the S*?n- 
drukai were of the Hhujagondra-anvaya or lineage of the 
snake king (IA. vii. 106), and the Sindas were of the I’haniraja- 
vamsa (HI 50, 20). which has the same meaning, while the 
Senavaras had the phatti-dhxraja or serpent flag (Cm 951 
Jinadatta, the founder of the J-antara line, is said to have 
married a Naga virgin. The Chola prince K&jadhiraja is said 
to have bravely gone down into a cavern, and by his radiant 
beauty won the liand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. 
The professed Janamejaya grants (Sk 45, etc.), which really 
belong to the twelfth century, are records of donations made to 
Brahmans for jverfonnlng the smrfa-yd^t or serpent sacrifice, 
perhap* indicative of a wholesale subjection or extinction of 
serpent worshippers or Nfigaa Of the Vijayanagar king 
llBrihant II, it is said !,Si 95' that his virtues were 3Ung in 
pleasant stories by the Naga maidens in P&tOla. Hottenna- 
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Nay aka of Harati U described f Cl 54) as brother to the N 5 ga 
virgins of the N&gadtika. 

Jainism prevailed in Mysore from before the third century 
UX\, ivliat Bluulrablhu, accompanied by Chandra Gupta, Jed a 
migration of Jains from the North to the South (SB 1), and it 
continued u popular faith during more than a thousand years 
of lire Christian era. Aiuka, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
strove towards the close of his reign to propagate Buddhism 
Mit 31 . and In the fourth century A-Li. a B&na king is .com¬ 
pared with BGdhbattva in compassion for ail living thing-, in 
the world (Mb 157), Even so late as 1055 a Buddhist vikdra 
was erected In Belgium Sk « 70), and the Bauddha sdnui is 
mentioned in 1098 ;Sk toft), while a great Bauddha town 
named Kaluvati la mentioned even in 1 533 (Tp tBut 
Buddhist* it would seem were never numerous!. The spread of 
Jainism was greatly promoted in the second century A.D. by 
Samantabhadra {SB $4), and later by Akalanlca, who defeated 
the Buddhists in public disputation at Ranchi in the eighth ur 
ninth century* (SB 54', in consequence of which they were 
banished to Ceylon. Jainism was the State creed in the time 
uf the Gangas, of some of llte Kadttrakutas and Ralachuryaa, 
and of the early 1 loysalas. Also of the minor states of 
Purm.ita, of the Santuras, the early Changalvus and the 
Kongilvas, as testified by their Inscriptions. But the Chula 
conquests in 1004. the conversion of the Huysala king in 
1117. and the assassination of the Kalachurya king in 1167 
were severe blows to its influence. In an endeavour to 
accommodate itself to the age, Jina b described in 1151 a* the 
Universal Spirit who is Siva, Dh.it n (Brahma), Sugata 
(Buddha), and Vishnu (Tm 9); and for a generation following 
we find (Ck 21, 13; chieftains who were supporters of all. the 
four creeds,—Mihesvara, Jaina, Vaishnava, and Bauddha. 

List* of the Jain hierarchy and the succession of Jain 
gurus are contained in the following inscriptions, arranged 
uccording to date: SB l, Nr 3 5 * Sh 64, SB 47, 43 . 54 . 
Dg 90. SB 40, 42. 105. Ng 76. Cn US. Ak t, TN 105. 
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SB 108. Nr 46. The first i» of the (?) fifth centur)’ ; the 
remainder are of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, except 
the last two, which arc of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The greatest detail for the early period ii supplied in SB to;, 
which gives the names of the Tirthankarns, the Ganadharas, 
the Kcvalis, tltc Srutakcvalis, the DaAapOrvadlunu, (he 
Ekada&tngadharas, and Acharingas. It then continues, 
through Kundakunda. Umasv.iti or Griddhrapinchha, Baiiika- 
pinchhn, Sainantabhadra, Sivnkofi, D£vanattdi or Pujyapada, 
Akalanka, etc, to Arhndbaii, who formed four divisions of the 
Sangha,—the Sena, Nandi, (Tridivcia or) Deva. and Simha 
sanghas. The others contain some of this information, but 
not in a connected manner, and each one branches off at a 
certain point to give a succession relating to the immediate 
object of the inscription. There is none which Is more 
interesting or which conveys more valuable information than 
SB 54, interspersed as it is with ,/tnrpis or quotations of the 
first importance in corroboration of the narrative. Its date 
I* i 128, and its object is to record the death of Malllshcna* 
Maladhari, who was a disciple of Ajitasena, and who gained a 
great name in his day among the Jains. Nr 46 also contains 
much historical information relating to the sixteenth century 
in recounting the successes of the Jain orator Vadi-Vidyananda. 

According to Sk 186 there were no Brahmans in the 
South in the time of Mukkanna Kadamba. the third century. 
Having sought diligently for them throughout tire region and 
finding none, he went without delay to the North, and from 
the Ahichchatra agrahara (said to be in the Bareilly District, 
procured a number of Brahman families see also Nj 2O9) 
whom l»c settled in the agrahara of Sthanakundfir (Taigunda), 
to the north of Bclgami (Shikarpur taluq). From his family 
sprang the royal Kadamba line, as related in the Taigunda 
pillar inscription (Sk 176). On the other hand, it seems that 
there must have been semt Brahmans before, for the Satavahana 
grant of the first or second century on tltc MalavalU piliur 
(Sk 263 was made as a Brahman endowment. But they 
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may have left the country, as those above-mentioned from 
the north arc said to have attempted to da In the east, 
tradition attributes the introduction of Brahmans to Mukunti 
Pnllava, who is also of the third century. It is evident from 
tire Talgunda pillar inscription that Brahman professors liad 
gained a great reputation in Ranch), the 1’allava capital, when 
Mayurasarmma, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, went 
there at about that period in order to complete his studies. 

The earliest form of the Brahman faith was connected with 
the worship of isiva, wiiu was, it is asserted, doorkeeper to the 
Mahfivtlls or Bunas (Sp 5. 6 \ But Vishnu, in his Vamana 
or Dwarf incarnation, deprived Malta Baii in two strides of 
all hi* possessions except 1 ’ataJa, which was left to him. And 
Krishna, who is another form of Vishnu, also found means, in 
a war against B 5 na, to overcome Siva who fought for the 
Bann- It is difficult to separate the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu in subsequent periods. They continued to be jointly 
recognised in all parts, and 111011011011 form Ilarihara, composed 
of Hari (Vishnu) and Ham (Siva>, was a symbol of their 
general equality in religious estimation. Of Harihara. Dg 35 
in 1224 says: “The celebrated Sira acquired the form of 
Vishnu, and Vishnu actpiircd the great and famous form of 
ijivii, in order that the saying of the Vfila - that they were one : 
see Dg 36) might be fully established." Koiava or Vishnu, 
again, is identified as follows in the fourteenth century Bl 3) 
with the chief object of worship in ail the sects: “He whom 
the $aivas worship as Siva, the Vidantins as Brahma, the 
Bauddluis as Buddha, the Naiyayikas as Kartla, the Jainas as 
Arha. the Mimiimsakas as Kannma.” 

The worship of Siva was from an early period specially 
associated with an ancient teacher named LakulUa, who appar¬ 
ently can be traced back as far as the first century JR AS, 
J907, p. 419). His name frequently recurs in our inscrip¬ 
tions (see Si 28, Sk 126, toy, 104, 10S , and his creed and 
sect are referred to as the Lakulagama Ak 62), LakuSamnaya, 
Lakiila—.amuya (Sk toy;, etc But there must have been a 
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succession of gurus of the name, hor Si 28 in 043 ^*7* that 
Lakullfci, fearing lest hi# name and works of merit should be 
forgotten, became incarnate In the mmiinatha Chilluka. And 
Sk t36 records a grant made in 1036 to a LakulUvara . 
perhaps he was the same as the one mentioned In a grant of 
1020 in Mclparji in North Aroot (S/f. iih 27';. Sk 107, of 
about 1078, describes a Valmlki-muni as being (?} a hand to 
Lakula. Sk 94 in IO94 praises Srlkanthu-pamlita as him sell 
Lakulcsa, while Sk 98 in 1103 says that his son Sdmi 'varu- 
pamliu caused tire Lakula-siddhantn to blossom.; and Sk 92 
and 96, of 1 t68 and I 179, compare the raja*uru Yamu-akti 
with Lakutttvara or Naktilisvara. But farther, Tp 13 of 
1285 speaks of Lakula'x new samaja. As hitlicrto generally 
known, LakulBvara was the founder, in about the eleventh 
century, of the PSsupata sect, and this was at KarOhann in 
the Lata country, which Dr. Buhlcr identified with Karvin ill 
Baroda. The Lakula of our inscriptions belongs to the period 
between 1054 and 11 ;6, and is generally mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the Kilamukha sect, who arc described as a 
branch of the Sakti-parshc in the MOvara-kuneya-santati of 
the Parvvativali (Ji IO, Sk 107, I 14, JtC, Bl 117, Sk 104, 
108: There is a list in Ck 35 of a succession of gurus of 

the Agastyesvara matha at Sriparvvata, all whose names end 
in iakti. 

The Saiva reformer Sankara charya opposed the Jains and 
revived Siva worship in the eighth century, when also he 
founded the Sringcri matha in the Kadiir District (Sg It;, 
But in the middle of the twelfth century took place the Vtra 
Saiva revival, a revolt against Brahmanism, promoted by 
Bi»v#i the minister of the Kalachurya king Bijjala, which 
resulted in the establishment of the Jangama, Sivachara, or 
Ungiyit faith, the popular religion to this day of the Kannada- 
speaking peoples. Into this great numbers of Jains were 
merged, while Jain images and temples were converted to 
Littga use. Ck 2 1 mentions the ShodaMr or Sixteen, a special 
class of Ungavantas. The Keladi kings, the Chnngalvas, the 
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Bhairarasu-Wodeyars, the Coorg Rajas, and other smaller 
states, professed the Lin gay it creed, which was also adopted 
by the Mysore Rajas in conjunction with the Vaishnava faith 
of their origin. 

Tlic revival of Vishnu worship was due in great measure to 
the Vaishnava reformer Kamanujacharya, also called Kmberu- 
manar, 1 who. at the beginning of the twelfth century, took 
refuge from Chula persecution in the Mysore country, where 
he converted from Jainism the Hoysala king Hitti-Deva. thence¬ 
forward called by the name VIshnuvarddhana. Ramanuja 
established the Yatirnja tnatha at Mclukote sec Sr 6 .\ , and 
received a large tract of land on both banks of the KavCri 
near Scringajwtam, named the Ashtagrarna or eight townships. 
For the management of his affairs he appointed the Fifty-two. 
These were Srivaishnnvas, and his first disciples. 

Bitter animosity continued to exist against the Jains, and in 
1368 as already related above, p. 113 they complained in a 
body to the Vijayanagar king Bukka-Raya of the persecutions 
to which they were subjected by the Vaishnuvas. The king 
summoned before him the leading men of both sects, and after 
iiHiuiring into the matters in dispute, decided that no difference 
could be allowed as regards their liberty to follow their rcsjicctivc 
ceremonials, lie then took the liand of the Jains, and holding 
it in the hand of the Vaishnnvas, decreed that the Jains were 
free to carry out their customary ritual, ami th.tt equal protection 
would be given to both sects (SB l 36). Thi> decree was to 
be set up at all Jain bast is by the V’aishnavas, who were not 
to look upon the Jains as in a single respect different. And, 
from a fund which the Jains would annually raise among 
themselves, the Vaishnavas were to appoint twenty men as a 
body-guard for the Jain image of Gumata at Sravana-Bcjgoja, 
and were to repair such Jain temples as had been ruined. 
This was actually done at KuIIcha Kalya in Magadi tiluq,, 
as witness the copy of the decree set up there (Ma 18). 

The Sringcri matha liad assisted in the foundation of the 

' Hi. anginal name ii taiil to haw been lleiyljrin. 
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Vijayanagar empire in the fourteenth century, and furnished 
the first minister to the kings, who in consequence liberally 
endowed it (Sg t). From the Vira-isaivas, who had largely 
superseded the Jains in the west, the latter were exposed to 
violent opposition. For instance, B 1 128 states, in 1638, 
that an over-zcainu* Lingayit official had stamped a lings on 
the pillars of the principal Jain basti at Halcbid. The Jain 
merchants remonstrated on this with tire Sivichiru high 
priests, and an agreement was come to that the Jain priests 
of the basti should first offer the usual Saiva salutation of 
ashes and betel leaf, and then perform their worship and other 
ceremonies according to their own custom. This decree was 
engraved on stone by order of the minister of the lU'lflr 
kingdom. On the fall of Vijayanagar in 1565, the £ringeri 
madia fell for a time to ruin, but in the next century was 
restored, and it.* endowments were renewed by the Ketadi 
king' (Sg 3. tl, 13), who also established and endowed 
Sivaehara madias all over die Siiimoga District 

The Rajas of Mysore likewise established agrahatas for 
Brahmans (sec Kg 37, Yd 54, Sr 64, Yd 58), and erected or 
added to temples see Bn tt8, Ch 86, Nj tOf Dod^a- 
Deva-Raja it is said Kg 37) that temples of the gods he had 
made, was making, and would continue to make. The 

Vara ha (or Boar) which was lost in the Yavanu invasion, 

(. hikka-Deva-Rfija brought from Srimushna (in South Arcot) 
and set up with devotion in Jsrirangapattana or Scringapatum 
Ch 92;. It is now in Mysore, having been removed there at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Of Muhammadan records, Sk 324 is one of the princij>al. 
This informs u% that in 1632 the BijSpur Sultiii. Muhammad 
Adfl Shah, son of Ibrahim -Adi! Shah, erected the fort on the 
hill at the M&sur Madag tank as a sign of victory in the 
attempt to repel the wicked infidels and to establish Ute 

auspicious Islam. Si 66b is a memorial to Malik Kihan, 

Subaiidar of S,ra. dated 1651. DB 31 contains an interesting 
inscription of the time of the Mughal emperor Aurangreb 
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Alamgfr, dated In 1691 SI 66a records the erection of the 
big mosque at Sira in (696. Hi 19 is a Mughal grant in the 
time of Dilavar Khan, Navab of Sira, dated 1745. 

There are some grants by Haidar AH to Musalman fakirs 
in 1763 and 1767 (Cp 146, 16, 114). Of Tipu Sultan's 
inscriptions, one of the most characteristic is Sr 159 at the 
Elephant gate of the Sej-ingapatam fort, the date of it being 
1791. Those at the Gumbaz in Gan jam, the mausoleum of 
Haidar and Tipu, are of interest (Sr 23, 24. etc.). My 54 
relates to the construction of a dam in the Kaveri in l 797. 

Of Christian records, an old inscription has been found at 
Anckal, surmounted by a cross, and referring to the Kmu bar a 
ant or Potters’ dam. Its date is uncertain. But Dominican 
friars are said to have built a church there in 1400. A 
stone or stones are also said to have existed at Kankanhalli 
recording a grant to the “ sannySsis of Rome.” Nr 46, of 
about 1530, in relating the successes of the Jain disputant 
Vidyananda at various royal courts, says that he destroyed 
(alidu ) the European faith ( Ptnngiya mata) of the Viceroy 
(or Agent— Kdryya) of Sriranganagara or Seringapatam. who 
must, it would thus seem, have been a Roman Catholic 
Christian. 

Of special religious ceremonies, one of the earliest 
mentioned is the asvamaitui or hurse-sacrifice, which was a 
royal rite symbolic of supreme power. Tire Kadamba king* 
claim to have performed many horse-sacrifices. Accordingly, 
the Brahmans of Tanagundiir arc said (Sk 178) to be 
resident* of 144 villages acquired as donations for the 18 
horse-sacrifices of king Mayuravarmma. The king Krishna- 
varmma !? fifth century) is expressly stated Bl 121) to have 
performed tlic horse-sacrifice. The Chnlukya king Pulikesi l 
performed the horse-sacrifice in the sixth century (Kl 63, 
Gd 48, etc.), A much later instance is that of the Chuia 
king Rajadhiraja or Jayangonda-Chola in the eleventh century, 
who is also said (Dv 75) to have performed the horse-sacrifice. 
Other sacrifices mentioned are the vajaftya (Cn 167), performed 
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In the sixteenth century for the Vijayanagar kings Nrisimha 
and Krishna-RAya; and the agnis/tffitua (Mb 62) performed in 
the seventeenth century for the chief of Sugatur. 1 he Mysore 
king Kanthlrava-Narasa-Raja is said (Ag 64 to have revived 
the performance of the ekdJasi-vtata, like Ambarisha and all 
the other kings. The Brahmans of Sthanakundiir arc described 
(Sk 176) as drinking idwti juice, and those of Kcllangcre are 
called (Ak 11 7) 200 ornaments of si)ma drinkers. 

An interesting term is that of ghafika-stkana, which seems 
to indicate a place of public assembly for Brahmans. It hAi 
been translated by Professor Piithak as “ religious centre" ; 
and Professor Kielhom has written an article suggesting that 
it was something like a Brahmapuri. The name occurs in 
Sk 176, where Mayurasarmma, on going to the Fallava 
capital for completing his studies, is said to have frequented 
every ghutika In Si 23 of U67 the Nonambcsvnra temple 
is said to be the great gluitika-slhana of the city of Henjeru. 
On the other hand, Sk I97 of 1182 describes ghatika sthanai 
os supports to dharrnma and mines for enjoyment {fihAgn. 
Cn 178 of 1442 contains the statement that a g/uifika was 
established in a certain place " in accordance with the saying 
(or directions) of Uttanka in the Sama-veda." 

There arc a few references to rarer religious sects. Thus, 
Hs 18 records a grant in about 450, by the Kadamba king 
Mrigesavarmma, as made to an Atharvani Brahman. The 
grant in Sk 281 was made to KAsmir Brahmans. Then 
Gb 61 of 812 mentions the Yapaniyas, a Jain unorthodox 
sect, who had the appearance of Digambaras, but followed the 
observances of the Svetambaras (£/. iv. 338). And HI 23 
of 968 describes one of the places where the grant was made 
as a Lokayata city. The Lokayatas were an atheistical sect, 
followers of the doctrines of Charvaka. Certain tenets and 
sectarian terms of the Lingayits are set forth in Kg 49, In 
connection with the erection of a matha for the Tontada- 
svanii- The essentials are detailed which constitute a primeval 
bhaktit, and a primeval jangama. 
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Attention may be drawn to some notable donations. 
B1 131 , of about 420, describes a merchant as the donor of 
a thousand cows. Kg 33, of 1663, mentions a Brahman who 
was known as the donor of a crore of virgins. XI 88 records 
a grant for feeding 12,000 otityars or Lingayit priests in the 
Gangndhara temple at Sivaganga on a certain anniversary 
day. A singular statement Ls that in Sb 18, which speaks of 
the Vijayanagar king Deva-Raya II as having become after 
his death a makardjika or demigod, reminding one of the 
apotheosis of the Roman emperors. 
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Kimakuti, 301 
Kamalajaiia, 119 
Kima.l’ojraala, 97 
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Ksiublia, 40, 69 
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K amra, 113 
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KamjaU. 40. 58. 39, 7S 
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Kanfy, 64 
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K araIUfa, 1*9, 199. U7 
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Kirakala. 139 4'. *S7 
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Kaitar. 197 
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Kii.mfra, 1S3 
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Kiiyiyaea, 13 
KxuliUa, 151 
Kaumira, 199 
Kautilya, 8 
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K.i*i,jmiij,gga. 35. 71, 196 
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Kaydala, 180 
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Koi.tnHv.ua, 194 
Kcknyss, 34 

Keladi, 139, 139, 15O, l?3. 300, soS 
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KvlvyabbaiHsi. 08 
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Keniltata. I7J 
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Krachangn^l, 131 

Ketual Gttoi, 136 

Kerala. 65. Si. SS-9. 115. i?S 

Kctabtn, 91 

Kcmvaar, 141 

KerekuixJa, 39 

Kern. 13 

Kniadi, 37 

Krun, 1S8 

Kctaiya, 03 
KctaU-Dvri, 193 
Kriataiyan, 91 
Ketautmulra, 130 
Krvalts, 3, 304 
Khadiaia-vitnia, 148 
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Kliilji, 107 
KiUmn. 88 
Kkihoni, 18. 33. 48. 77. 78. 83. 3io 
Kigg», 137 
Kiggatul.), 143 
KilH-vnIrran, 19 
Kir&bjunlya, 3S 
Kirilin, IJO, 4<8 
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Kfriitvaitmua, 43, 37, 18, 61, 6j-j. ;o 
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Kiru lixc, 56 
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K6UU, 34. 32. 93. IW 
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Kngrtojji, 106 
KiirriUkilll-fa. 197 
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KotrUvMu. 119, 433 
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37. 44. 433, 444. 469. 474 
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Kr.r.g»», 44. 453 
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Kcme-j. 34. 9J, 400, 403 
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KOttlai. 88. 91 
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K^e. 434 

KoMabuvU, 445. I« 
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Koialila, 34. 39 
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63. 304 
KiUUU, 448 
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KOiUUirjKr*. 149 
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Ku.liylla, 33 
Ktalupusi^, 153 
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Kulattialuiluro, 88 
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Kulo«tiings-ClK.b, 93, 450 
Kumlilul.i.iiam. 43 . 114 
kaumiaiUraiU. 41 
Kuiulika-kaja, 74 
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KumumatsEx, 74 
KnmUcu. 107 
Kuiuluu-SomMbhrl, 46 
KuMitpur. 159 
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KumUwii, i 9 

Ktutigil. 87 
Kumngil, 87 
Kuauia. 3, 9, 92, jj4 
Kattti «tcvi. * 

Kan^l, 44 

tvurnuol, H4, ui, 141 
Kernel*, 133 
Kona, 128 
Kururifi, 75 
Kuukat. 115 
Kh«h|>m-SMI>. 13% 131 
K«v«UU. ia. it, jv. 87 


Limtlim, 87 
Lakkumi. 101 
Lakknnti, 103 
l-okV.dr, 107 

l.aktlmu, 73, 104, 171, 187.9 
l-akihnuru, 1, J, 75. 76, t4 i 
I-akikmomirtka. », 47 
LaVahmrvrarii, 37. 5 a 
Laktlmu. 174 
LalnlimM >nV 101 
t.okilim> N'pnruha, 128 
(Akslunkauiaps temple, 133 
LakthniiumblUa, m 


LSkttUcama. 205 
MknUUnniya. 

LAksla taaiaya, 305 
LakuJa -ud4kIUiU, too 
Laku'rwi, 206 

l-akuilw, *>5. too 
lalulKvaia, 74, soo, SCO 
Ul», 76. 81. St. 10% 183 
lallipk, 4J 
lallj, Count 4c, 193 
tanka, 1, 89, 118 
L8U. 86, 1*8, too 
Latin. 39 

l.rithaml focttim, J5, 181 
l er i m a iu i. 5, 6, 7 
l.cyt)<n. 85 

Uccnin, 194 
1 i'lga. too 

Unfa-htjn. ij4, 135 
Ur^avsniM, av. 

U»4J»yH. •«. 74. 7*~So. **}. ,33. 

•S*. '78. *06-8. 2it> 11 
UUtifra, 5 
l.tUt».-ilarrn 199 
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I/.kj ni.\h«ifcvi, 65 

lib-Tiiattn, 3 * 

LiVUyaiu. 210 
t-ftitl<igaiuii, 103 
I amt ul Nsntltgtri, 60 
Lu-Jcn. 7 

Lunar ncc,6i, 88, 94, 99, 121, 124. Ul. 

»49. «J' 

I.IIllkc, 27 
i.whcr, Martin. 33 

McCnwIlc, 8 
MaCtWifl, 139 
Maciii Dcra. 59 
M»Umalings>ii. 88 
Mt-Umkija, 89 
MwKUgiil, 139, 160. iol 
Multlfli. 94 

MaJlun. 30 32. 34. J9, 110-12. iSJm, 

168. I<)6, 300 
Mfciliara hbaija. 33 
Maiihttkv-Tara. 26 
Mail hum. 118 I.Vi. 129, 130 
Mxilhuuultma, 151 
Mmlhevatmma, 47 
Mkligt.t. 175. 183 
Ma-likciv. 134 
MnJhuiimu:, 90 
Mmlivnrnmiit. 27 
Madrm, 17, 22, 53, 83. 197 
Motion. 88. 129-jo, 149 
Madoransn, 91 
Maipwih*. 11. »2. 128, I jo 
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Ma C »4lj t 71, 114, ((,5, jo; 

%>n, 104 

M 3 fiha, 2oo 

Mahi Hall, ,7, 19, joj 
M aixiljl,|.-tii». 17, 20. jj 
M abiftbinu, 1. 2. 201 
MahiU».'.;i. 15 

MaliiU^*, »4, jft. u«, tuO.'iay, rjft. 

I4J. «js 

Mah&drnpwo. 134 
Mabikil,. 188. 189 
Mahi mailt, 20 
Mahinurai, 11 
Ma h a m ii t ao, tl 
MniaUjaraua:.!, ao. 43 
MabirijatJiJt. I cm. 164 
kUitbBQt, 132 
Vtakaraiklra, 60 
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180, xtj 
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Ntalmira. 5 

Mahm.lra. 34. 43. 55. 36. to 
Mahnulilnuka. 44, 56 
Mahctroa. 30 J 
MahljAU. 70 
MullLUIILUxtlilL 14 
Mahufuifora, 143 
MabidiUnt*. 14 
Maiiohltun nu/iUnl, 14 
YUh-Vbl. 89 

Mabtalfa. -a. 444. UJ. tjr. 15*. , 6 cm. 
‘•7 

ItatiiaKa ctmnttj, bontk. 197 
Mahntii. 12H, 179 
Mails, s» 

Malta*!. 179 
Malta*! IWra, 61 
Mauu aiil ScrrnJ), 35 

MaU&i, ttj 
Maiiurti, (4 

MaULot, 80, S». 100, 145, ij» 

MaUirSf. *» 

Maiaiariili, 144 
VUlambl. 144 
Malapniol 106 

*«H '<7 

MMst*. 46, <£, > 3 . 9V ly>, 464 , 497 
>fiUr» timip, 46 
Malamlll, 14, 15. 34, *6. 151, 404 
Mil'll: Rlja, >09 
144 

MaUp. *4, ,45, ,,, 

Mala;ii la. 133. 155 
Malilim, $7 
JWe - S3. 1 w. 151 

Malika., iji 
M skUtt. 155 
Mslepu, <J 9 
Malc raijn, uj 
MaUfja-Utnnhr, 119, 13* 

Mairjila, i 8 i 


MaltaOM, 135 
MallaiTa, 114, 115 
Mails drva. .*1 
MaUikaijimx. 147, 134. too 
iUUlnlika. 114 
'lalU- Rily-i, 134 
Malllthuna-MaUillUrt, x<4 
MaJfniita, to 
Mtliir, 35, 107. 117 
MAl-ltruma, 87 
Mim»llu|iuu. 30 
Madliaranio, 89 
M» Vikkirkwr., tt 
MaitalQr, S7. 01 
Miliary*, 14, 43, 43. 04 
SLo.itiHlaiiiUjal. 114 
Mandali, 34 
MonrUli'OJUf, 44 
MludKUfl, 43 
MxiuflUiuvaiuima. 43 
$5 

MancdoU, 0». 63 
Maivj;aliirt, 133. 156 
Maneater. 444 
Maaqaya 149 

Miu>ina>{»)i« 4 «, ibi 

>1 x»aril mI, 47. 119 . 13 *. Hu 
Mink (4, 6S 
Muilrorata, 49, 37 
MamiAiguJl, |u0 

*»* 9 >*. 49, JW. t*i, bj 
Mat^l. 145 
Mamiijan, m 
Manucci, 130 

MJnaUrur, 14 
MiuiyokluHa. 43. 66. CS 

Miiijajiuri, jo, 39, ^ 

Mi l'aj.jiiloin. S 3 
Mila, I4S, 149 
VAraiyan. 91 
MiLrljavi.ii, 43 
YUramnu. 13S 
MauiulaU. J4, 41 

Mitajiu. 114 . joo 


MillUctj, 143 

Mallk-lWiltim. 144 
Malik- kihjji, 144. 40H 
Milin*l. *6, 484 
Milkbeti, 66 
Malta. 27 

MalUilrra, 20 


Mtmimha. 44. 46. 37, 93, ,44. 1 
Miming r.nrjrappa, 44 
Miiam. 425 

404 

Mariyiwv 99 

Maio-iui, 94 
Yforula-Oevm, 46 
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Mayltinkhamla, 70 
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M 4 tpa.ll. 74, 
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Mitisgiai, 13.,, ty> 

Mfoiitnakn, J05 

Mtnarai, 90. >n 
Mituyrd, 13 
Mlaaltaipi*, eAj 
Mlohchai. 12$. 1 si 
MlmrMun, raX 
MoLIlo*. yj. j; 

Mulikalnumt. *0, 17 

M.rotat, I jo. »J1 
MraMiiAVrika), 164 
Moakham), 60 
Mnaic coir, (4 
M fIgeUrauum*, 25, 38 
Mu.Mayo, 134 
MuAla -Kija. <34 
Muiljalas t*>t 

Mudgeir, 94. rjg 
Vt ui liicW'Larlicia-nugriaia, $6 
Xlu.llvuu/lf, 35, «04 
Mulra-tUiuto**, * 

Muilu^uniiut, 41 
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